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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


Phr.  4-  Tiaum.  Gire  as  (ame  gold,  good  Tim 


FROM  THE  CHISWICK  F 


€umn  ot  ^tbtn^^ 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

IHE  story  of  the  Misanthrope  is  told  io  almost  every  coIIectioD 
of  the  time,  and  particalarly  in  two  books,  with  which  Shak- 
speare  was  intimately  acquainted — The  Palace  of  Pleasure,  and 
the  Translation  of  Platarch,  by  Sir  Thomas  North.  The  latter 
famished  the  poet  with  the  following  hint  to  work  apon : — An- 
tonias  forsook  the  city  and  companie  of  his  friendes,  saying  thai 
he  would  lead  Timon's  life,  because  be  had  the  like  wrong 
offered  him  that  was  offered  unto  Timon;  and /or  the  unthankful- 
ness  of  those  he  had  done  good  unto,  and  whom  he  toohe  to  be  his 
friends,  he  was  angry  with  all  men,  and  would  trust  no  man,* 

Mr.  Strutt,  the  engraver,  was  in  possession  of  a  MS.  play  on 
this  subject,  apparently  written,  or  transcribed,  about  the  year 
1600.  There  is  a  scene  in  it  resembling  Shakspeare's  banquet, 
given  by  Timon  to  bis  flatterers.  Instead  of  warm  water  he  sets 
before  them  stones  painted  like  artichokes,  and  afterwards  beats 
them  out  of  the  room.  He  then  retires  to  tbe  woods,  attended 
by  bis  faithful  steward,  who  (like  Kent  in  King  Lear)  has  dis- 
guised himself  to  continue  his  services  to  his  master.  Timon, 
in  the  last  act,  is  followed  by  his  fickle  mistress,  &c.  after  he 
was  reported  to  have  discovered  a  hidden  treasure  by  digging. 
The  piece  itself  (though  it  appears  to  be  the  work  of  an  acade- 
mic) is  a  wretched  one.  The  persona  dramatis  are  as  follows :— - 
Timon;  Laches,  his  faithful  servant.  Eutrapelus,  a  dissolute 
young  man.  Gelasimus,  a  cittie  heyre.  Pseudocheus,  a  lying 
traveller.  Demeas,  an  orator.  Philargurus,  a  covetous  churlish 
old  man.  Hermogenes,  a  fiddler.  Abyssus,  a  usurer.  LolUo,  a 
country  clowne,  Philargurus*  sonne.  Sti^,  and  Speusippus,  two 
lying  philosophers.  Grunnio,  a  lean  servant  of  PhUargnrns. 
Obba,  Tymon's  butler.  Poedio,  Gelasimus'  page.  Two  Serjeants. 
A  sailor.  C<UUmela,  Philargurus'  daughter.  BkUte,  h^r  prattling 
nurse. — Scene,  Athens. 

To  this  manuscript  play  Sbakspeare  was  probably  indebted 
for  some  parts  of  his  ploh  Here  he  found  the  faithful  steward, 
the  banquet  scene,  and  tbe  story  of  Timon's  being  possessed  of 
great  sums  6f  gold,  which  he  had  dug  up  in  tbe  wood ;  a  cir^ 
camstance  which  it  is  not  likely  he  had  from  Lncian,  there 
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being  then  no  translation  of  the  dialogue  that  relates  to  that 
subject. 

Malone  imagines  that  Shakspeare  wrote  his  Timon  of  Athens 
in  the  year  1610. 

'  Of  all  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Timon  of  Athens  possesses 
most  the  character  of  a  satire: — a  laughing  satire  in  the  picture 
of  the  parasites  and  flatterers,  and  a  Juvenalian  in  the  bitterness 
and  the  imprecations  of  Timon  against  the  ingratitude  of  a  false 
world.  The  story  is  treated  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and  is 
definitely  divided  into  large  masses: — in  the  first  act,  the  joyous 
life  of  Timon,  his  noble  and  hospitable  extravagance,  and  the 
throng  of  every  description  of  suitors  to  him ;  in  the  second  and 
third  acts,  his  embarrassment,  and  the  trial  which  he  is  thereby 
reduced  to  make  of  bis  supposed  frieAds,  who  all  desert  him  in 
the  hour  of  need  j — in  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  Timon's  flight  to 
the  woods,  his  misanthropical  melancholy,  and  his  death.  The 
only  thing  which  may  be  called  an  episode  is  the  banishment  of 
Alcibiades,  and  his  return  by  force  of  arms.  However,  they 
are  both  examples  of  ingratitude, — the  one  of  a  state  towards 
its  defender,  and  the  other  of  private  friends  to  their  benefactor*. 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  Schlegel  and  Professor  Richardson 
have  taken  a  more  unfavourable  view  of  the  character  of  Timon 
than  our  great  poet  intended  to  convey.  Timon  had  not  only 
been  a  benefactor  to  his  private  unworthy  friends,  but  he  had 
rendered  the  state  service,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. He  himself  expresses  his  consciousness  of  this  when  he 
sends  one  of  his  servants  to  request  a  thousand  talents  at  the 
hands  of  the  senators : — 

'  Of  whom,  even  to  the  state's  best  health,  I  have 
Deserv'd  this  hearing.' 

And  Alcibiades  afterwards  confirms  this : — 

I  have  heard,  and  griev'd 


How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth, 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states. 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them.' 

Surely  then  he  suflered  as  much  mentally  from  the  ingratitude 
of  the  state  as  from  that  of  his  faithless  friends.  Shakspeare 
seems  to  have  entered  entirely  into  the  feelings  of  bitterness 
which  such  conduct  was  likely  to  awaken  in  a  good  and  sus- 
ceptible nature,  and  has  expressed  it  with  vehemence  and  force. 
The  virtues  of  Timon  too  may  be  inferred  from  the  absence  ^f 
any  thing  which  could  imply  dissoluteness  or  intemperance  in  his 
conduct:  as  Richardson  observes,  *  He  is  convivial,  but  his  en- 
joyment of  the  banquet  is  in  the  pleasure  of  his  guests ;  Phrynia 
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As  the  merits  of  the  general  towards  bis  fellow-citizens  sup- 
pose more  strength  of  character  than  those  of  the  generoas 
prodigal,  their  respective  behavioars  are  no  less  different: 
Timon  frets  himself  to  death ;  Alcibiades  regains  his  lost  dig- 
nity by  Tiolence.  If  the  poet  very  properly  sides  with  Timon 
against  the  common  practice  of  the  world,  he  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  no  means  disposed  to  spare  Timon.  Timon  was  a  fool 
in  his  generosity;  he  is  a  madman  in  his  discontent;  he  is  every 
where  wanting  in  the  wisdom  which  enables  man  in  all  things 
to  observe  the  due  measure.  Although  the  truth  of  his  extra- 
vagant feelings  is  proved  by  his  death,  and  though  when  he 
digs  up  a  treasure  he  spurns  at  the  wealth  which  seems  to 
solicit  him,  we  yet  see  distinctly  enough  that  the  vanity  of  wish- 
ing to  be  singular,  in  both  parts  of  the  plays,  had  some  share  in 
his  liberal  self-forgetfulness,  as  well  as  his  anchoretical  seclu- 
sion. This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  incomparable  scene 
where  the  cynic  Apemantus  visits  Timon  in  the  wilderness.  They 
have  a  sort  of  competition  with  each  other  in  their  trade  of 
misanthropy:  the  cynic  reproaches  the  impoverished  Timon 
with  having  been  merely  driven  by  necessity  to  take  to  the  way 
of  living  which  he  had  been  long  following  of  his  free  choice, 
and  Timon  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being  merely  an  imitator 
of  the  cynic.  As  in  this  subject  the  effect  could  only  be  pro- 
duced by  an  accumulation  of  similar  features,  in  the  variety  of 
the  shades  an  amazing  degree  of  understanding  has  been  dis- 
played by  Shakspeare.  What  a  powerfully  diversified  concert 
of  flatteries  and  empty  testimonies  of  devotedness  !  It  is  highly 
amusing  to  see  the  suitors,  whom  the  ruined  circumstances  of 
their  patron  had  dispersed,  immediately  flock  to  him  again  when 
they  learn  that  he  had  been  revisited  by  fortune.  In  the  speeches 
of  Timon,  after  he  is  undeceived,  all  the  hostile  figures  of.  lan- 
guage are  exhausted, — it  is  a  dictionary  of  eloquent  impreca- 
tions *.' 

and  Timandra  are  not  in  the  train  of  Timon,  but  of  Alcibiades. 
He  is  not  so  desirous  of  being  distinguished  for  magnificence, 
as  of  being  eminent  for  courteous  and  beneficent  actions:  he 
solicits  distinction,  but  it  is  by  doing  good.'  Johnson  has  re- 
marked that  the  attachment  of  his  servants  in  his  declining 
fortunes  could  be  produced  by  nothing  but  real  virtue  and  dis- 
interested kindness.  I  cannot  therefore  think  that  Shakspeare 
meant  to  stigmatize  the  generosity  of  Timon  as  that  of  a  fool,  or 
that  he  meant  his  misanthropy  to  convey  to  as  any  notion  of 
*  the  vanity  of  wishing  to  be  singular.' 
•  Schlegel. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


TiMON,  a  noble  Athenian. 

Lucius,  *! 

LucuLLUs,       >  Lards,  and  Flatterers  qf  Timon. 

Sempronius,  j 

Ventiuius,  one  qfTimon'a  false  Friends, 

Apemantus,  a  chMrlish  Philosopher, 

Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  General, 

Flavius,  Steward  to  Timon. 

Flaminius,    *! 

Lucuius,       >Timon*6  Servants. 

Serviijus,    j 

Caphis,         ^ 

Philotus,      / 

Trrus,  ^  Servants  to  Timon's  Creditors, 

Lucius,  i 

Hortensius,  j 

Two  Servants  of  Varro,  and  the  Servant  qf  Isidore  ;  ( 

o/Timon's  Creditors, 
Cupid  and  Maskers.     Three  Strangers. 
Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  and  Merchant. 
An  old  Athenian.    A  Page.    A  Fool. 

T^D^,   ]  ^itrestes  to  Alcibmdes. 

Other  Lords,  Senators,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Thieves,  a 

Attendants. 

SCENE — Athens ;  and  the  Woods  adjoining. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.     Athens.     A  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  Merchant,  and 
Others,  at  several  Doors. 

Poet. 
Good  day,  sir. 

Pain,  I  am  glad  you  are  well  ^. 

Poet.  I  have  not  seen  you  long;  How  goes  the 
world  ? 

Pain.  It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows. 

Poet.  Ay,  that's  well  known : 

But  what  particular  rarity  ?  what  strange, 
Which  manifold  record  not  matches^?  See, 
Magick  of  bounty !  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjur'd  to  attend.     I  know  the  merchant. 

Pain.  I  know  them  both ;  t'other's  a  jeweller. 

Mer.  O,  'tis  a  worthy  lord ! 

*  It  would  be  less  abrupt  and  more  metrical  to  begin  the  play 
thus : — 

*  Poet,  Good  day,  sir. 
'  Pain,  Good  sir f  I*m  glad  you're  well.' 
^  The  Poet  merely  means  to  ask  if  any  thing  extraordinary  or 
oat  of  the  common  course  of  things  has  lately  happened ;  and  is 
prevented  from  waiting  for  an  answer  by  observing  so  many 
conjured  by  Timon's  bounty  to  attend. 
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Jew.  Nay,  that's  most  fix'd. 

Mer.  A  most  incomparable  mai^ ;  breath'd,  as  it 
were. 
To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness : 
He  passes^. 

Jew.  I  have  a  jewel  here. 

Mer.  O, pray,  let's  see't:  For  the  Lord Timon, sir? 

Jew.  If  he  will  touch  the  estimate^:    But,  for 

that 

Poet^.   When  we  for  recompense  have  prai^d  the 
vile, 
It  stains  the  glory  in  that  happy  verse 
Which  aptly  sings  the  good. 
Mer.  Tis  a  good  form. 

[Lookmg  at  the  Jewel. 
Jew.  And  rich :  here  is  a  water,  look  you. 
Pain.   You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some 
dedication 
To  the  great  lord. 

Poet.  A  thing  slipp'd  idly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  a  gum,  which  oozes ^ 
From  whence  'tis  nourished:  The  fire  i'the  flint 
Shows  not,  till  it  be  struck ;  our  gentle  flame 


breath'dt  as  it  were. 


To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness : 
He  passes,* 

Breaih'd  is  exercisedy  inured  by  constant  practice,  so  in 
not  to  be  wearied.   To  breathe  a  horse  is  to  exercise  him 
course :  continuate  for  continued  course.    He  passeSy  i.  e. 
or  goes  beyond  common  bounds. 

'  Why  this  passes,  Master  Ford.' 

Merry  Wives  of  W 

*  Touch  the  estimate,  that  is,  come  up  to  the  pri4X, 

*  We  must  here  suppose  the  poet  busy  in  recits 
own  work ;  and  that  these  three  lines  are  the  introc 
|»oem  addressed  to  Timon. 

*  The  old  copies  read : — 

'  Our  poesie  is  a  gmone  which  uses.' 
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Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes'^.     What  have  you  there? 

Pain,  A  picture,  sir. — And  when  comes  your 
book  forth? 

Poet,  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment^,  sir. 
Let's  see  your  piece. 

Pain,  Tis  a  good  piece. 

Poet,  So  'tis :  this  comes  off  well  ^  and  excellent. 

Pain.  Indifferent. 

Poet.  Admirable :   How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  standing  ^^  !  what  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth !  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip !  to  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret^*.  , 

Pain,  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch;  Is*t  good? 

Poet.  I'll  say  of  it. 

It  tutors  nature :  artificial  strife  ^^ 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

7  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  word  is  chafes  or  chases  in  the 
folio.  I  think  the  former  is  the  true  reading.  The  poetaster 
means  that  the  vein  of  a  poet  flows  spontMieoasIy,  like  the  cni^ 
rent  of  a  river,  and  flies  firom  each  bound  that  chafes  it  in  its 
coarse,  as  scorning  all  impediment,  and  requiring  no  excitement. 
In  Jalins  Caesar  we  have : — 

'  The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores.' 

*  i.  e.  as  soon  as  mj  book  has  been  presented  to  TimoB. 

^  This  comes  off  toe//  apparently  means  this  is  ckverly  done, 
or  this  piece  is  vjeU  exectUed.  The  phrase  is  used  in  Measure 
for  Measure  ironically.    See  vol  ii.  p.  23,  note  12. 

*^  How  the  graceful  attitude  of  this  figure  proclaims  that  It 
stands  firm  on  its  centre,  or  gives  evidence  in  favour  of  its  own 
fixure.     Grace  is  introduced  as  bearing  witness  to  propriety. 

**  One  might  venture  to  supply  words  to  such  intelligible 
action.  Such  significant  gesture  ascertains  the  sentiments  that 
should  accompany  it.     So  in  Cymbeline,  Act  ii.  Sc.4 : — 

* never  saw  I  pictures 

So  likely  to  report  themselves.' 

*^  i.  e.  the  contest  of  art  with  nature.    This  was  a  very  com- 
mon mode  of  expressing  the  excellence  of  a  painter.  Shakspeare 
has  it  again  more  olearly  expressed  in  bis  Venus  and  Adonis  t— 
*  His  art  with  nature's  tcorhman^hip  at  strife^ 
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Enter  certain  Senators,  and  pass  over. 

Pain.  How  this  lord's  foUow'd ! 

Poet.  The  senators  of  Athens : — Happy  men ! 

Pain.  Look,  more ! 

Poet.  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood 
of  visitors  ^^. 
I  have,  in  this  rough  work,  shap'd  out  a  man, 
Whom  this  beneath  world  ^^  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  amplest. entertainment:  My  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly  ^^,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax  ^^ :  no  levell'd  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold; 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  ^d  forth  on, 
Leaving  no  tract  behind.   ' 

Pain.  How  shall  I  understand  you? 

Poet.  I'll  unbolt  17  to  you. 

You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds 
(As  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures,  as 
Of  grave  and  austere  quality),  tender  down 
Their  services  to  Lord  Timon :  his  large  fortune, 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging. 
Subdues  and  properties  ^^  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts ;  yea,  from  the  glass-fac'd  flat- 
terer 19 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 

*^  '  Mane  salataDtam  totis  yomit  aedibus  undam/ 

^*  So  in  Measure  for  Measure  we  have,  '  This  under  gent- 
ration  ;'  and  in  King  Richard  III.  the  lower  world, 

'^  My  design  does  not  stop  at  any  particular  character. 

*^  An  allusion  to  the  Roman  practice  of  writing  with  a  style 
on  tablets,  covered  with  wax :  a  custom  which  also  prevailed  in 
England  until  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

^^  i.  e.  open,  explain. 

*^  i.  e.  subjects  and  appropriates. 

^®  One  who  shows  by  reflection  the  looks  of  his  patron.  The 
poet  was  mistaken  in  the  character  of  Apemantus ;  but  seeing 
that  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  Timon,  he  naturaily  concluded 
that  he  was  equally  courteous  with  his  other  guests. 
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Than  to  abhor  himself:  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peacis, 
Most  rich  in  Timon's  nod. 

Pam.  I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet.  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill, 
Peign'd  Fortune  to  be  tiiron'd :  The  base  o'the  mount 
Is  rank'd  with  sJl  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures,  . 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states  ^^ :  amongst  them  all. 
Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fix'd. 
One  do  I  personate  of  Lord  Timon's  frame, 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her : 
Whose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Pain.  'Tis  conceiv'd  to  scope  ^^. 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks^ 
With  one  man  beckon'd  from  the  rest  below, 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happiness,  Would  be  well  expressed 
Jn  our. condition ^^. 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  on : 

All  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late 
(Some  better  than  his  vsJue),  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance, 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear^, 

^  i.  e.  to  improve  or  promote  their  conditions.  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  14,  note  6* 

^*  i.  e.  extensiTely  imagined,  largely  conceived. 

^  i.  e.  in  oar  art,  in  painting.  Condition  was  used  for  profes- 
sion, qtuUity ;  fa^on  de  faire.    See  vol.  i.  p.  146,  note  14. 

^  Whisperings  of  officious  servility,  the  incense  of  the  wor- 
shiping parasite  to  the  patron  as  a  god.     Gray  has  excellently 
expressed  in  his  Elegy  these  sacrificial  offerings  to  the  great 
'  from  the  poetic  tribe : — 

'  To  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame.' 

C  2 
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Make  sacred  even  his  sturrop,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air**. 

Pain,  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these? 

Poet.  When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change  of 
mood. 
Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd,  all  his  dependants. 
Which  laboured  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top, 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  down. 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pain.  Tis  comm6n : 
A  thousand  morsJ  paintings  I  can  show, 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  fortune 
More  pregnantly  than  words.    Yet  you  do  well. 
To  show  Lord  Timon,  that  mean  eyes  ^  have  seen 
The  foot' above  the  head. 

Trumpets  sound.   Enter  Timon,  attended ;  the  Ser- 
vant o/^Ventidius  talking  with  him. 

Tim.  Imprison'd  is  he,  say  you? 

Ven.  Serv.  Ay,  my  good  lord:  five  talents  is  his 
debt; 
His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait : 
Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up;  which  faiUng  to  him. 
Periods*®  his  comfort. 

Tim.  Noble  Ventidius !  Well ; 

^*  *  To  drink  the  air*  like  the  haustos  atherios  of  Virgil,  is 
merely  a  poetic  phrase  for  ^aw  the  atr^  or  bretUhe.  To  *  drink 
the  free  air/  therefore,  '  through  another/  is  to  breathe  freely 
at  his  will  only,  so  as  to  depend  on  him  for  the  privilege  of  life; 
not  even  to  breathe  freely  without  his  permission. 

^  i.  e.  inferior  spectators. 

^  To  period  is  perhaps  a  verb  of  Shakspeare's  coinage.  It  is 
nsed  by  Heywood,  after  him,  in  A  Maidenhead  "Well  Lost, 
1634  :— 

'  How  easy  could  I  period  all  my  care.' 

And  in  The  Country  Girl,  by  T.  B.  1647  :— 
*  To  period  our  vain  grieving.'    • 
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I  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  off 

My  friend  when  he  must  need  me  ^.     I  do  know  him 

A  gentleman,  that  well  deserves  a  help, 

Which  he  shall  have :  I'll  pay  the  debt,  and  free  him. 

Ven,  Serv.  Your  lordship  ever  binds  him. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  him :  I  will  send  his  ran- 
some ; 
And,  being  enfranchised,  bid  him  come  to  me : — 
Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up. 
But  to  support  him  after  ^^.— Fare  you  well. 

Ven.  Serv,  All  happiness  to  your  honour  ^ ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  an  old  Athenian. 

« 

Old  Ath.  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 
'  Tim.  Freely,  good  father. 

Old  Ath.  Thou  hast  a  servant  nam'd  Lucilius. 

Tim.  I  have  so :  What  of  him  ? 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  before 
thee. 
.  Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no  ? — Lucilius ! 

Enter  Lucilius. 

Luc.  Here,  at  your  lordship's  service. 

Old  Ath.  This  fellow  here,  Lord  Timon,  this  tUy 
creature. 
By  night  frequents  my  house.     I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  inclined  to  thrift; 

^  Should  we  not  read  '  When  he  most  needs  me  V 
^  Johnson  says  this  thought  is  better  eipresaed  by  Dr.  Mad^ 
den  in  his  Elegy  on  Archbishop  Boulter : — 

*  More  than  tbej  ask'd  he  gave  ;  and  deei»*d  i^  mean 
Onljr  to  help  the  poor — to  beg  again.' 
It  is  said  that  Dr.  Madden  gare  Johnson  ten  gttin®**  ^®^  cotrecl- 
ing  this  poem.  v  ^ 

»  See  note  on  King  Richard  III.  Act  iii.  Sc-  2,  «o^e  XV*^^ 
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And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  rais'd. 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher^ 

Tim.  Well;  what  further? 

Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  have  I,  no  kin  else. 
On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got : 
The  maid  is  fair,  o'the  youngest  for  a  bride. 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost, 
In  quaUties  of  the  best.    This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love :  I  pr'ythee^  noble  lord. 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort; 
Myself  have  spoke  in  yaia.  . 

Tim.  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon^o : 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself. 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

Tim*  Does  she  love  him? 

Old  Ath.  She  is  young,  and  apt : 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity's  in  youth. 

Tim,  [To  LuciLius.]  Love  you  the  maid? 

Luc.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  and  she  accepts  of  it. 

Old  Ath.  If  in  her  marriage  my  consent  be  missing, 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 

^  It  appears  to  me  that  a  word  is  omitted  in  this  line.    Per- 
haps we  should  read : — 

Therefore  he  will  be  [rewarded],  Timon  ; 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself, 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

It  is  true  that  Shakspeare  often  uses  elliptical  phrases,  and  this 
has  been  thought  to  mean  :^*  Yon  say  the  man  is  honest ;  there- 
fore he  ¥rill  continue  to  be  so,  and  is  sure  of  being  sufficiently 
rewarded  by  the  consciousness  of  virtue ;  he  does  not  heed  the 
additional  blessing  of  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife.'  But 
'  it  must  not  bear  my  daughter'  means  '  His  honesty  is  its  own 
reward,  it  must  not  carry  my  daughter.'  A  similar  expression 
occurs  in  Othello: — 

'  "What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe 
If  he  can  carry  her  thus.' 
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Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  «f  the  world, 
And  dispossess  her  all. 

Tim.  How  shall  she  be  endow'd. 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband  ? 

Old  Ath,  Three  talents,  on  the  present;  in  future^ 
aU. 

Tim,  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  serv'd  me  long; 
To  build  his  fortune,  I  will  strain  a  little. 
For  ^tis  a  bond  in  men.     Give  him  thy  daughter : 
What  you  bestow,  in  him  I'll  counterpoise. 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ath.  ,  Most  noble  lord, 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 

Tim.  My  hand^o   thee:    mine  honour  on  my 
promise. 

Luc.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship :  Never  may 
That  state  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping, 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you^^ ! 

[Exeunt  Lucilius  and  old  Athenian. 

Poet.  Vouchsafe  my  labour,  and  long  live  your 
lordship ! 

Tim.  I  thank  you ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  anon ; 
Go  not  away. — What  have  you  there,  my  friend  ? 

Pain.  A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  beseech 
Your  lordship  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outside :  These  pencil'd  figures  are 

3*  <  Let  me  never  henceforth  consider  any  thing  that  I  possess 
bnt  as  owed  or  due  to  you ;  held  for  yoar  service,  and  at  yoar 
disposal.'     So  Lady  Macbeth  says  to  Duncan  : — 
*  Your  servants  ever 
•    Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs  in  oompi, 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure, 
Still  to  return  your  own.* 
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Even  such  as  they  give  out**.     I  like  your  work ; 
And  you  shall  find^  I  like  it :  wait  attendanee 
Till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Pain,  The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Tim,  Well  fare  you,  gentlemen :  Give  me  yx>ur 
hand ; 
We  must  needs  dine  together.-— Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  suffered  under  praise. 

Jew,  What,  my  lord?  dispraise? 

Tim,  A  meer  satiety  of  conmiendationa. 
If  I  should  pay  you  for't  as  'tis  extoll'd, 
It  would  unclew**  me  quite. 

Jew,  My*lord,  'tis  rated 

As  those,  which  sell,  would  give :  But  you  weliknow. 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners. 
Are  prized  by  their  masters**:  belieVt,  dear  lord. 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  wearing  it. 

Tim,  Wellmock'd. 

Mer,  No,  my  good  lord;  he  speaks  the  conmion 
tongue. 
Which  all  men  speak  with  him. 

Tim,  Look,  who  comes  here.  Will  yoti  be  chid? 

Enter  Apemantus*^. 

Jew,  We  will  bear,  with  your  lordship. 

Mer.  He'll  spare  none. 

Tim,  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus ! 

^  Piotnres  haye  no  hjpocrisj ;  they  are  ^hat  they  profess 
to  be. 

^  To  unclew  a  man  is  to  draw  out  the  whole  mass  of  his  for- 
tunes.    To  unclew  being  to  anwind  a  ball  of  thread. 

^  Are  rated  according  to  the  esteem  in  which  their  possessor 
is  held. 

^  See  this  character  of  ^  cjnio  finely  drawn  by  .Lncian,  in 
his  Auction  of  the  Philosophers ;  and  how  well  Shakspeare  has 
copied  it. 
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Apem,  Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  tbou  for  thy  good 
morrow ; 
When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  aad  these  knaves 
honest^. 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  call  them  knaves?  thou 
know'st' them  not.  r 

Apem,  Are  they  not  Athenians  7 

Tim.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  I  repent  not. 

Jew.  You  know  me,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  knowest,  I  do ;  I  call'd  thee  by  thy 
name. 

Tim.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I  am  not  like 
Timon. 

Tim.  Whither  art  going? 

Apem.  To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian's  brains. 

Tim.  That's  a  deed  thou'lt  die  for. 

Apem.  Rights  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by  the  law. 

Tim.  How  Ukest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  The  best  for  the  innocence. 

Tim^  Wrought  he  not  well,  that  painted  it? 

Apem.  He  wrought  better,  that  made  the  painter ; 
and  yet  he's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain.  You  are  a  dog. 

Apem.  Thy  mother's  of  my  generation ;  What's 
she,  if  I  be  a  dog? 

Tim.  Wik  dine  with  me,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  No ;  I  eat  not  lords. 

Tim.  An  thou  shouldst,  thou'dst  anger  ladies. 

Apem.  O,  they  eat  lords ;  so  they  come  by  great 
bellies. 

Tim.  That's  a  lascivious  apprehension. 

*  *  Stay  for  thy  good  morrow  till  I  be  gentle,  which  will 
ha];^peii  at  the  same  time  when  tboa  art  Timon's  dog,  and  these 
kfliaires  honest.'    i.  e.  never. 
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Apem.  So  thoii  apprehend'st  it:  Take  it  for  thy 
labour. 

Tim.  How  dost  thou  lijce  this  jewel,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem,  Not  so  well  as  plain  dealing  ^,  which  will 
not  cost  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim.  What  dost  thoil  think  'tis  worth? 

Apem.  Not  worth  my  thinking. — How  now,  poet  ? 

Poet.  How  now,  philosopher? 

Apem.  Thou  liest. 

Poet.  Art  not  one  ? 

Apem.  Yes. 

Poet.  Then  I  lie  not. 

Apem.  Art  not  a  poet? 

Poet.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  thou  liest:  look  in  thy  last  work, 
where  thou  hast  feign'd  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet.  That's  not  feign'd,  he  is  so. 

Apem.  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay 
thee  for  thy  labour :  He,  that  loves  to  be  flattered, 
is  worthy  o'the  flatterer.  Heavens,  that  I  were  a 
lord! 

JHm.  What  would'st  do  then,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a  lord 
with  my  heart. 

Tim.  What,  thyself  ? 

Apem,  Ay. 

Tim.  Wherefore? 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord^. — 
Art  not  thou  a  merchant? 

^  Alluding  to  the  proverb:  Plain  dealing  is  a  jewel,  but  they 
who  use  it  die  beggars. 

^  This  line  is  corrupt  undoubtedly,  and  none  of  the  emenda- 
tions or  substitutions  that  have  been  proposed  are  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  *  That  I  had  (now  angry)  toish'd  to  be  a 
lord:*  or,  'That  I  had' (90  angry)  tciu  to  be  a  lord.*  Malbne 
propos  d  to  point  the  passage  thus,  *  That  I  had  no  angry  wit- 
To  be  a  lord  !*  and  explains  it,  *  That  I  had  no  wit  [or  discretion!) 
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Mer.  Ay,  Apemantus. 

Apem*  Traffick  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will  not ! 
Mer,  If  traffick  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 
Apem,  Traffick's  thy  god,  and  thy  god  confound 
thee! 

Trumpet,  sound.     Enter  a  Sery^t.       ' 

Tim.  What  trumpet's  that? 

Serv.  .  Tis  Alcibiades,  and 

Some  twenty  horse,  all  of  companionship  ^. 

Tim,  Pray,  entertain  them;  give  them  guide  to 

us. —  [Exeunt  some  Attendants. 

You  must  needs  dine  with  me : — Go  not  you  hence. 

Till  I  have  thanked  you ;  and,  when  dinneir's  done. 

Show  me  this  piece. — I  am  joyful  of  your  sights. — 

Enter  Alcibiades,  with  his  Company. 

Most  welcome,  sir !  [  Hiey  salute. 

Apem.  So,  so ;  there ! — 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints ! — 
That  there  should  be  small  love  'mongst  these  sweet 

knaves. 
And  all  this  court'sy !  The  strain  of  man's  bred  6ut 
Into  baboon  and  monkey^. 

Aldb.  Sir,  you  have  sav'd  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Most  hungrily  on  your  sight. 

Tim.  Right  welcome,  sir : 

m  my  attger,  bat  was  absard  enough  to  wish  myself  one  of  that 
set  of  men,  whom  I  despise.'  These  are  the  best  helps  I  can 
afford  the  reader  towards  a  solation  of  this  enigmatical  passage, 
and  it  mnst  be  confessed  they  are  feeble. 

^  i.  e.  Alcibiades'  companions,  of  such  as  he  consorts  with  and 
sets  on  a  level  with  himself. 

^  Man  is  degenerated  ;  his  strain  or  lineage  is  worn  down  into 
a  monkey. 

VOL.  VIII.  D 
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Ere  we  depart ^^  we'll  share  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleasures.     Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

[Exeunt  aU  hut  Apemantus. 

Enter  two  Lords. 

1  Lord,  What  time  a  day  is%  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Timie  to  be  honest. 

■    1  Lord.  That  time  serves  still. 

il/>em.  The  most  accursed  thou  ^,  thatstill  omit'stit. 

2  Lord.  Thou  art  going  to  Lord  Timon's  feast 
Apem.  Ay;  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine 

heat  fools. 
2  Lord.  Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well. 
Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool,  to  bid  me  farewell  twice. 
2  Lord.  Why,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Shouldst  have  kept  one  to  thyself,  for  I 
mean  to  give  thee  none. 

1  Lord.  Hang  thyself. 

Apem.  No,  I  wUl  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding; 
make  thy  requests  to  thy  friend. 

2  Lord.  Away,  linpeaceable  dog,  or  I'll  spurn 
thee  hence. 

Apem.  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  of  the  ass. 

[Exit. 

1  Lord.  He's  opposite  to  humanity.   Come,  shall 

we  in. 
And  taste  Lord  Timon's  bounty?  he  outgoes 
The  very  heart  of  kindness. 

2  Lord.  He  pours  it  out ;  Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 

^'  It  has  been  before  obsenred  that  to  depart  and  to  parttwere 
anciently  synonymous.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  note  7.  So  in  Kin^ 
John,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2 : — 

*  Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part.* 
*^  Ritson  sa^s  we  shonld  read : — 
'  The  more  accursed  thon.' 
So  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona : — 

'  The  fnor«  degenerate  and  base  art  thon/ 
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« 

Is  but  his  steward :  no  meed  *^,  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself;  no  gift  to  Mm, 
But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of. quittance^. 

1  lord.  The  noblest  mind  he  carries. 
That  ever  govem'd  man. 

2  Zorcf.  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes!  Shallvrein? 
1  Lord,  I'll  keep  you  company.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
The  satne.    A  Room  of  State  in  Timon's  House. 

Hautboys  playing  loud  musick.  A  great  banquet 
served  in;  Flavius  and  otfiers  attending;  then 
enter  Timon,  Alcibiades,  Lucius,  Lucul- 
Lus,  Sempronius,  and  other  Athenian  Senators, 
with  Ventidius,  and  Attendants.  Then  comes 
dropping  after  all,  Apemantus,  discontentedly. 

Ven.  Most  honour'd  Timon,  't  hath  pleas'd  the 
gods  to  remember 
My  father's  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace. 
He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich: 
Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  those  talents. 
Doubled,  with  thanks,  and  service,  from  whose  help 
I  deriv'd  hberty. 

Tim.  O,  by  no  means. 

Honest  Ventidius:  you  mistake  my  love; 
I  gave  it  freely  ever;  and  there's  none 
Can  truly  say,  he  gives,  if  he  receives : 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them ;  Faults  that  are  rich,  are  fair  ^. 

*^  Meed  here  means  desert, 

**  i.  e.  all  the  castomarj  returns  made  in  discharge  of  obliga- 
tions. 

*  *  The  faults  of  rich  persons^  and  which  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease of  riches,  wear  a  plausible  appearance,  and  as  the  world 
goes  are  thought  fair ;  but  they  are  faults  notwithstanding. 
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Ven.  A  Doble  spirit. 

[TAey  all  stand  ceremonunuly  looking  on 

TiMON. 

Tim.  Nay,  my  lords,  ceremony 

Was  but  devis'd  at  first,  to  set  a  gloss 
On  faint  deeds,  hoUow  welcomes. 
Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shown ; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none. 
Pray,  sit ;  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes, 
llian  my  fortunes  to  me.  [They  sit. 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  confessed  it 

Apem.  Ho,  ho,  confess'd  it?  hang'd  it^,  have  you 
not? 

Tim.  O,  Apemantus !  you  are  welcome. 

Apem.  No, 

You  shall  not  make  me  welcome : 
I  come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors. 

Tim.  Fye,  thou  art  a  churl :  you  have  got  a  humour 
there 
Does  not  become  a  man,  'tis  much  to  blame  : — 
They  say,  my  lords,  ira  Juror  brevis  est. 
But  yond'  man's  ever  angry  ^. 
Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himself; 
For  he  does  neither  affect  company. 
Nor  is  he  fit  for  it,  indeed. 

Apem.  Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil^,  Timon ; 
I  come  to  observe ;  I  give  thee  warning  on't. 

'  There  seems  to  be  some  allosion  to  a  common  proyerbial 

saying  of  Shakspeare's  time,  '  Confess  and  be  hanged.'     See 

OtbelJo,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 
'  The  old  copy  reads  *  Yond*  man*s  very  angrj.' 
*  Steerens  and  Malone  dismissed  apperil  from  the  text,  and 

inserted  own  peril:  but  Mr.  Gifford  has  shown  that  the  word 

occors  sereral  times  in  Ben  Jonson : — 

'  Sir,  I  will  bail  you  at  mine  own  apperil.* 

Devil  is  an  Ass, 

See  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  v.  p.  137 ;  vol.  vi.  p.  117,  and  p.  159. 
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Tim,  1  take  no  heed  of  thee;  thou  art  an  Athe- 
nian ;  therefore  welcome :  I  myself  would  have  no 
power :  pr'ythee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent^. 

Aj^em,  I  scorn  thy  meat;  'twould  choke  me,  for ^ 
I  should 
Ne*er  flatter  thee.— rO  you  gods  I  what  a  number 
Of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  sees  them  not ! 
It  grieves  me,  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat 
In  one  man's  blood;  and  all  the  madness  is. 
He  cheers  them  up  too 7. 
I  wonder,  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men : 
Methinks  they  should  invite  them  without  knives^; 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  their  lives. 
There's  much  example  for't ;  the  fellow,  that 
Sits  next  him  now,  parts  bread  with  him,  and  pledges 
The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 
Is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him :  it  has  been  prov'd. 
If  I 

Were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals; 
Lest  they  should  spy  my  windpipe's  dangerous  notes^ : 
Great  men  should  drink  wilii  harness  ^^  on  their 
throats. 

5  *  I  myself  would  have  no  power  to  make  thee  silent,  bot  I 
wish  thou  wouldst  let  my  meat  stop  your  mouth.' 

^  jFor.in  the  sense  of  cause  or  because, 

^  *  It  grieves  me  to  see  so  many  feed  luxuriously,  or  sauce 
their  meat  at  the  expense  of  one  man,  whose  very  hhod  (means 
of  living)  must  at  length  be  exhausted  by  them ;  and  yet  he  pre- 
posterously encourages  them  to  proceed  in  his  destruction.' 

^  It  was  the  custom  in  old  times  for  every  guest  to  bring  his 
own  knife,  which  he  occasionally  whetted  on  a  stone  that  hung 
behind  the  door.  One  of  these  whetstones  was  formerly  to  be 
seen  in  Parkinson's  Museum.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  they  were  strangers  to  the  use  of  forks. 

^  *  The  windpipe's  notes'  were  the  indications  in  the  throat  of 
its  situation  when  in  the  act  of  drinking ;  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  our  ancestors'  throats  were  uncovered.  Perhapa,  as 
Steevens  observes,  a  quibble  is  intended  on  totnc^p^  and  notes. 


'°  1.  e.  armour. 
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Tim.  My  lord,  in  heart^^ ;  and  let  the  health  go 
round. 

2  Lord.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 

Apem.  Flow  this  way ! 

A  brave  fellow ! — ^be  keeps  his  tides  well.    Timon^^, 
Those  healths  will  make  thee,  and  thy  state,  look  ill. 
Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner. 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'the  inire : 
This,  and  my  food,  are  equals ;  there's  no  odds. 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 

Apemantus's  Grace. 

Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf; 

I  pray  for  no  man,  hut  myself: 

Grant  I  may  never  prove  sofond^^. 

To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond; 

Or  a  harlot,  for  her  weeping: 

Or  a  dog,  that  seems  a  sleeping : 

Or  a  keeper,  with  my  freedom; 

Or  my  friends,  if  I  should  need  'em. 

Amen.     Sofallto't: 

Rich  men  sin,  and  I  eat  root. 

[Eats  and  drinks. 
Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus ! 

Tim.  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart's  in  the  field' 
now. 

AlcUf.  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  service,  my  lord; 

*i  *  Mj  lord's  healtli  io  sincerity.*  So  in  Chaucer's  Knightes 
Tale  :— 

*  And  was  all  his  in  chere,  as  his  in  herte.* 

''  This  speech,  except  the  concluding  couplet,  is  printed  at 
prose  in  the  old  copy,  nor  could  it  be  exhibited  as  verse  without 
transposing  the  word  Timon,  which  follows  look  iU,  to  its  present 
place.  1  think  with  Malone  that  many  of  the  speeches  in  this 
plaj,  which  are  now  exhibited  in  a  loose  and  imperfect  kind^l^ 
metre,  were  intended  by  Shakspeare  for  prose,  in  which  foria 
they  are  exhibited  in  the  old  copy. 

"  Foolish. 
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Tim.  You  had  rather  be  afe  a  breakfast  of  enemies, 
than  a  dinner  of  friends. 

Alcib.  So  they  were  bleeding  new,  my  lord,  there's 
DO  meat  like  them ;  I  could  wish  my  best  friend  at 
such  a  feast. 

Apem.  'Would  all  those  flatterers  were  thine  ene- 
mies then ;  that  then  thou  might's!  kill  'em,  and  bid 
me  to  'em. 

1  Lord.  Might  we  but  have  that  happiness,  my 
lord,  that  you  would  once  use  our  hearts,  whereby 
we  might  express  some  part  of  our  zeals,  we  should 
think  ourselves  for  ever  perfect^*. 

Tim.  O,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends,  but  the  gods 
themselves  have  provided  that  I  shall  have  much 
help  from  you :  How  had  you  been  my  friends  else? 
why  have  you  that  charitable  ^^  title  from  thousands, 
did  you  not  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart?  I  have 
told  more  of  you  to  myself,  than  you  can  with 
modesty. speak  in  your  own  behalf;  and  thus  faF  I 
confirm  you.  O,  you  gods,  think  I,  what  need  we 
have  any  friends,  if  we  should  never  have  need  of 
them?  they  were  the  most  needless  creatures  living, 
should  we  ne'er  have  use  for  them:  and  would 
most  resemble  sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases, 
that  keep  their  sounds  to  themselves.  Why,  I  have 
often  wished  myself  poorer,  that  I  might  come  nearer 
to  you.  We  are  born  to  do  benefits:  and  what 
better  or  properer  can  we  call  our  own,  than  the 
riches  of  our  friends?  O,  what  a  precious  comfort 
'tis  to  have  so  many,  like  brothers,  commanding 
one  another's  fortunes !  O  joy,  e'en  made  away  ere 

'^  i.  e.  arriTed  at  the  perfection  of  happiness, 
ip?**  ^  Why  are  joa  distinguished  from  thonsaods  by  that  title  of 
ykdearment,  was  there  not  a  particular  connection  and  intercourse 
vf  tenderness  between  you  and  me  ?*     Thus  Milton: — 
^  Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  bFotherw' 
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it  can  be  bom  ^^ !  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  out  water, 
methinks :  to  forget  their  faults^  I  dnnk  to  you. 
Apem.  Thou  weepest  to  make  them  drink,  Timon. 

2  Lard,  Joy  had  the  like  conception  ih  our  eyes. 
And,  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe  sprung  up. 

Apem.  Ho,  ho !  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a  bastard. 

3  Lord.  I  proihise  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd  me 

much. 
Apem.  Much  17!  [Tucket sounded. 

Tim.  What  means  that  trump?— How  now? 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Pleasayou,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  ladies 
most  desirous  of  admittance. 

Tim.  Ladies  ?  what  are  their  wills  ? 

Serv.  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my  I  '^ 
lord,  which  bears  that  oflSce,  to  signify  their  plea-  I  ^ 
sures. 

Tim.  I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cupid. 
<^up.  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon;— and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste !— The  five  best  senses 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron ;  and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  thy  pUnteous  bosom :   The  ear. 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  all  pleas'd  from  %  ^^^®  ^*^®  *' 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  tbine  eyes. 

^im.  They  are  welcome  all;  let  t^^m  have  V\w 
admittance: 
Musick,  make  their  welcome.  [^^^  Cvv^P' 

1  J^rd.  You  see,  my  lord,  how  amp^^  y^^  ^^  ^^ 
lov'd. 

r/  ^3oy!  e'e^n  made  away  C^-  «•  destroyed,  turned  to  teaTi\ 


ere 


^^  be  hor^'       So  in  RaU^eo  and  Juliet  '-^  , 
'  Thes^  'violent  delighU  haye  violent  ^nas, 


»7  »^     J^min     *»'^*'^  innmpW."  .  .  «  of  doubt  c^*  „ 

«'evo;        »*»•  MOO,  nO*«  18. 
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Which  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind ; 
You  have  added  worth  uuto't,  and  lively  lustre. 
And  entertain'd  me  with  mine  own  device; 
I  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

1  Lady.  My  lord,  you  take  us  even  at  the  best^. 

Apem.  'Faith,  for  the  worst  is  filthy ;  and  would 
not  hold  taking,  I  doubt  me. 

Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet ^^ 
Attends  you:  Please  you  to  dispose  yourselves. 

All  Lad.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Cupid,  and  Ladies. 

Tim.  Flavins, — 

Ftav.  My  lord. 

Tim.  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.  Yes,  my  lord. — More  jewels  yet ! 
There  is  no  crossing  him  in  his  humour ;        [Ande. 
Else  I  should  tell  him,— Well,— i'faith,  I  should, 
When  all's  spent,  he'd  be  cross'd^  then,  an  he 

could. 
'Tis  pity,  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind ; 
That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind^'. 

[Exit,  and  returns  with  the  casket. 

1  Lord.  Where  be  our  men? 

'    Serv.  Here,  my  lord,  in  readiness. 

2  Lord.  Our  horses. 

Tim.  •  O,  my  friends, 

I  have  one  word  to  say  to  you :  Look,  my  good  lord, 

.    ^  i.  e. '  you  have  conceiyed  the  fairest  of  as/  or  '  jou  think 
favourablj  of  ear  performance,  and  make  the  best  of  it.' 

^*  So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

'  We  have  &  foolish  trifling  sapper  towards.' 

^  An  equivoque  is  here  intended,  in  which  crosi*d  means  have 
his  hand  crossed  with  money,  or  have  money  in  his  possession, 
and  to  be  cross' d  or  thwarted.  So  in  As  You  Like  It, '  Yet  I  sboald 
bear  no  cross,  if  I  did  bear  you.'  Many  coins  being  marked  with 
a  cross  on  the  reverse.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  318,  note  3. 

^  *  'Tis  pity  bounty  [i.  e.  profusion]  has  not  eyes  behind  [to  see 
the  miseries  that  follow  it].  That  man  might  not  become 
wretched  for  his  nobleness  of  soul.' 
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I  mtist  entreat  you  honour  kne  so  tnuch, 

As  to  advance  ^  this  jewel ;  accept  and  wear  it. 

Kind  my  lord. 

1  Zorcf.  I  am  so  far  abeady  in  your  gifts, — 
All,  So  are  we  aU. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the 
senate 
Newly  alighted,  and  come  to  visit  you. 

Tim,  They  are  fairly  welcome. 

Flav.  I  beseech  your  honour. 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word ;  it  does  concern  you  n^ar. 

IHm.  Near?  why  then  another  time  111  hear  thee: 
I  pr'ythee,  let  us  be  provided*^ 
To  show  them  entertainment. 

Flav.  I  scarce  know  how. 

[Aside. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv,  May  it  please  your  honour,  the  Lord 

Lucius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 
Four  milk-white  horses,  trapp'd  in  silver. 

Tim,  I  shall  accept  them  fairly :  let  the  presents 

Enter  a  third  Servant. 

Be  worthily  entertain 'd. — How  now,  what  news? 

3  Serv,  Please  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable 
gentleman.  Lord  Lucullus,  entreats  your  company 
to-morrow  to  hunt  with  him;  and  has  sent  your 
honour  two  brace  of  greyhounds^ 

**  i.  e.  prefer  it,  raiae  it  to  honour  by  wearing  it.  The  Jew- 
eller sajs  to  Timon  in  the  preceding  scene, '  Yon  mend  the  jewel 
bj  wearing  it.' 

^  Steerena,  to  complete  the  measure,  proposes  to  read : — 
'  I  pr'jrthee,  let  as  be  provided  Mraight.* 
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Tim.  I'll  hunt  with  him;   And  let  them  be  re- 
ceiv'd. 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flav.  [Aside,]  What  will  this  come  to? 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give 
Great  gifts,  and  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer. 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse ;  or  yield  me  this. 
To  show  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is. 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good ; 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state. 
That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt,  he  owes 
JPor  every  word ;  he  is  so  kind,  that  he  now 
Pays  interest  for't;  his  land's  put  to  their  books. 
Well,  'would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office, 
Before  I  were.forc'd  outf 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed. 
Than  such  as  do  even  enemies  exceed. 
I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [Exit, 

Tim,  You  do  yourselves 

Much  wrong,  you   bate   too  much   of  your  own 

merits : — 
Here,  my  lord,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2  Lord.  With  more  than  common  thanks  I  will 

receive  it. 

3  Lord.  O,  he  is  the  very  soul  of  bounty ! 
Tim,  And  now  I  remember,  my  lord,  you  gave 

Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  on :  it  is  yours,  because  you  lik'd  it. 

2  Lord.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  in  that. 

Tim.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord ;  I  know, 
'  no  man 
Can  justly  praise,  but  what  he  does  affect  t 
I  weigh  jny  friend's  affection  with  mine  own ; 
111  tell  you  true.     I'll  call  on  you. 

All  Lords.  None  so  welcome. 

Tim,  I  take  all  and  your  several  visitations 
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So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  givei: 
Methinks,  I  could  deal^^  kingdoms  to  my  friends, 
And  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich. 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee :  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongst  the  dead :  and  all  the  lands  thou  hast 
Lie  in  a  pitch'd  field. 

Akib,  Ay,  defiled  land,  my  lord. 

1  Lord,  We  are  so  virtuously  bound, 

Titn.  And  so 

Am  I  to  you. 
.     2  Lord.         So  infinitely  endeared, 

Tim.  All  to  you^. — Lights,  more. lights. 

1  Lord.  The  best  of  happiness. 

Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you,  Lord  Timon  ! 

Tim.  Ready  for  his  friends. 

-   [Exeunt  Alcibiades,  Lords,  Sfc. 

Apem.  What  a  coil's  here ! 

Serving  of  becks  ^®,  and  jutting,  out  of  bums ! 
I  doubt  whether  their  legs  ^^  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  'em.     Friendship's  full  of  dregs : 
Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  legs. 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'sies. 

Tim.  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not  sullen, 
I'd  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem.  No,  I'll  nothing :  for,  if  I  should  be  bribed 

« 

^  i.  e.  could  dispense  them  on  every  side  with  an  angradginp^ 
distribcrtion. 

^  That  is, '  all  good  wishes  to  you/  or  *  all  happiness  attend 
you.' 

^  A  beck  is  a  nod  or  salutation  with  the  head.  Steeyens  says 
that '  beck  has /bur  distinct  significations/  but  they  will  resolve 
themselves  into  ttoo.  Beck,  a  rivulet,  or  little  river ;  and  beck  a 
motion  or  sign  with  the  head ;  signa  capitis  voluntatem  ostendens.. 
This  last  may  be  either  a  nod  of  salutation,  of  assent  or  dissent, 
or  finally  of  command. 

^  He  plays  upon  the  word  legt  as  it  signifies  a  limb,  and  a 
boa  or  act  of  obeisance, 

VOL.  VIII.  E 
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too,  there  would  be  none  left  to  rail  upon  lliee;  an 
then  thoii  would'st  sin  the  faster.  Thou  givest  e 
long,  Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou  wilt  give  away  tiiyse 
in  paper  ^  shortly :  What  need  these  feasts,  pomp 
and  vain  glories  ? 

Tim.  Nay,  an  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  one 
I  am  sworn,  not  to  give  regard  to  you.  Farewell 
and  come  with  better  musick.  [Exi 

Apem,  So ; — ^thou'lt  not  hear  me  bow, — Hbou  sha 
not  then,  1*11  lock  thy  heaven  ^^  from  thee. 
O,  that  men's  ears  should  be 
To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery !  [Exi 
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SCENE  I.  Athens.  A  i^omit  in  a  Senator's  H&us 

Enter  a  Senator,  with  papen  in  his  hand. 

Sen.  And  late,  five  thousand  to  Varro;  and  ) 
Isidore 
He  owes  nine  thousand;  besides  my  former  sum. 
Which  makes  it  five  and  twenty. — Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  waste  ?  It  cannot  hold ;  it  will  not. 
If  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar's  dog. 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold : 

^  Warbarton  explained  this  '  be  rained  bj  his  secarities  e 
tered  into.'     Dr.  Farmer  would  read  proper,  i.  e.  I  suppose, 
propria  persona.  ■  Steevens  supports  this  reading  bj  a  quotati 
from  Roy's  Satire  on  Cardinal  Wolsej : — 

« — their  qrder 

Is  to  have  nothing  in  proper, 
But  to  use  all  thynges  in  commune.' 
^*  By  his  heaoen  he  means  good  advice ;  the  only  thing  by  whi 
he  could  be  saved. 
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If  I  would  sell  my  liorse>  and  buy  twenty  more 
Better  than  he^  why,  give  my  horse  to  Timon, 
Ask  nothing.  g^T«  it  him,  it  foalfr  me  ^,  straight, 
And  able  horses :  No  porter  at  his  gate  ^ ; 
But  rather  one  that  snales,  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by.     It  ccumot  hold ;  no  reason 
Can  sound  his  state  in  safety  \    Caphis,  ho  I 
Caphis,Isay! 

Enter  Caphis. 

Caph.  Here,' sir;  What  is  your  pleasure? 

Sen.  Get  on  your  cloak,  and  haste  you  to  Lord 
Timon; 
Imp6rtune  him  for  my  monies ;  be  not  ceas'd^ 

^  The  commentators  hare  made  difficulties  about  this  passage, 
which  appears  to  me  quite  plain  and  intelligible  without  a  com- 
ment. '  If  I  give  my  horse  to  Timon  it  immediatelj  foals,  i.  e. 
produces  me  several  able  horses.'  We  have,  as  Malone  observes, 
the  same  sentiment,  differently  expressed,  before : — 

* . no  meed  but  he  repays 

Sevenfold  above  itself ;  no  gift  to  him 
But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance.' 
•  ^  Sternness  was  the  characteristic  of  a  porter.  There  appeared 
at  Kenilworth  Castle  [1575]  *  a  porter  tall  of  parson,  big  of  lim, 
and  steam  of  covntmauns*    And  in  Decker's  play  of  A  Knight's 
Conjuring,  &c. '  You  mistake,  if  you  imagine  that  Plutoe's  porter 
is  like  one  of  those  big  fellowes  that  stand  like  gyants  at  lordes 
gates,  &c. — Yet  hee's  surly  as  those  key-turners  are.'   The  word 
dne,  in  the  secohd  line,  does  not  refer  to  porter,  but  means  a  per- 
son.    '  He  has  no  stern  forbidding  porter  at  his  gate  to  keep 
people  out,  but  a  person  who  smiles  and  invites  them  in.' 

^  Johnson  altered  this  to  *  found  his  state  in  safety.'  But  the 
reading  of  the  folio  is  evidently  sound,  which  I  think  will  bear 
explanation  thus : — *  No  reason  can  proclaim  his  state  in  safety, 
or  not  dangerous.    So  in  King  Henry  VIII.  Act  v.  Sc.  2  :— 

'  Pray  heaven  be  sound  not  my  disgrace !' 
Again  in  Julius  Caesar,  Act  i.  Sc.  2  : — 

'  Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ?' 
*  Be  not  stayed  or  stopped: — 

*  Why  should  Tiberius'  liberty  be  ceased?* 

Claudius  Tiberius^  Nero,  160T. 
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With  slight  denial ;  nor  then  silenced,  when — 

Commend  me  to  your  master — and  the  cap 

Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus  :• — but  tell  him,  sirrah. 

My  uses  cry  to  me,  I  must  serve  my  turn 

Out  of  mine  own ;  his  days  and  times  are  past. 

And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 

Have  smit  my  credit;  I  loye,  and  honour  him ; 

But  must  not  break  my  back,  to  heal  his  finger : 

Immediate  are  my  needs;  and  my  relief 

Must  not  be  toss'd  and  turn'd  to  me  in  words. 

But  find  supply  immediate.     Get  you  gone : 

Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspect, 

A  visage  of  demand ;  for,  I  do  fear. 

When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  ovm  wing, 

Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull^. 

Which  ^  flashes  now  a  phoenix.     Get  you  gone. 

Cftph.  I  go,  sir. 

Sen,  I  go,  sir  ? — ^take  the  bonds  along  with  you. 
And  have  the  dates  in  compt. 

Caph,  I  will,  sir. 

Sen.  Go. 

[Exeunt, 

■ 

"^  This  passage  has  been  thas  explained  bj  Roger  Wilbraham, 
Esq.  in  his  Glossary  of  words  used  in  Cheshire :— •'  GuU,  s.  a 
naked  guU;  so  are  called  all  nestling  birds  in  quite  an  unfledged 
state.  They  have  a  yellowish  cast ;  and  the  word  is,  I  believe, 
derived  from  the  A.  S.  geole,  or  the  Sui.  Got.  gul,  yellow,  Somn. 
and  Ihre.  The  commentators,  not  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  naked  gull,  blunder  in  their  attempts  to  explain  those  words 
in  Timon  of  Athens.* — Arckeeologia,  vol.  xix.  Mr.  Boswell  ob- 
serves that  in  the  Blacke  Booke,  1604,  sig.  C.  3.  a  young  heir  is 
termed  a  gull-finch ;  and  that  it  is  probably  used  with  tibe  same 
meaning  in  When  You  See  Me  Yon  Know  Me,  by  Sam.  Rowley, 
1633,  sig.  E.  2.  verso,  *  The  angels  has  flown  about  to  night,  and 
two  guUs  are  light  into  my  hands.' 

^  Which  for  who.  The  pronoun  relative  applied  to  things  is 
frequently  used  for  the  pronoun  relative  applied  to  persons  by 
old  writers,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  a  grammaticd 
0rror.     Jt  is  still  preserved  in  the  Lord's  prayer. 
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SCENE  n. 

The  8ame,    A  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Flavius,  vnth  many  Bills  in  his  hand. 

Flav.  No  care»  no  stop !  so  senseless  of  expense^ 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot:  Takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him ;  nor  resumes  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue ;  Never  mind 
Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind^. 
What  shall  be  done?  He  will  not  hear,  till  feel : 
I  must  be  round  with  him  now  he  comes  fromhunting. 
Eye,  fye,  fye,  fye ! 

Enter  C  aphis,  and  the  Servants  of  Isidore  and 

Varro. 

Caph.  Good  even  ^,  Varro :  What, 

You  come  for  money  ? 

Var»  Serv,  Is't  not  your  business  too  ? 

Caph.  It  is; — And  yours  too,  Isidore? 

Isid,  Serv,  It  is  so. 

Caph.  'Would  we  were  all  discharg'd ! 

Var.  Serv.  I  fear  it. 

Caph.  Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  Timon,  Alcibiades,  and  Lords,  Sfc. 

Tim.  So  soon  as  dinner's  done,  we'll  forth  agai^i^t 
My  Alcibiades. — With  me?  What's  your  will? 

^  This  is  elHpticaUy  expressed : — 

* Never  mind 

Was  [made]  to  be  unwise  [in  order]  to  be  so  kind.' 
Conrersfition,  as  Johns^  observes,  affords  manj  examples  of 
similar  lax  expression. 

3  Good  etettf  or  good  den,  was  the  nsaal  salutation  from  noon, 
the  moment  that  good  morrow  became  improper.  See  Romeo 
ind  Juliet,  Act  ii.  Sc.  4. 

'  i  e.  to  banting;  in  our  author's  time  it  was  the  custom  to 

e2 
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Caph.  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues. 

Tim,  Dues  ?  Whence  are  you  ? 

Caph.  Of  Athens,  here,  my  lord. 

Tim,  Go  to  my  steward. 

Caph,  Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me  off 
To  the  succession  of  new  days  this  month : 
My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion. 
To  call  upon  his  own ;  and  humbly  prays  you. 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  suit^. 
In  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim.  Mine  honest  friend, 

I  pr'ythee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph,  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Tim,  Contain  thyself,  good  friend*^ 

Var,  Serv,  One  Varro's  servant,  my  good  lord,— - 

Isid,  Serv,                                      '  From  Isidore  t 
.  He  humbly  prays  your  speedy  payment, 

Caph,  If  you  did  know,  my  lord,  my  master's 
wants, 

Var,  Serv,  Twas  due  on  forfeiture,  my  lord,  six 
weeks, 
And  past, r 

Isid,  Serv,  Your  steward  puts  me  off,  my  lord ; 
And  I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. 

Tim,  Give  me  breath, 

I  do  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on ; 

[Exeunt  Alcibiades  and  Lords. 
I'll  wait  upon  you  instantly. — Come  hither,  pray 
you;  [ToFlavtus. 

How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encounter'd 

hunt  as  well  after  dinner  as  before.  Thus  in  Tancred  and  Gis- 
manda,  1592,  *  He  means  this  evening  in  tbe  park  to  hunt.'  Queen 
Elizabeth,  daring  her  stay  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  s^e  always 
hunted  in  the  afternoon. 

*  i.e.  that  yoa  will  behave  on  this  occasion  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  your  other  noble  qualities. 
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With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds  ^, 
And  the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts> 
Against  my  honour? 

Flav.  Please  you,  gentlemen. 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business : 
ITour  importunacy  cease,  till  after  dinner ; 
That  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  so,  my  friends : 

See  them  well  entertain'd.  [E^t  Timon. 

Flav,  I  pray,  draw  near. 

[Exit  Flavius. 

Enter  Apemantus  and  a  Fool^ 

Caph,  Stay,  stay,  here  comes  the  fool  with  Ape- 
mantus ;  let's  have  some  sport  with  'em. 
Var,  Serv.  Hang  him,  he'll  abuse  us. 

Isid.  Serv,  A  plague  upon  him,  dog ! 

Var.  Serv.  How  dost,  fool  ? 

Apem.  Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow  ? 

Var.  Serv.  I  speak  not  to  thee. 

Apem.  No ;  'tis  to  thyself, — Come  away. 

[To  the  Fool. 

Isid.  Serv.  [  To  Var.  Serv.]    There's  the   fool 
hangs  on  your  back  sdready. 

Apem.  No,  thou  stand'st  single,  thou  art  not  on 
him  yet. 

*  The  old  copy  reads: — 

* of  debt,  broken  bonds.' 

The  emendation,  which  was  made  by  Malone,  is  well  supported 

by  corresponding  passages  in  the  poet.    Thus  at  p.  32,  ante : — 

*  And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates.*. 

^  Johnson  thought  that  a  scene  or  passage  had  been  here  lost, 
in  which  the  audience  were  informed  that  the  fool  and  the  page 
that  follows  him  belonged  to  Phrynia,  Timandra,  or  some  other 
jBOurtesan ;  upon  the  knowledge  .of  which  depends  the  greater 
pai  t  of  the  ensuing  jocularity. 
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Caph,  Where's  the. fool  now? 

Apem^  He  last  ask'd  the  question. — ^Poor  rogues, 
and  usurers'  men !  bawds  between  gold  and  want  1 

All  Serv.  What  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem,  Asses. 

All  Serv.  Why?    . 

Apem.  That  you  ask  me  what  you  are,  and  do 
not  know  yourselves. — Speak  to  'em,  fooL 

Fool,  How  do  you,  gentlemen? 
.    All  Serv.  Gramercies,'good  fool:  How  does  your 
mistress? 

FooL  She's  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such 
chickens  as  you  are.     'Would,  we  could  see  you 
at  Corinth  '^. 
.  Apem.  Good!  gramercy; 

Enter  Page. 

Fool.  Look  you,  here  comes  my  mistress'  page. 

Page,  [To  the 'Fool,]  Why,  how  now,  captain? 
what  do  you  in  this  wise  company? — How  dost 
thou,  Apemantus? 

Apem,  Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I 
might  answer  thee  profitably. 

Page.  Pr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  super- 
scription of  these  letters;  I  know  not  which  ii 
which. 

Apem,  Canst  not  read? 

Page.  No. 

7  The  reputation  of  the  ladies  of  Corinth  for  gallantry  oansed 
the  term  to  be  anciently  used  for  a  house  of  ill  repate.  The 
scalding^  to  which  the  fool  allades,  is  the  curative  process  for  a 
certain  disease,  by  means  of  a  tub,  which  persons  affected  (ac« 
cording  to  Handle  Holme,  Storehouse  of  Armory,  b.  iii.  p.  441), 
'  were  put  into,  not  to  boyl  up  to  an  heigh tb,  but  to  parboylJ 
In  the  frontispiece  to  the  Old  Latin  Comedy  of  Cornelianuoi 
Dolium  this  sweating  tub  is  represented.  It  was  anciently  the 
practice  to  scald  the  feathers  off  poultry  instead  of  plnckiog 
them. 
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Apem.  There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that 
day  thou  art  hanged.  This  is  to  Lord  Timon;  this 
to  Alcibiades.  Go :  thou  wast  bom  a  bastard,  and 
Uiou'lt  die  a  bawd. 

Page,  Thou  wast  whelped  a  dog;  and  thou  shalt 
famish,  a  dog's  death.     Answer  not,  I  am  gone. 

[Exit  Page* 

ilpem.  Even  so  thou  out-run'st  grace.  Fool,  I 
will  go  with  you  to  Lord  Timon's. 

FooL  Will  you  leave  me  there? 

Apem,  If  Timon  stay  at  home. — ^You  three  serve 
three  usurers? 

All  Serv.  Ay ;,  'would  they  served  us !  , 

Apem,  So  would  I,  as  good  a  trick  as  ever  hang- 
ipan  served  thief. 

Fool,  Are  you  three  usurers'  men  ? 

All  Serv,  Ay,  fool. 

Foot,  I  think,  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his 
servant:  My  mistress  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool. 
When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they 
approach  sadly,  and  go  away  merry;  but  they 
enter  my  mistress'  house  merrily,  and  go  away 
sadly :  The  reason  of  this  ?. 

Vai\  Serv,  I  could  render  one. 

Apem,  Do  it  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
wboremaster,  and  a  knave ;  which  notwithstanding, 
thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Var,  Serv,  What  is  a  whoremaster,  fool  ? 

Fool,  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something  like 
thee.  'Tis  a  spirit:  sometime,  it  appears  like  a 
lord;  sometime,  like  a  lawyer;  sometime,  like  a 
philosopher,  with  two  stones  more  than  his  artifi- 
jcial  one^:   He  is  very  often  like  a  knight;   and^ 

^  Meaning  the  celebrated  object  of  all  alchjrmicftl  research, 
the  philosopher's  stone,  at  that  time  much  talked  of.  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  was  one  of  those  who  lost  considerable  sums  in 
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generally  in  all  shapes,  that  man  goes  up  and  down 
in,  from  fourscore  td  thirteen,  this  spirit  walks  iOi 

Var.  Serv.  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

Fool.  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man :  as  much 
foolery  as  I  have,  so  moch  wit  thou  lackest. 

Apem,  That  answer  might  hare  become  Ape* 
mantus. 

AU  Serv*  Asid^,  aside ;  here  comes  Lord  Timon. 

Re-enter  Timon  and  Flavius, 

Apem.  Come  with  me,  fool,  come. 

Fool.  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  bro^ 
ther,  and  woman ;  sometime,  the  philosopher. 

[Exeunt  APEMANTtJS  and  Fool. 

Flav.  'Pray  you,  walk  near ;  I'll  speak  with  yott 
anon.  [Exeunt  Serv. 

Tim.  You  make  me  marvel:  Wherefoi-e,  ere  this 
time. 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me ; 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense. 
As  I  had  leave  of  means  ? 

Flav.  You  would  not  hear  me, 

At  many  leisures  I  propos'd. 

Tim.  Go  to : 

Perchance,  some  single  vantages  you  took. 
When  my  indisposition  ptit  you  back ; 
And  that  unaptness  made  yonr  minister  9, 
Thus  to  exciuse  yourself. 

Flav.  O  my  good  lord ! 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts. 
Laid  them  before  you;  you  would  throw  them  off, 

seeking  of  it.  Sir  Richard  Steele  wiu  one  of  the  last  eminent 
men  who  entertained  hopes  of  being  successfal  in  thk  pursait. 
His  laboraU^rj  was  at  Poplar. 

'  The  construction  is,  *  And  made  that  nnaptaess  your  mi" 
nister.' 
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And  say»  you  found  them  in  mine  honesty. 
Whwy  for  some  trifling  present,  you  haye  bid  me 
Return  so  much  ^^,  I  have  shook  my  head,  and  wept; 
Yea,  'gainst  ihe  authority  of  manners,  pray'd  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  close ;  I  did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  slight  checks;  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate. 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.   My  dear-lov'd  lord. 
Though  you  hear  now  (too  late !)  yet  now's  a  time  ^^, 
The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Tim,  Let  all  my  land  be  sold. 

Flav.  Tis  all  engag'd,  some  forfeited  and  gone ; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues :  the  future  <^mes  apace : 
What  shall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning  ^^? 

Tim,  To  Lacedaemon  did  my  land  extend. 

Flav.  O  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word  ^' ; 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath. 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  ? 

Tim,  You  tell  me  true. 

Flav,  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry,  or  falsehood. 
Call  me  before  the  exactest  auditors. 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.    So  the  gods  bless  me, 

1®  He  doe»  not  meiui  so  grreat  a  vxm,  but  a  certain  sam. 

' '  '  Thoagh  jou  aow  at  last  listen  to  m  j  remonstrances,  yet  now 
joor  affairs  are  in  socb  a  state,  that  the  whole  of  joor  remain* 
ing  fortune  will  soarce  pay  half  yoor  debts :  yon  are  therefore 
wise  too  late.' 

1*  '  How  will  you  be  able  to  subsist  in  the  time  intenrening^ 
between  the  payment  of  the  present  demands  (which  your  whole 
substance  will  hardly  satisfy)  and  the  claim  of  futnre  dnes,  for 
which  yon  have  no  fund  whatsoever;  and,  finally,  on  the  settler 
ment  of  all  accounts,  in  what  a  wretched  plight  will  you  be/ 

'^  i.  e.  as  the  world  itself  may  be  pomprised  in  a  word,  yon 
might  give  it  away  in  a /breath. 
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When  all  bur  offices^*  have  been  oppress'd 
With  riotous  feeders ;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine ;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  minstrelsy ; 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  cock^^. 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

Tim.  Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Flav,  Heavens,  have  I  said,  the  bounty  of  this  lord  I 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves,  and  peasants, 
This  night  englutted !  Who  is  not  Timon's  ? 
What  heart,  head,  sword,  force,  means >  but  is  Lord 

Timon's? 
Great  Timon,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon? 
Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this  praise, 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made : 
FeastfWon,  fast-lost;  one  cloud  of  winter  showers, 
These  flies  are  couch'd. 

Tim.  Come,  sermon  me  no  further : 

No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  pass'd  my  heart; 

'^  Steevens  asserted  that  offices  here  meant  apartments  allot- 
ted to  calinarj  purposes,  the  reception  of  domestics,  &c. ;  and 
that  feeders  meant  servants,  Malone  contended  that  by  offices 
was  intended  '  all  rooms  or  places  at  which  refreshments  were 
prepared  or  served  out;'  as  Steevens  had  explained  it  in  Othello ; 
and  iixHi  feeders  did  not  here  mean  servants.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  passage  in  Othello,  *  All  offices  are  open,  and 
there  is  fall  liberty  of  feasting  from  this  present  hoar  of  five 
until  -the  bell  has  told  eleven/  countenances  Steevens's  expla- 
nation ;  as  does  another  passage,  from  Shirley's  Opportanifie, 
cited  by  Mr.  Boswell  :-^ 

*  Lei  all  the  offices  of  entertaiment 

Be  free  and  open.' 

"Hie  ceUar  and  the  buttery  are  probably  meant. 

'^  A  wasteful  cock  is  possibly  what  we  now  call  a  waste  pipe, 
a  pipe  which  is  continually  running,  and  thereby  prevents  the 
overflow  of  cisterns,  &c.  by  carrying  oflT  their  superfluous  water. 
This  circumstance  served  to  keep  the  idea  of  Timon's  unceasing 
prodigality  in  the  mind  of  the  steward,  while  its  remoteness  was 
favourable  to  meditation. 
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Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given  ^^. 

Why  dost  thou  weep  ?  Canst  thou  the  conscience 

lack. 
To  think  I  shall  lack  friends?  Secure  thy  heart; 
If  I  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love. 
And  try  the  argument ^^  of  hearts  by  borrowing, 
Men,  and  men's  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  use. 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 

Flav.  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts ! 

Tim.  And,  in  some  sort,  these  wants  of  mine  are  ^ 
crown'd^®. 
That  I  account  them  blessings;  for  by  these 
Shall  I  try  friends :  You  shall  perceive,  how  you 
Mistake  my  fortunes ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends. 
Within  there,  ho ! — Flaminius !  Servilius ! 

Enter  Flaminius,  Servilius,  and  other 

Servants. 

Serv.  My  lord,  my  lord,- 


IHm.  I  will  (despatch  you  severally. — You,  to 
Lord  Lucius, — 
To  Lord  LucuUus  you ;  I  hunted  with  his 
Honour  to-day ; — You  to  Sempronius ; 
Commend  me  to  their  loves;  and,  I  am  proud,  say, 
That  my  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them 

1*  Every  reader  mast  rejoice  in  this  circamstance  of  comfort 
which  presents  itself  to  Timon,  who,  althoagh  beggared  throagh 
waot  of  prudence,  consoles  himself  with  reflection  that  his  ruin 
was  not  broaght  on  by  the  pursuit  of  guilty  pleasures. 

Steevens. 

^"^  i.  e.  the  contents  of  them.  The  argument  of  a  book  was 
'  a  brief  sum  of  the  whole  matter  contained  in  it.'  So  in  Hamlet 
the  king  asks  concerning  the  play: — '  Have  you  heard  the  argu- 
ment ?  is  there  no  offence  in  it  V 

1^  i.  e.  dignified,  adorned,  made  gracious. 

'  And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it.' 

King  Henry  VIIL 

VOL.  VIII.  F 
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Toward  a  supply  of  money :  let  the  request 
Be  fifty  talents. 

Flam.  As  you  have  said,  my  lord. 

Flav,  Lord  Lucius,  and  Lord  LucuUus  ?  humph ! 

[Aside, 

Tim.   Go  you,  sir  [To  another  Sery.],  to  the 
senators 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  state's  best  health,  I  have 
(Desery'd  this  hearing),  bid  'em  send  o'the  instant 
A  thousand  talents  to  me. 

Flav*  I  have  been  bold 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way  ^9), 
To  them  to  use  your  signet,  and  your  name ; 
But  they  do  shake  their  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim.  Is't  true ?  can  it  be? 

FUlv.  They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice, 
That  now  they  are  at  fall^,  want  treasure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would;  are  sorry — ^you  are  honour- 
able,— 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd — ^they  know  not — 

but 
Something  hath  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 
May  catch  a  wrench — ^would  all  were  well — 'lis 

pity— 
And  so,  intending ^^  other  serious  matters. 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions, 

*'  '  The  most  general  way/  is  the  most  compendioiis,  to  try 
many  at  a  time. 

^  i.  e.  at  an  ebb. 

3^  Johnson,  Steerens,  and  Malone  have  explained  intendmg 
here  regarding ,  turning  their  notice,  or  attending  to,  &c. ;  bat 
it  certainly  means  pretending.  See  King  Richard  III.  Sc.  5, 
note  9.  Shakspeare  uses  pretend  in  many  places  for  intend; 
and  I  have  shown  that  he  also  uses  pretend  for  intend  in  several 
instances. 
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With  certain  half-caps  ^S  and  cold- moving  nods. 
They  froze  me  into  silence. 

Tim,  You  gods,  reward  them ! — 

I  pr'ythee,  man,  look  cl^eerly;  These  old  fellows 
Bave  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary: 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows ; 
rris  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not  kind ; 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth. 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy. — 
Go  to  Ventidius,   [To  a  Serv.]— 'Pr'ythee,   [To 

Flavius],  be  not  sad. 
Thou  art  true,  and  honest;  ingeniously  I  speak. 
No  blame  belongs  to  thee; — [To  Serv.]  Ventidius 

lately 
Buried  his  father ;  by  whose  death,  he's  stepp'd 
Into  a  great  estate :  when  he  was  poor, 
Imprison'd,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends, 
I  clear'd  him  with  five  talents;  Greet  him  from  me; 
Bid  him  suppose,  some  good  necessity 
Touches  his  friend,  which  craves  to  be  remember'd 
With  those  five  talents :— that  had, — [To  Flav.] 

give  it  these  fellows 
To  whom  'tis  instant  due.    Ne'er  speak,  or  think. 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  sink. 
Flav.  I  would,  I  could  not  think  it;  That  thought 

is  bounty's  foe ; 
Being  free^^  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so.  [Exeunt. 

^  Fractions  are  broken  hints,  abrupt  remarks.    A  Aa{f-Mp  is 
a  cap  slig^htly  moved,  not  pat  off. 
^  Liberal,  not  parsimonious. 
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ACT  m. 

SCENE  I.    Athens.   A  Rawn  in  LucuUus's  House, 

Flam  INI  us  waiting.     Enter  a  Servant  to  him, 

Serv.  I  have  told  my  lord  of  you,  he  is  coming 
down  to  you.  ^ 

Flam,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Enter  LucuLLUS. 

Serv,  Here's  my  lord. 

Zucul,  [Aside^]  One  of  Lord  Timon's  men?  a 
gift,  I  warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right;  I  dreamt  of 
a  silver  bason  and  ewer  to-night.  Plaminius,  honest 
Flaminius ; .  you  are  very  respectively  ^  welcome, 
sir.- — Fill  me  some  wine. — [Exit  Servant.] — And 
Jiow.  does  that  honourable,  complete,  free-hearted 
gentleman  of  Athens,  thy  very  bountiful  good  lord 
and  master? 

Flam,  His  health  is  well,  sir. 

Lucul,  I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well, 
sir:  And  what  hast  thou  there  under  thy  cloak, 
pretty  Flaminius? 

Flam,  'Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  sir; 
which,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  your 
honour  to  supply ;  who,  liaving  great  and  instant 
occasion  to  use  fifty  talents,  liath  sent  to  your  lord- 
ship to  furnish  him ;  nothing  doubting  your  present 
assistance  therein. 

Local,  La,  la,  la,  la, — nothing  doubting,  says 
he  ?  alas,  good  lord !  a  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he 
would  not  keep  so  good  a  house.     Many  a  time 

*  i.  e.  cousideratively,  regardfolly.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  97,  note  16. 
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and  often  I  bave  dined  with  him,  and  told  him  on't; 
and  come  again  to  supper  to  him,  of  purpose  to 
have  him  spend  less:  and  yet  he  would  embrace 
no  counsel,  take  no  warning  by  my  coming.  Every 
man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty^  is  his;  I  have  told 
him  on't,  but  I  could  never  get  him  from  it. 

Re-enter  Servant,  toith  wine. 

Serv.  Please  your  lordship,  here  is  the  wine. 

Lucul.  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always  wise. 
Here's  to  thee. 

Flam,  Your  lordship  speaks  your  pleasure. 

LucuL  I  have  observed  thee  always  for  a  towardly 
prompt  spirit, — give  thee  thy  due, — and  one  that 
knows  what  belongs  to  reason :  and  canst  use  the 
time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well :  good  parts  in 
thee. — Get  you  gone,  sirrah. — [To  the  Servant,  who 
goes  out.] — Draw  nearer,  honest  Flaminius.  Thy 
lord's  a  bountiful  gentleman:  but  thou  art  wise; 
and  thou  knowest  well  enough,  although  thou  comest 
to  me,  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend  money;  e^e- 
cially  upon  bare  friendship,  without  security.  Here's 
three  solidares  ^  for  thee ;  good  boy,  wink  at  me, 
and  say,  thou  saw'st  me  not.     Fare  thee  well. 

Flam.  Is't  possible,  the  world  should  so  much 
differ; 
And  we  alive,  that  liv'd^?  Fly,  danmed  baseness. 
To  him  that  worships  thee. 

'  [  Throwing  the  money  away. 

*  Honesty  here  means  liberality,  *  That  nobleness  of  spirit  or 
honesty  that  free-bom  men  hare.' — Barei. 

^  Steevens  says,  '  I  believe  this  coin  is  from  the  mint  of  the 
poet.'  We  are  not  to  look  for  the  name  of  a  Greek  coin  here ; 
bat  he  probably  formed  it  from  soUdari,  or  soldi,  a  small  coin, 
which' Florio  makes  eqaal  to  shillings  in  value. 

*  And  we  alive  now  who  lived  then.  As  maoh  as  to  say,  w  so 
short  a  time. 

f2 
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LucuL  Ha !  Now  I  see^  thou  art  a  fool,  and  fit 
for  thy  master.  [Exit  Lucullus. 

Flam.  May  these  add  to  the  number  that  may 
scald  thee! 
Let  molten  com  be  thy  damnation  ^, 
Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself^ ! 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart. 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights?  O  you  gods, 
I  feel  my  master's  passion  "^  I  This  slave 
Unto  his  honour^,  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him: 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment. 
When  he  is  tum'd  to  poison  ? 
O,  may  diseases  only  work  upon't ! 
And,  when  he  is  sick  to  death,  let  not  that  part  of 

nature 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 
To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  hour^!      [JSrt^. 

^  One  of  the  pDnishments  invented  for  the  covetoas  and  ava- 
ricious  in  hell  of  old  was  to  have  melted  goldpoared  down  their 
throats.  In  the  old  Shepherd's  Calendar  Lazaras  declares  him- 
self* to  have  seen  covetoas  men  and  women  in  hell  dipped  in 
caldrons  of  molten  metal.  And  in  the  old  black  letter  ballad 
of  The  Dead  Man's  Song : — 

* Ladles  full  of  melted  gold 

Were  poured  down  their  throats.' 

Crassus  was  so  punished  by  the  Parthians. 
^  So  in  King  Lear : — 

*  my  daughter. 

Or  father  a  disease,*  &c. 

"^  i.  e.  suffering,  grief.  Othello,  when  Desdemona  weeps,  says . 

*  —  O  well  dissembled  passion.* 

^  Some  modem  editions  have  changed  his  honour  into  this 
hour.  I  think  the  old  reading  which  Steevens  explains,  *  This 
slave  (to  the  honour  of  his  character)  has,'  &c.  not  what  ift 
meant  to  be  expressed,  and  should  prefer  the  correction. 

^  i.  e.  prolong  his  hovr  of  suffering.  Thus  Timon,  in  a  future 
passage,  says,  '  Live  loath'd,  and  UmgV  And  in  Coriolanus, 
Menenius  says  to  the  Roman  sentinel,  *  Be  that  you  are  long; 
and  your  misery  increase  with  your  age.' 
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SCENE  II.     The  same.    A  public  Place. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  three  Strangers. 

Luc,  Who,  the  LordTimon?  he  is  my  very  good 
friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman.     ' 

1  Stran.  We  know  ^  him  for  no  less,  though  we 
are  but  strangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  £rom  common 
rumours ;  now  Lord  Timon^s  happy  hours  are  done 
and  past,  and  his  estate  shrinks  from  him. 

Luc.  Fye  no,  do  not  believe  it ;  he  cannot  want 
for  money. 

2  Stran.  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that,  not 
long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  Lord  Lucul- 
lus,  to  borrow  so  many  talents^;  nay,  urged  ex- 
tremely for^t,  and  showed  what  necessity  belonged, 
to't,  and  yet  was  denied. 

Luc.  How? 

2  Stran.  I  tell  you,  denied,  my  lord. 

Luc.  What  a  strange  case  was  that?  now,  before 
the  gods,  I  am  ashamed  on't.  Denied  that  honour-^ 
able  man  ?  there  was  very  little  honour  showed  in't. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  needs  confess,  I  have 
received  some  small  kindnesses  from  him,  as  mo- 
ney, plate,  jewels,  and  such  like  trifles,  nothing 
comparing  to  his ;  yet  had  he  mistook  him  ^,  and 
sent  to  me,  I  should  ne'er  have  denied  his  occasion 
^o  many  talents. 

'  Acknowledge. 

^  'So  many  talents/  a  common  colloquial  phrase  for  an  indefi- 
nite namber:  the  stranger  apparently  did  not  know  the  exact 
'sum;  and  jet  some  editors  have  arbitrarily  sabstitated  *  fijty 
talents.' 

^  Lncias  means  to  insinuate  that  it  woald  have  been  a  kind 
of  mistake  in  Timon  to  apply  to  him,  who  had  received  bat  few 
favours  from  him  in  comparison  to  those  bestowed  on  Lucullus. 
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Enter  Servilius. 

Ser,  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder's  my  lord;  I  have 
sweat  to  see  his  honour. — My  honoured  lord, — 

[To  Lucius. 

Luc,  Servilius!  you  are  kindly  met,  sir.  Fare 
thee  well: — Commend  me  to  thy  honourable-vir- 
tuous lord,  my  very  exquisite  friend. 

Ser,  May  it  please  your  honour,  my  lord  hath 
sent 

Luc.  Ha!  what  has  he  sent?  I  am  so  much  en- 
deared to  that  lord ;  he*s  ever  sending :  How  shall 
I  thank  him,  thinkest  thou  ?  And  what  has  he  sent 
now? 

Ser.  He  has  only  sent  his  present  occasion  now, 
my  lord;  requesting  your  lordship  to  supply  his 
instant  use  with  so  many  talents^. 

Luc.  I  know,  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me ; 
He  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 

Ser.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  less,  my  lord. 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous*, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

Luc.  Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  Servilius  ? 

Ser.  Upon  my  soul,  'tis  true,  sir. 

Luc.  What  a  wicked  beast  was  I,  to  disfumish 
myself  against  such  a  good  time,  when  I  might 
have  shown  myself  honourable !  how  unluckily  it 
happened,  that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before 
for  a  little  part,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour^! 

^  Such  is  again  the  reading  the  old  copy  sapplies ;  some 
modern  editors  have  here  again  substituted  '  fifty  talent».'  Bat 
this  was  the  phraseology  of  the  poet*s  age.  In  Julias  Caesar 
Lacilius  says  to  his  adversary: — 

*  There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight.' 

^  '  If  he  did  not  want  it  for  a  good  use.' 

*  i.  e.  *  by  purchasing  what  brought  me  but  little  honour,  I 
have  lost  the  more  honourable  opportunity  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  my  friend.' 
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— Servilius,  now  before  the  gods,  1  am  not  able  to 
do't;  the  more  beast,  I  say : — I  was  sending  to  use 
Lord  Thnon  myself,  these  gentlemen  can  witness ; 
but  I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens,  I  had 
done  it  now.  Commend  me  bountifully  to  his  good 
lordship :  and  I  hope,  his  honour  will  conceive  the 
fairest  of  me,  because  I  have  no  power  to  be  kind : 
And  tell  him  this  from  me,  I  count  it  one  of  my 
greatest  afflictions,  say,  that  I  cannot  pleasure  such 
an  honourable  gentleman.  Good  Seryiltus,  will 
you  befriend  me  so  far,  as  to  use  mine  own  words 
to  him? 

Ser,  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Luc,  I  will  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Servilins. — 

[Exit  Serviuus. 
True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunk,  indeed ; 
And  he,  that's  once  denied,  will  hardly  speed. 

[ExitLvQivs, 

1  Stran.  Do  you  observe  this,  Hostilius  ? 

2  Stran.  Ay,  too  well. 
1  Stran.  Why  this 

Is  the  world's  soul;  and  just  of  the  same  piece 
Is  every  flatterer's  spirit  7.     Who  can  call  him 
His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  ?  for,  in 
My  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father. 
And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse ; 
Supported  his  estate;  nay,  Timon's  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages :  ,He  ne'er  drinks. 
But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip ; 
And  yet  (O,  see  the  monstrousness  of  man 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape !) 

'  The  old  copy  reads : — 

*  Is  oTorj  flatterer's  sport. *- 


The  emendation  is  Theobald's.  I  think  with  Malene  that  this 
speech  livas  never  intended  for  Terse,  thoagh  printed  as  such  iu 
the  folio. 
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He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his  ^^ 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

3  Stran.  Religion  groans  at  it. 

1  Stran.  For  mine  own  part, 

I  never  tasted.  Timon  in  my  life. 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me. 
To  mark  me  for  his  friend;  yet,  I  protest. 
For  his  right  noble  mind,  illustrious  virtue. 
And  honourable  carriage. 
Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 
I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation^. 
And  the  best  half  should  have  retum'd  to  him. 
So  much  I  love  his  heart:  But,  I  perceive. 
Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense : 
For  policy  sits  above  conscience.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  same.    A  Room  in  Sempronius's  House. 

Enter  Semfronius,  and  a  Servant  o/'Timon's. 

Semk  Must  he  needs  trouble  me  in't?    Humph! 
'Bove  all  others  ? 
He  might  have  tried  Lord  Lucius,  or  LucuUus ; 
And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too, 
Whom  he  redeem'd  from  prison:  All  these 
Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 

Serv,  O  my  lord, 

^  i.  e.  *  in  respect  of  his  forttme*  What  Lnoins  denies  to 
Timon  is  in  proportion  to  his  fortune  less  than  the  usual  alms 
giren  by  good  men  to  beggars. 

^  The  commentators  have  made  difficulties  about  this  pas- 
sage, of  which  the  meaning  appears  to  be — *  Had  he  applied  to 
me,  I  would  have  put  mj  wealth  into  the  form  of  a  gift,  and 
have  sent  him  the  best  half  of  it.'  The  Stranger  could  not 
mean  that  he  '  would  have  treated  his  wealth  as  a  present  ori- 
ginally received  from  Timon/  because  he  expressly  declares 
that  he  never  tasted  bis  bounties. 
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They  have  all  been  touch'd^,  and  found  base  metal; 
^for 

They  have  all  denied  him. 

Sem.  How !  have  they  denied  him  7 

Has  Ventidius  and  LucuUus  denied  him? 

And  does  he  send  to  me ?  Three?  humph ^! — 

It  shows  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him. 

Must  I  be  his  last  refuge  ?   His  friends,  like  phy- 
sicians, 

Thrive^,  give  him  oyer;  Must  I  take  the  cure  upon 
me? — 

He  has  much  disgrac'd  me  in't ;  I  am  angry  at  him. 

That  might  have  known  my  place :  I  see  no  sense 
for't, 

But  his  occasions  might  have  woo'd  me  first; 

*  Alluding  to  the  trial  of  metals  by  the  touchstone.    Thus  in 
King  Richard  III.: — 

'  O  Backingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch, 
To  try  if  thon  be  current  gold  indeed.' 
'  This  speech  appears  to  be  mntilated,  and  therefore  unme- 
trical ;  the  first  part  of  it  may  perhaps  bear  modifying  thus : — 
'  Ventidius,  and  Luctus,  and  Lucullus, 
Have  denied  him,  and  does  he  send  to  me? 

Three?  humph! 

It  shows/  &c. 

*  I  can  only  point  out  metrical  dilapidations,  which  I  profess 
myself  unable  to  repair/  says  Steevens. 
'  Johnson  proposes  to  read : — 

'  Thrice,  give  him  over  / 
but  .says, '  perhaps  the  old  reading  is  the  true ;'  which  Steevens 
illustrates  by  the  following  passage  in  Webster's  Dutchess  of 
Malfy  :— 

*  — — —  Physicians  thus, 

With  their  hands  ftdl  of  money,  use  to  give  o*er 

Their  patients.' 
The  passage  will  then  mean,  '  His  friends,  like  physicians, 
thrive  by  his  bounty  and  fees,  and  either  relinquish  and  forsake 
him,  or  give  up  his  case  as  desperate/  It  is  remarked  by  Ma- 
lone  that  Webster  has  frequently  imitated  Shakspeare,  and  that 
this  passage  may  be  an  imitation  of  that  in  the  text. 
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For,  in  my  consdence,  J  was  the  first  man 

That  e'er  received  gift  from  him : 

And  does  he  think  so  backwardiy  of  me  now. 

That  I'U  requite  it  last?  No:  So  it  may  prove 

An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest, 

And  I  amongst  the  lords  be  thought  a  fool. 

I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum. 

He  had  seqt  to  me  first,  but  for  my  mind's  sake; 

I  had  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.     But  now 

return. 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join; 
Who  bates  mine  honour,  shall  not  know  my  coin. 

[Exit 
Serv.  Excellent!  Your  lordship's  a  goodly  vil- 
lain. The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he 
made  man  politick;  he  crossed  himself  by't:  and 
I  cannot  think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  villanies  of  man 
will  set  him  clear*.  How  fairly  this  lord  strives 
to  appear  foul !  takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked ; 
like  those  that,  under  hot  ardent  zeal,  would  set 
whole  realms  on  fire^. 
Of  such  a  nature  is  his  politick  love. 

*  I  take  the  sense  of  this  passage  to  be,  *  The  devil  knew 
not  what  he  did  when  he  made  man  politick  (i.  e.  craftj,  or  fall 
of  cunning  shifts) ;  h^  thwarted  himself  by  so  doing,  oyerreach-  ^ 
ed  himself:  and  I  cannot  think  bat  in  the  end  the  villanies  of 
man  will  (make  the  devil  appear  in  comparison  innocent)  set  him 
clear,  and  that  they  will  change  places;  man  becoming  the 
tempter,  not  the  tempted.     So  in  Cymbeline,  Posthomns  says : 

* —It  is  I 

That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'the  earth  amend. 
By  being  worse  than  they.' 

And  in  Lear: — 

*  Those  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well  favoured. 
When  others  are  more  wicked.' 

*  Warbarton   thinks  that  this  is  levelled  at  the  Puritans. 
'  Sempronias,  like  them,  takes  a  virtuoas  semblance  to  be  wick- 
ed, pretending  that  warm  affection  and  generoas  jealousy  of  friend-  « 
.ship,  that  iir  aflronted  if  any  other  be  applied  to  before  it.\ 
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This  was  my  lord's  best  hope;  now  all  are  fled. 
Save  the  gods  only.:  Now  his  friends  are  dead. 
Doors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their  wards 
Many  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employed 
Now  to  guard  sure  their  master. 
And  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows ; 
Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth,  must  keep  his  hoiise^. 

[ExU. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same,     A  Hall  in  Timon*s  House. 

Enter  two  Servants  of  Varro,  and  the  Servant  of 
Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Hortensius,  and 
other  Servants  to  Timon's  Creditors,  waiting  his 
coming  out, 

Var,  Serv,  Well  met;   good-morrow,  Titus  and 
Hortensius. 

Tit.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

Hot.  Lucius? 

What,  do  we  meet  together? 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  and,  I  think. 

One  business  does  command  us  all;  for  mine 
Is  money. 

Tit,         So  is  theirs  and  ours. 

Enter  Philotus. 

Luc.  Serv,  And  sir 

Philotus  too ! 

Phi.  Good  day  at  once. 

Luc.  Serv.  Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour? 

Phi,  Labouring  for  nine. 

^  i.  e.  keep  within  doors  for  fear  of  duns.  Thus  in  Measure 
for  Measure,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2 : — *  Yon  will  turn  good  husband  now, 
Pompey,  you  will  jbeep  the  hou^.* 

VOL.  VIII,  G 
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Luc.  Serv,  So  much? 

Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet? 

Luc.  Serv.  Not  yet. 

Phi.  I  wonder  on't ;  he  was  wont  to  shine  at  seven. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  shorter 
with  him : 
You  must  consider,  that  a  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's  ^ ;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable. 
I  fear, 

'Tis  deepest  winter  in  Lord  Timon's  purse ; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little  2. 

Phi.  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

Tit.  I'll  show  you  how  to  observe  a  strange  event. 
Your  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

Hor.  Most  true,  he  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift, 
For  which  you  ^  wait  for  money. 

Hor.  It  is  against  my  heart. 

Luc.  Serv.  Mark,  how  strange  it  shows, 

Timon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes : 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels. 
And  send  for  money  for  'em. 

Hor.  I  am  weary  of  this  charge  *,  the  gods  can 
witness : 
I  know,  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealth. 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealth. 

1  Var.  Serv.  Yes,  mine's  three  thousand  crowns : 
What's  yours? 

Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  mine. 

*  i.  e.  like  him  in  blaze  and  splendour. 

*  Soles  occidere  et  redire  possnnt.'         Catull. 

^  Still  perhaps  alluding  to  the  effects  of  winter,  dnring  which 
some  animals  are  obliged  to  seek  their  scanty  provision  throngh 
a  depth  of  snow. 

3  The  old  copy  reads,  *  For  which  I  wait  for  money.* 

*  i.  e.  this  office  or  employment. 
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1  Var,  Sen.  Tis  much  deep :  and  it  should  seem 
by  the  sum. 
Your  master's  confidence  was  above  mine ; 
Else,  surely,  his  had  equalled  ^. 

Enter  Flaminius. 

Tit.  One  of  Lord  Timon's  men. 

Luc.  Serv.  Flaminius !  sir,  a  word :  'Pray,  is  my 
lord  ready  to  come  forth? 

Flam.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 

Tit.  We  attend  his  lordship;  'pray,  signify  so 
much. 

Flam.  I  need  not  tell  him  that;  he  knows,  you 
are  too  diligent.  [Exit  Flaminius. 

Enter  Flavius  in  a  cloak,  muffled. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ha !  is  not  that  his  steward  muffled  so? 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud :  call  him,  call  him. 

Tit.  Do  you  hear,  sir? 

1  Var.  Serv.  By  your  leave,  sir, 

Flav.  What  do  you  ask  of  me,  my  friend  ? 

Tit.  We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 

Flav.  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
Twere  sure  enough.    Why  then  preferr'd  you  not 
Your  sums  and  bills,  when  your  false  masters  eat 
Of  my  lord's  meat?  Then  they  could  smile,  and  fawn 
Upon  his  debts,  and  take  down  th'  interest 

^  Tbe  ijommentators  thought  this  simple  passage  required  a 
comment ;  and  the  reader  "will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  bears 
several  constrnctions.  It  is  obvions  that  the  meaning  is,  *  it 
should  seem  bj  the  sam  your  master  lent,  his  confidence  in 
Timon  was  greater  than  that  of  mj  master,  else  snrely  my  mas- 
ter's loan  had  equalled  his.'  If  there  be  any  obscurity,  it  is 
because  the  relative  pronoun  his  does  not  quite  clearly  refer  to 
its  immediate  antecedent  mine.  I  should  not  have  thought  the 
passage  needed  explanation,  had  it  not  been  the  subject  of  con- 
tention. 
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Into  their  gluttonous  maws.     You  do  yourselves 

but  wrong, 
To  stir  me  up ;  let  me  pass  quietly : 
Believe't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end ; 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  serve. 
Flav,  If  'twill  not  serve, 

Tis  not  so  base  as  you ;  for  you  serve  knaves. 

[Exit 

1  Var^  Serv.  How!  what  does  his  cashier'd  wor- 

ship mutter? 

2  Var.  Serv.  No  matter  what;  he's  poor,  and 
that's  revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak  broader 
than  he  that  has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in  ?  such 
may  rail  against  great  buildings. 

^fer  Servilius. 

Tit.  O,  here's  Servilius ;  now  we  shall  know 
some  answer. 

Ser.  If  I  might  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  re- 
pair some  other  hour,  I  should  derive  much  from 
it :  for,  take  it  on  my  soul,  my  lord  leans  won- 
drously  to  discontent.  His  comfortable  temper 
has  forsook  him;  he  is  much  out  of  health,  and 
keeps  his  chamber. 

Luc.  Serv.  Many  do  keep  their  chambers,  are  not 
sick: 
And,  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts, 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Ser,  '  Good  gods ! 

Tit.  We  cannot  take  this  for  an  answer,  sir. 

Flam.  [Within.]  Servilius,  help! — my  lord!  my 
lord!— 
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Enter  TiMON,  in  a  rage;  ThALyLinivs  following. 

Tim.  What,  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against  my 
passage  ? 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ? 
The  place,  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now. 
Like  all  mankind,  show  me  an  iron  heart  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  Put  in  now,  Titus. 

Tit.  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Luc.  Serv.  Here's  mine. 

Hor.  Serv.  And  mine,  my  lord. 

Both  Var.  Serv.  And  ours,  my  lord. 

Phi.  All  our  bills. 

Tim.  Knock  me  down  with  'em^:  cleave  me  to 
the  girdle. 

Luc.  Serv.  Alas !  my  lord, 

Tim.  Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 

Tit.  Mine  fifty  talents. 

Tim.  Tell  out  my  blood. 

Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Five  thousand  drops  pays  that. — 
What  yours  ? — and  yours  ? 

1  Var.  Serv,  My  lord, 

2  Var.  Serv.  My  lord, 

Tim.  Tear  me,  take  me,  and  the  gods  fall  upon 

you !  [Exit. 

Hor.  'Faith,  I  perceive  our  masters  may  throw 

their  caps  at  their  money ;  these  debts  may  well  be 

called  desperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em. 

[Exeunt. 

^  TimoD  quibbles.  They  present  their  written  biUs;  he  catches 
at  the  word,  and  alludes  to  bills  or  battle-axes.  The  word  is 
so  played  upon  in  As  Yon  Like  It.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  117.      ,    , 
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Re-enter  Tiuon  and  ThAyivs. 

Tim.  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me, 
the  slaves : 
Creditors! — devils. 

Flav.  My  dear  lord, 

Tim.  What  if  it  should  be  so  ? 

Flav.  My  lord, 

Tim.  I'll  have  it  so : — My  steward ! 

Flav.  Here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  So  fitly?  Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  LueuUus,  and  Sempronius;  all  7: 
I'll  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flav.  O,  my  lord. 

You  only  speak  from  your  distracted  soul ; 
There  is  not  so  much  left,  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim.  Be't  not  in  thy  care ;  go, 

I  charge  thee ;  invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more ;  my  cook  and  I'll  provide. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.     The  iame.     The  Senate-House. 

The  Senate  sitting.    Enter  Alcibiades,  attended. 

1  Sen.  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  ix>  it ;  the  fault's 
Bloody ;  'tis  necessary  he  should  die : 

Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

2  Sen.  Most  true ;  the  law  shall  bruise  him. 
Aldb.  Honour,  health,  and  compassion  to  the 

senate ! 

^  The  first  folio  reads: — 

'  Locms,  Lncnlliis,  and  Sempronius,  UUorxa  all.' 

What  is  meant  bj  this  strange  cormption  it  is  perhaps  now  yain 
to  conjecture.  Malone  retains  this  strange  word ;  and  Steevens 
banters  him  pleasantly  enough  upon  his  pertinaciona  adherence 
to  the  text  of  the  first  folio. 
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1  Sen.  Now,  captain? 

Alcib,  I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtues ; 
Por  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law. 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 
It  pleases  time,  and  fortune,  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood; 
Hath  stepped  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  those  that,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into  it. 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside  ^, 
Of  comely  virtues : 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice 
(An  honour  in  him  which  buys  put  his  fault); 
But,  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  spirit. 
Seeing  his  reputation  touch'd  to  diealh. 
He  did  oppose  his  foe : 
And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave^  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent. 
As  if  he  had  but  proved  an  argument. 

*  i.  e.  potting  this  action  of  his,  which  was  predetermined  bj 
fate,  out  of  the  qoestion. 

*  The  folio  reads : — 

'  And  with  sach  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behoove  his  anger  ef  e  'twas  spent.' 
This  Warbnrton  changed  for  '  behave  his  anger/  which  he  ex- 
plains govern^  manage  his  anger.  It  is  said  the  verb  to  behoove 
is  only  used  impersonally  with  it;  otherwise  the  old  reading 
might  mean,  '  he  did  so  fit  or  become  his  anger,  ere  it  was  spent 
with  such  sober  and  unnoted  [i.  e.  onmarked]  passion,  that  it 
seemed  as  if,' &c.     Perhaps  we  might  read: — 

'  And  with  soch  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behood  [i.  e.  hide,  conceal]  his  anger,'  ^c. 
Shakspeare  uses  to  hood  for  to  hide  more  than  once.    Thns  ia 
Romeo  and  Joliet,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2 : — 

* Come,  civil  night — 

Hood  mj  onman'd  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks 
>    With  thy  black  mantle.' 

And  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Aot  li.  So.  2  : — 

*  While  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes  tkus  with  my  hit.* 
In  defence  of  Warbarton's  reading  it  shoold  l>e  remarked,  how- 
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1  Sen,  You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox^. 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair : 
Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they  la- 

bour'd 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour ;  which,  indeed. 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  born : 
He's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe'^;  and  make  his 

wrongs  • 

His  outsides ;  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  carelessly ; 
And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill. 
What  folly  'tis  to  hazard  life  for  Ul ! 

Alcib.  My  lord, 

1  Sen,  You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear; 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Alcib,  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me. 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. — 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle. 
And  not  endure  all  tl^reatnings  ?  sleep  upon  it. 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugnancy  ?  but  if  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 

ever,  that  behave  is  osed  in  the  same  singular  manner  in  Sir  W. 
Davenant'g  Jast  Italian,  1630 : — 

'  How  well  mj  stars  behave  their  influence/ 

And  again : — 

* You  an  Italian,  sir,  and  thus 

Behave  the  knowledge  of  disgrace. 

So  Spenser,  in  his  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  i.  c.  iii. : — 

'  But  who  his  limbs  with  labour,  and  his  mind 
Behaves  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  miss.' 

^  You  undertake  a  paradox  too  hard. 

^  i.  e.  utter. 
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Abroad^?  why  then,  women  are  more  yaliaat. 

That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it; 

And  th'  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion ;  the  felon  ^, 

Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge. 

If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.     O  my  lords. 

As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good : 

Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood? 

To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust^; 

But,  in  defence,  by  mercy  ^,  'tis  most  just. 

To  be  in  anger  is  impiety ; 

But  who  is  man,  that  is  not^ngry? 

Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this.  ' 

2  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

Alcib,  In  vain !  .his  service  done 

At  Lacedsemon,  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  sufficient  briber  for  his  life. 

1  Sen.  What's  that? 

AUnb,  Why,  I  say,  my  lords,  h'as  done  fair  service. 
And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies : 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 
In  the  last  conflict|  and  made  plenteous  wounds  ? 

2  Sen.  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  'em,  he 
Is  a  sworn  rioter^,  h'as  a  sin  that  often 

Drowns  him^  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner : 
If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough  alone 
To  overcome  him :  in  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages, 

*  What  do  we,  or  what  have  we  to  do  in  the  field? — See  yol.  i. 
p.  260;  and  yol.  ii.  p.  364. 

'  The  old  copj  reads  *feUow,*  The  alteration  was  made  at 
Johnson's  soggestion,  perhaps  without  necessity.  FeUovo  is  a 
common  term  of  contempt. 

^  Gust  here  means  rashness.  We  still  saj  '  it  was  done  in  a 
gust  of  passion.' 

*  i.  e. '  I  call  mercy  herself  to  witness.' 

'  i.  e.  a  man  who  practises  riot  as  if  he  had  made  it  an  oath 
or  duty. 
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And  cherish  factions :  'Tis  inferr'd  to  iis, 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1  Sen.  He  dies. 

Aldh.  Hard  fate !  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him 
(Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own  time, 
And  be  in  debt  to  none),  yet,  more  to  move  you. 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  them  both : 
And,  for  I  know  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  111  pawn  my  victories,  all  ^® 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 
Why,  let  the  war  receive't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  strict,  bnd  war  is  nothing  more. 

1  Sen,  We  are  for  law,  he  dies ;  urge  it  no  more, 
On  height  of  our  displeasure :  Friend  or  brother. 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood,  that  spills  another. 

Aldh.  Must  it  be  so?  it  must  not  be.    My  lords, 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

2  Sen.  How? 

Aldh.  Call  me  to  your  remembrances^^. 

^Sen.  What? 

Aldh.  I  cannot  think,  but  your  age  has  forgot  me ; 
It  could  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base  ^^, 
To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grdce : 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

1  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  anger? 

'Tis  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  effect; 
We  banish  thee  for  ever. 

*®  He  charges  them  obliquelj  with  being  usurers.    Thus  in  a 
subsequent  passage : — 

t banish  usury, 

That  makes  the  senate  ugly.' 
**  Remembrances  is  here  used  as  a  word  of  five  syllables.     In 
the  singular  Shakspeare  uses  it  as  a  word  of  four  syllables  only : 
'  And  lasting  in  her  sad  rememhrance.* 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 
'^  Base  for  dishonoured. 
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Alcib.  Banish  me  ? 

Banish  your  dotage ;  banish  usury. 
That  makes  the  senate  ugly. 

iSen,  If,  after  two  days*  shine,  Athens  contain  thee, 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment.    And,  not  to'  swell 

our  spirit  ^^, 
He  shall  be  executed  presently.  [Exeunt  Senators. 

Alcib.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough;  that 
you  may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you ! 
I  am  worse  than  mad :  I  have  kept  back  their  foes, 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest;  I  myself. 
Rich  only  in  large  hurts; — All  those,  for  this? 
Is  this  the  balsam,  that  the  usuring  senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds?  ha!  banishment? 
It  comes  not  ill;  I  hate  not  to  be  banish'd; 
It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury, 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athens.     I'll  cheer  up 
My  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
Tis  honour,  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds^^; 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs,  as  gods. 

[Exit. 

*'  This,  nays  Steevens,  I  believe,  means  *  not  to  put  oarselves 
into  any  tumoar  of  rage,  take  our  definitive  resolution.'  So  in 
King  Henry  VIII.  Act  iii.  So.  1 : — 

*  The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience, 
So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits 
They  stoell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms.' 
I  think  we  might  read  with  advantage : — 

* And  not  to  quell  our  spirit.' 

i.  e.  not  to  repress  or  humble  it. 

'^  To  lap  for  hearts,  is  to  endeavour  to  win  the  affections  of 
the  people.  *  To  lak  for  a  thing  before  it  come :  pnetendo, — 
Baret,  *  Lay^  for  some  pretty  principality.' — Devil  is  an  Ass, 
By  *  Tis  honour,  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds,'  Alcibiades 
means,  as  states  are  now  constituted,  'tis  more  honourable  to  be 
at  odds  with  them,  than  to  fight  in  their  service.  Some  baye 
thought  the  passage  corrupt,  and  proposed  to  read  *  hands;*  and 
others  *  lords,* 
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SCENE  VI. 

A  magnificent  Room  in  Timon's  House. 

Mmrick,     Tables  set  out:  Senrants  attending. 
Enter  divers  Lords,  at  several  doors. 

1  Lord  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

2  Lord  I  also  wish  it  to  you.  I  think,  this  ho- 
nourable lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 

\Lord  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring \ 
when  we  encountered :  I  hope,  it  is  not  so  low 
with  him,  as  he  made  it  seem  in  the  trial  of  his 
several  friends. 

2  Lord  It  should  not  be,  by  the  persuasion  of 
his  new  feasting. 

1  Lord  I  should  think  so :  He  hath  sent  me  an 
earnest  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occasions  did 
urge  me  t6  put  off;  but  he  hath  conjured  me  beyond 
them,  and  I  must  needs  appear. 

2  Lord  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  im- 
portunate business,  but  he  would  not  hear  my  ex- 
cuse. I  am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow  of  me, 
that  my  provision  was  out. 

1  Lfjrd  I  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  under- 
stand how  all  things  go. 

2  Lord  Every  man  here's  so.  What  would  he 
haye  borrowed  of  you? 

1  Lord  A  thousand  pieces. 

2  Lord  *A. thousand  pieces ! 
iLwd  What  of  you? 

3  Lord  He  sent  to  me,  sir, — Here  he  comes. 


'  *■  Upon  that  were  my  thooghts  feeding  or  most  anxioufily 
ployed.*  To  tire,  from  the  iStxon  Tifian,  to  tefur,  is  to  feed  as  a 
bird  of  prey  does  by  tearing  its  food  with  its  beak.  So  in  Shak- 
speare's  Veniis  and  Adonis : — 

'  Like  as  an  empty  eagle  sharp  by  fast 

Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  fleshy  and  bone.' 
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Enter  TiMON,  and  Attendants. 

'    Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both : — And 
how  fare  you  ? 

1  Lord.  Ever  at  the  best,  hearing  well  of  your 
lordship. 

2  Lord.  The.  swallow  fallows  not^summer  more 
willing,  than  we  your  lordship. 

Tim.  [Aside.]  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter; 
such  summer-birds  are  men. — Gentlemen,  our  din- 
ner will  not  recompense  this  long  stay :  feast  your 
ears  with  the  musick  awhile ;  if  they  will  fare  so 
harshly  on  the  .trumpet's  sound :  we  shall  to't  pre- 
sently. 

iLord.  I  hope,  it  remains  not  unkindly  with 
your  lordi^p,  that  I  returned  you  an  empty  mes- 
senger. 

Tim.  O,  sir,  let  it; not  trouble  you. 

2  Lord.  My  noble  lord, — : — 

. Tim.  Ah,  my  good  friend !  what  cheer  ? 

[The  Banquet  brought  in. 

2  Lord.  My,  most  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en 
sick  of  shame,  that,  when  your  lordship  this  other 
day  sent  t6  me,  I  was  so  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tim.  Think  not  on't,  sir. 

2  Lord.'  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  before,-T- 

7\m.  Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance^. 
— Come,  bring  in  all  together. 

'  i.  e.  '  joar  good  meniorj.'  Shakspeare  and  his  contempo- 
raries often  use  the  comparative  for  the  positive  or  superlative. 
Thus  in  King  John : — 

'  Naj,  bat  make  haste  the  better  toot  before.' 

And  in  Macbeth  : — 

< it  hath  cow'd  mj  better  piirt  of  man.' 

Again ; — 

'  I  go  not  mj  horse  the  better.* 

So  in  Philemon  Holland's  translation  of  Plinj's  Nat.  Hist.  b.  ix. 

VOL.  VIII.  H 
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2  Lord.  All  covered  dishes ! 

1  T/yrd,  Koyal  cheer,  I  warrant  yon. 

S  Lord,  Doubl  nofi  diat,  if  money,  and  the  season 
can  yield  it. 
iZord*  Howdoyott?  What's  the  news  ? 

3  Lord.  Alcibiades  is  banished :  Hear  you  of  it! 
1^2  Lard,  Alcibiades  banished ! 

3  Lord.  Tis  so,  be  sure  of  it, 
iXmL  How?  how? 

2  Lord.  I  pray  you,  upon  what? 

7\'m.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near? 
^Lord.  ril  tell  you  more  anoB»    Here's  a  noble 
feast  toward^. 

2  Lord.  This  is  the  old  man  still. 
3Zord  Will'thold?  wiU'thold? 
2£on2.  It  doest  but  time  will— and  so — 

3  Lord. .  I  do  conceive. 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as  he 
would  to  the  lip  of  h«i  mbtress :  your  diet  shall:  be 
in  all  places  alike  \  Make  not  a  city  feast  of  it,  to 
1^  &e  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  first 

place :  Sit,  sit.    The  gods  require  our  thanks. 

» 

You  great  benefactors,  sprinkle  owr  society  wiih 
thankfulness.  For  your  own  gifts^  make  yourselves 
praised:  but  reserve  still  to  give,  lest  your  deities  be 
despised.  Lend  to  each  man  enough^  that  one  need 
not  lend  to  another:  for,  were  your  godheads  to  bor- 
row of  men,  men  would  forsake  the  gods.     Make  the 

c.  46 : — '  Many  are  caught  ooght  of  their  fellows  hands,  if  thej 
bestirre  not  themselves  the  better.*    Thus  also  Virgil: — 

'  ■         oblito»  fame  meUoria  amantes.' 
'  i.  e.  near  at  hand,  or  io  prospect.  So  io  Romeo  and  Juliet >~ 

'  We  have  a  foolish  trifling  banquet  towards,* 
*  '  In  all  places  alike.'     This  alludes  to  the  mode  in  which 
guests  were  formerly  pfaeed  at  table  according  to  rank.     See 
BoU  OB  The  Winter's  Tale,  toL  iv.  p.  17. 
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meat  he  beloved,  mare  than  the  man  that  ffivet  it. 
Let  no  astemMjf  of  ttoenty  be  wUhofut  a  score  ofvU- 
Iotas:  If  there  nt  twelve  women  at  the  table ,  let  a 
dozen  of  them  be — as  they  are. —  H^  rest  of  your 
lees  ^,  O  fods, — the  senators  of  Athens,  together  with 
the  common  lag  of  people, — what  is  amiss  in  them, 
you  gods,  mahe  suitable  for  destruction.  For  these 
my  present  friends, — as  they  are  to  me  nothing,  so 
in  nothing  bless  ^lem,  and  to  nothing  they  are  wel- 
come. 

Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[  The  dishes  uncovered  are  full  of  warm  water. 

Some  speak.  What  does  his  lordship  mean? 

Some  other.  I  know  not 

Tim.  May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold. 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends !  smoke,  and  lukewarm 

waiter 
Is  your  perfection^.    This  is  Timon's  last; 
Who  stuck  and  spangled  you  with  flatteries. 
Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  faces 

[Throwing  water  in  their  faces. 
Your  reeking  villany.     live  loathM,  and  long. 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  affabk  wolves,  meek  bears. 
You  Ibols  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies  ^, 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks®! 

^  Warbmrton  and  Mason  say  we  should  read  foes  instead  of 
feea,  which  is  the  readings  of  the  old  copy.  I  have  yentnred  to 
fobstitnte  heg,  a  more  prdbable  word  to  be  misprinted  ftM,  the 
{•Bf  f  and  1  being  easily  mistaken  for  each  other.  Tiaon  means 
to  call  the  senators  the  hea  and  dregs  of  the  city,  Sordet  tt  ftua 
urMcy  on  aoooant  of  dieir  vile  propensities. 

'  i,  e.  the  highest  of  yoor  excellence. 

7  i.«.  flies  of  a  season.    Thus  before : — 

*  ,  one  clond  of  winter  showers* 

These  jKtf  are  conch 'd. 

B  Mimahiaeks  arc  the  same  as  j«dfcf  o/ <ht(  dode-iionse^  tnXtt^ 
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Of  man,  and  beast,  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er ! — What,  dost  thou  go? 
Soft,  take  thy  physick  first — thou  too, — and  thou ; — 
[  Throws  the  dishes  at  them,  and  drives  them  out. 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What,  all  in  motion  ?  Henceforth  be  no  feast, 
Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  guest. 
Bum,  house;  sink,  Athens!  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  man,  and  all  humanity !  [Exit. 

Re-enter  the  Lords,  with  other  Lords  and  Senators. 

1  Lord,  How  now,  my  lords  ^  ? 

2  Lord.  Know  you  the  quality  of  Lord  Timon^s 
fury? 

3  Lord.  Pish!  did  you  see  my  cap? 

4  Lord.  I  have  lost  my  gown. 

9  Lord.  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought  but 
humour  sways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other 
day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat: — Did 
you  see  my  jewel? 

4  Lord.  Did  you  see  my  cap? 

2  Lord.  Here  'tis. 

4  Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1  Lord.  Let's  make  no  stay. 

2  Lord.  Lord  Timon's  mad. 

3  Lord.  I  feel't  upon  my  bones. 

4  Lord.  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day 

stones  ^®.  [Exeunt. 

maton  figures  appended  to  clocks:  bot  the  term  was  used- for 
'  time  serving  busy-bodies,  who  had  their  oar  in  every  man's 
boat,  or  hand  in  every  man's  dish.'  See  King  Richard  III. 
Act  IT.  Sc^  2,  p.  114. 

'  This  and  the  next  speech  is  spoken  by  the  newly  arrived 
lords. 

*®  In  the  old  MS.  play  of  Timon  painted  atoMS  are  introdu<)ed 
as  part  of  this  mock  banquet.  It  seems  probable  that  Shak- 
speare  was  acquainted  with  this  ancient  drama.  Timon  has 
thrown  nothing  at  his  guests,  but  warm  water  and  dishes. 
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ACT  iv: 

SCENE  I.     Without  the  Walk  0/ Athens. 

JB«^erTiMON. 

Tim,  Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  0  thou  wall. 
That  girdlest  in  those  wolves!  Dive  in  the  earth, 
And  fence  not  Athens!  Matrons,  turn  incontinent; 
Obedience  fail  in  children !  slaves,  and  fools. 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  senate  from  the  bench, 
'  And  minister  in  their  steads !  to  general  filths  ^ 
Convert  o*the  instant,  green  virginity! 
Do't  in  your  parents'  eyes;  bankrupts,  hold  fast; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats !  bound  servants,  steal ! 
Large  handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are. 
And  pill  by  law:  maid,  to  thy  master's  bed; 
Thy  mistress  is  o'the  brothel !  son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  the  old  limping  sire. 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains !  piety,  and  fear. 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestick  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries  ^, 
And  yet  confusion  live! — Plagues,  incident  to  men, 

'  Steevena  explains  this  *  coaunon  setups/  which  is  qaite 
lodicrons,  unless  lie  meant  it  metaphorically.  General  filths 
means  comtnon  strumpets :  filthiness  and  obscenitj  were  sjnonj- 
moas  with  our  ancestors. 

^  i.e.  contrarieties,  whose  nature  it  is  to  waste  or  destroy 
each  other. 

« as  doth  a  galled  rock 

0!erhang  and  jatty  his  confounded  base.' 

King  Hoiirv  V, 

h2 
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Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke  I  thou  cold  sciatica^ 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners !  lust  and  liberty^ 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth; 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive, 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot !  itches,  blains, 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms ;  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy !  breath  infect  breath ; 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison !  Nothing  111  bear  from  thee. 
But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town ! 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  banns  ^! 
Timon  will  to  the  woods;  where  he  shall  find 
The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods  ail), 
The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall ! 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grpw 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high,  and  low ! 
Amen.  [Exit 

SCENE  II. 
Athens.     A  Room  in  Timon's  Houne. 

Enter  Flavius,  tvith  two  or  three  Servants. 

1  Serv.  Hear  you,  master  steward,  where's  oui 
master? 
Are  we  undone?  cast  off ?  nothing  remaining? 

Fhv.  Alack,  my  fellows,  what  should  I  say  to  you' 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

^  Liberty  here  means  licentiousness  or  libertimsm.    So  in  ih 
Comedy  of  Errors : — 

*  And  many  such  like  libsrties  of  sin.* 

^  i.  e.  accamnlated  curses.     Multiplying  for  muUipUedf  the  ac 
tivQ  participle  with  a  passive  signification. 
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1  Serv,  Such  a  house  broke !  ^ 
1^0  noble  a  master  £edleD !  All  gone !  and  not 

,One  friend,  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm, 
And  go  along  with  him ! 

2  Serv.  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
*  Prom  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave; 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes  ^ 

Slink  all  away;  leave  their  false  vows  with  him. 

Like  empty  purses  pick'd :  and  his  poor  self, 

A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air. 

With  his  disease  of  all-shunn'd  poverty, 

Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  tellows. 

Enter  other  Servants. 

Flav.  All  broken  implements  of  a  ruin'd  house. 

8  Sen),  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery. 
That  see  I  by  our  faces ;  we  are  fellows  still. 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow :  Leak'd  is  bur  bark ; 
And  w-e,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck. 
Hearing  die  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 
Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Flav,  Good  fellows  all. 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  111  share  amongst  you. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon's  sake. 
Let's  yet  be  fellows;  let's  shake  our  heads,  and  say, 
As  ^twere  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes. 
We  have  seen  better  days.    Let  each  take  some ; 

[Giving  them  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.  Not  one  word  more : 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor^. 

[Exeunt  Servants. 

>  '  So  those  who  were  familiar  to  his  buried  fortnnes,  who  in 
the  most  ample  mauier  participated  them,  slink  all  awayt*  &lc* 

3  This  conceit  occars  agaio  in  King  Lear : . 

'  Fairest  Cordelia,  thou  art  most  rich,  being  p<ior' 
Johnson  observes,  that  '  Nothing  contribates  more  to  the  ex- 
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O,  the  fierce'  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us ! 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt. 
Since  riches  poinft  to  misery  and  contempt? 
Who'd  be  so  mock'd  wilh  glory  ?  or  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds. 
But  only  painted,  like  his  vamish'd  friends  ? 
Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart; 
Undone  by  goodness !  Strange,  unusual  blood '^, 
When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good! 
Who  then  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again? 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men. 
My  dearest  lord, — ^bless'd,  t6  be  most  ac<^rs'd. 
Rich,  only  to  be  wretched; — ^thy  great  fortunes 
Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.    Alas,  kind  lord ! 
He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ungrateful  seat 
Of  monstrous  friends :  nor  has  he  with  him  to 
Supply  his  life,  or  that  which  can  command  it. 
I'll  follow,  and  inquire  him  out: 
I'll  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will ; 
Whilst  I  have  gold,  I'll  be  his  steward  still.  [Exk* 

altation  of  Tlmon's  character  than  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  hit 
seryants ;  nothing  but  real  yirtne  can  be  honoured  by  domes- 
ticks  ;  nothing  bot  impartial  kindness  can  gain  affection  from 
dependants.*  * 

'  Fierce  here  means  vehemeut;  as  in  Loye*s  Laboar*s  Lost, 
vol.  ii.  p.  411 : — 

*  With  all  the  fierce  endeavonr  of  yonr  wit.* 

See  King  Henry  VIII.  Act  i.  Sc.  1,  note  15. 
•  *  Biood  is  here  used  forpotnoit,  propensity,  afeetion,  Malone 
asserts  that  *  blood  is  used  for  natural  propensity  or  disposition 
thronghoot  these  plays ;'  but  he  has  not  given  a  single  instance, 
while  we  have  many  passages  where  it  can  mean  nothing  bat 
paesion  or  afecHon,  Thns  in  Mach  Ado  about  Nothing,  vol.  ii. 
p.  164 : — '  Wisdom  and  Mood  combating  in  so  tender  a  body,  we 
have  ten  proofs  to  one  that  blood  hath  the  victory.'  And  in 
All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU,  Act  lii.  Sc.  2  :— 

'  Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 

That  she'll  demand.' 
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SCENE  III.     The  Woods. 

Enter  TiMON. 

Tim.  O  blessed  breeding  sun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity;  below  l^y  sister's  orb^ 
Infect  the  air  I  Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb, — 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth. 
Scarce  is  dividant, — ^touch  tliem  with  several  for- 
tunes ; 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser.     Not  nature. 
To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great  fortune. 
But  by  contempt  of  nature  ^ : 
Raise  me  this  beggar,  and'deny't  ^  that  lord; 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary. 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother's  sides. 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean^.     Who  dares,  who 
dares, 

*  That  is,  the  moon's — this  sublunary  world. 

'  '  Brother,  when  his  fortune  is  enlarged,  will  soom  brother ; 
snch  is  the  general  deprarity  of  mankind.  Not  eren  beings  be- 
sieged with  misery  can  bear  good  fortune  without  contemning^ 
their  fellow  creatures,  abore  whom  accident  has  elevated  them.' 
But  is  here  used  in  its  exceptive  sense,  and  signifies  without. 

'  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy.  Steeyens  reads  '  denude,* 
It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  antecedent  to  which  *  deny  tf' 
can  be  referred.  I  think  that  it  clearly  refers  to  great  fortune 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  with  which  I  hare  now  connected  it, 
by  placing  a  colon  instead  of  a  period  at  nature.  The  construc- 
tion will  be,  '  Raise  me  this  beggar  to  great  fortune^  and  deny 
if  to  that  lord,'  &c. 

^  The  folio  of  1623  reads  :— 

'  It  is  the  paafour  lards  the  brother's  sides. 
The  want  that  makes  him  leave.* 
The  second  folio  changes  leave  to  leane.    The  probable  meaning 
of  the  passage  as  it  now  stands  is,  *  Men  are  courted  and  flat- 
tered according  to  their  riches.'     It  is  the  possessions  of  a  man 
that  makes  sycophants  *  enlards  his  fat-already  pride  ;*   if  he 
wants  wherewith  to  pasture  his  flatterers,  his  vanity  will  be 
starred.    The  poet  is  still  thinking  ofthe  rich  and  poor  brother 
he  had  before  mentioned. 
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In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright, 
And  say,  Thit  man^s^  a  flatterer?  if  one  be, 
So  are  they  all;  for  every  grize^  of  fortune 
Is  smootfa'd  by  that  below :  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :  All  is  obliqve ; 
There's  nothing  level  in  oar  cursed  natures, 
But  direct  villany.    Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  tiirongs  of  men ! 
His  8efliblid>le,  yea,  himself,  Timon  disdains : 
Destruction  fang^  mankind ! — Earth,  yield  me  roots ! 

[Digging. 
Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison!  What  is  here? 
Gold?  yellow,  gUttenng,  precious  gold?  No,  gods, 
I  am  no. idle  votarist^.  Koots,  you  clear  heavens'! 
Thus  much  of  this,  will  make  black,  white ;  foul,  fair; 
Wrong,  right;  base,  noble;  old,  young;  coward, 

valiant.        ^ 
Ha,  you  gods !  why  this?  What  this,  yon  gods? 

Why  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides  ^ ; 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads  ^^ : 
This  yellow  slave  . 
Will  knit  and  break  religions;  bless  the  accurs'd ; 

'  This  flUM  does  not  refer  to  tny  partieular  person,  b«t  to  aoy 
sopposed  indiyidaal.    So  in  As  Yon  Like  It : — 

*  Who  can  oome  in  and  saj  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she  snch  is  her  neighboors.* 
'  Grize,  step  or  degree. 
^  i.  e.  seize,  gripe. 

*  No  insincere  or  inconstant  supplicant :  gold  wiU  not  serve 
me  instead  of  roots, 
'  Yon  clear  heavens,  is  yon  pttrt  heavens.    So  in  Lear : — > 

< the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  honours 

Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserved  thee.' 
*^  Aristophanes,  in  his  PJntas,  maikes  the  priest  of  Jupiter 
desert  his  service  to  live  with  PIntns. 

'*  This  alludes  to  an  old  custom  of  drawing  away  the  pillow 
from  under  the  heads  of  men,  in  their  last  agonies,  to  aocele- 
rate  their  departure. 
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Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd;  place  thieves^ 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 
With  senators  on  the  bench :  this  is  it. 
That  makes  the  wappen'd^^  widow  wed  again; 
She,  whom  the  spital-house,  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalnw  and  spices 
To  the  April  day  again  ^^.     Come,  damned  earth, 
Thou  common  whore  o§  mankind,  that  puf  st  odd» 
Amcmg  the  roat  of  natioiift,  I  will  make  thee 
Do  thy  right  nature  ^*. — [Mdrch  afar  o^.]— Ha  I  a 

drum  ? — ^Thou'rt  quick. 
But  yet  I'll  bory  thee :  Thon^It  ga»  strong  thief. 
When  gouty  keep&ns  oi  thee  caniiet  standi: — 
Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest  [Keepmff  some  gM. 

'^  It  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by  tcappepUd  in  this  passage ; 
perhaps  worn  out,  debilitated.    In  Fletcher's  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men  (which  tradition  sajs  was  writtcm  in  eonjmiction  with 
Shakspeare),  we  have  utuoappered  in  a  coBtrary  sense : — 
*  -——-————  we  prerent 
The  loi^hsome  misery  of  age^begvile 
The  gont,  the  rhenra,  that  in  lag  hours  attend 
For  gray  approaofaers :  we  eomcr  toward  the  gods 
Yosng  and  unmeq^per^d,  nol  halting  uider  crimes 
Many  and  stale.' 
Grose,  in  his  prorincial  Glossary,  cites  toapper^d  as  a  Gloucester- 
shire word,  and  explains  it  *  restless  or  fatigued  [perhaps  worn 
oat  with  disease],  as  spoken  of  a  sick  person.'    SteevesK  cites 
a  passage  from  Middletoo's  and  Deokei^s  Roaring  Girl,iniiAich 
wappenxng  and  niggling  are  said  to  be  all  one.     Niggling,  in  cant 
langaage,  was  company  keeping  with  a  woman.     Wed  is  used 
for  wedded*    *  It  is  gold  that  iadoees  ioite  ens  to  accept  in 
marriage  this  *'  wappen'd  widow,"  that  the  ii^abitants  of  a  spital- 
honse  or  those  afflicted  with  ulcerons  sores  woold  cast  the  gotfe 
at,  i.e.  reject  with  loathing,  were  she  not  gilded  o'er  by  weal^.' 

^  *  Restores  to  all  Hke  freshness  and  sweetnas  of  youth,*  Youth 
is  called,  by  the  old  poets  the  '  April  of  man's  life;'  Toung 
Fenton,  in  the  Merry  Wives  o£  Windsor^  *  smells:  April  and 
May.' 

^  L  e.  lie  in  the  earth,  where  nature  laid  thee^  ihou'rt  quici, 
means  thon  hast  life  and  motioa  in  tliee. 
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Enter  Alcibiades,  with  drum  andjife,  in  warlike 
manner:  Phrynia  and  Timandra. 

Alcib,  What  art  tfaou  there? 

Speak. 
.   Tim.  A  beast,  as  thou  art.  The  canker  gnaw  thy 

heart, 
For  showing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man ! 

Aldb.  What. is  thy  name?  Is  man  so  hateful  to 
thee, 
That  art  thyself  a  man  ? 

Tim.  I  am  misanthropos,  and  hate  mankind. 
For  thy. part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog, 
That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Akib,  I  know  thee  well ; 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unleam'd  and  sti'ange. 

Tim.  I  know  thee  too;  and  more,  than  that  I 
know  thee, 
I  not  desire  to  know.     Follow  thy  drum ; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules : 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel; 
Then  what  should  war  be?  This  fell  whore  of  thine 
Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword. 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Phr.  Thy  lips  rot  off ! 

Tim.  I  will  not  kiss  thee;  then  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again ^^. 

A  kib.  How  came  the  noble  Timon  to  this  change  ? 

Tim.  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to  give : 
But  then  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

Alcib.  Noble  Timon, 

What  friendship  may  I  do  thee  ? 

.  '^  This  alludes  to  the  old  erroneous  prevalent  opinion,  that 
infection  communicated  to  another  left  the  infecter  free.  '  I  will 
not/  says  Timon,  '  take  the  rot  from  thy  lips  by  kissing  thee.' 
See  the  fourth  satire  of  Donne. 
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Tim.  None,  but  to- 

Maintain  my  opinion. 

Alcih,  What  is  it,  Timou  ? 

Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  butperform  none :  If 
Thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee,  for 
Thou  art  a  man !  if  thou  dost  perform,  confound  thee, 
Por  thou'rt  a  man ! 

Alcih,  I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy  miseries. 

Tim.  Thou  saw'st  them,  when  I  had  prosperity. 

Alcih.  I  see  them  now;  then  was  a  blessed  time. 

Tim.  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of  harlots. 

Timan.  Is  this^  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the 
world 
Voic'd  so  regardfully  ? 

Tim.  Art  thou  Timandra? 

Timan.  Yes. 

Tim.  Be  a  whore  still  I  they  love  thee  not,  that 
use  thee ; 
Give  them  diseases,  leaving  with  thee  their  lust. 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours :  season  the  slaves 
Por  tubs,  and  baths ;  bring  down  rose-cheeked  youth 
To  the  tub-fast,  and  the  diet^^. 

Timan.  Hang  thee,  monster ! 

Alcib.  Pardon  him,  sweet  Timandra ;  for  his  wits 
Are  drown'd  and  lost  in  his  calamities. — 
I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,^  brave  Timon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band :  I  have  h^rd,  and  griev'd. 
How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth. 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states. 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them, — 

Tim.  1  pr'ythee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee  gone. 

'^  See  Act  ii.  So.  2,  note  13.  The  diei  was  a  cnatomary  term 
for  tb«  regimen  prescribed  in  these  oases^  So  in  The-  Mastive, 
a  Collection  of  Epigrams : — 

'  She  took  not  dUt  nor  the  sweat  in  season,' 

VOL.  Vlll.  *  I 
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Alcib,  I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  the^  dear  Timon. 

Tim,  How  dost  thou  pity  him,  whom  thou  dost 
trouble  ? 
I  had  rather  be  alone. 

Alcib.  Why,  Care  thee  well: 

Here's  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep't,  I  cannot  eat  it 

Alcib.  When  I  have  laid  proud  Athens  on  a 
heap, 

Tim.  Warr'st  thou  'gainst  Athens  ? 

Alcib.  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  cause. 

Tim.  The  gods  confound  them  all  i'thy  conquest; 
and 
Thee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquer'd ! 

Akib.  Why  me,  Timon? 

Tim.  That, 
By  killing  villains,  thou  wast  bom  to  conquer 
My  country. 

Put  up  thy  gold;  Go  on,— here's  gold, — go  on; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  Mgh-vic'd  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air  ^"^ :  Let  not  thy  sword  skip  one : 
Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard. 
He's  an  usurer:  Strike  me  tlie  counterfeit  matron; 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 
Herselfs  a  bawd :  Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thy  trenchcmt^^  sword;  for  those  milk- 
paps, 
That  through  the  window-bars  ^9  bore  atm^s  eyes, 

^"^  Warbnrton  justly  observes,  that  this  passage  is  *  wonder- 
fully sublime  and  picturesqae.'  The  same  image  occurs  in  King 
Richard  II. : 

'  Derouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air.' 

'8  Cutting. 

*'  By  unndow-hars  the  poet  probably  means  *  the  partlei,  gor- 
get, or  kerchief,  which  women  put  about  their  neck,  and  pin 
down  over  their  paps,*  sometimes  called  a  nieed,  and  translated 
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Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 

But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors :  Spare  not  the 

babe. 
Whose  dim  pied  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their  mercy : 
Think  it  a  bastard^,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat  shall  cut. 
And  mince  it  sans  remorse : .  Swear  against  objects  ^' ; 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes ; 
Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor  babes. 
Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleeding. 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.   There's  gold  to  pay  thy  soldiers : 
Make  large  confusion ;  and,  thy  fury  spent. 
Confounded  be  thyself  I  Speak  not,  be  gone. 

Aleib.  Hast  thou  gold  yet?   I'll  take  the  gold 
thou  giy'st  me. 
Not  all  thy  counsel. 

Tim.  Dost  thou,  or  durst  thou  not,  heaven's  curse 
upon  thee ! 

Phr.  4r  Timan.  Give  us  some  gold,  good  Timon : 
Hast  thou  more  ? 

Tim^  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her  trade. 
And  to  make  whores,  a  bawd  ^.  Hold  up,  you  sluts. 
Your  aprons  mountant:  You  are  not  oathable, — 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear,  terribly  swear, 

Mamillare  or  fascia  pectoralis ;  and  described  as  made  of  fiDe 
linen :  from  its  semitransparency  arose  the  simile  of  vsindovo  bars. 
This  is  the  best  explanation  I  have  to  offer.  The  late  Mr.  Bos- 
well  thonght  that  lotncbws  were  used  to  signify  a  woman  s  breasts, 
in  a  passage  he  has  cited  from  Weaver's  Plantagenet's  Tragical 
Story,  bat  it  seems  to  me  donbtfal.  I  can  hardly  think  the 
passage  warrants  Johnson's  explanation,  '  The  virgin  shows  her 
bosom  through  the  lattice  of  her  chamber.' 

*  An  allnsioo  to  the  tale  of  (Edipns. 

'^  i.  e.  against  objects  of  charity  and  compassion.     So  in  Troi- 
Ins  and  Cressida,  Ulysses  saya : — 

'  For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  snbscribes 
To  tender  objects,* 

^  That  is  *  enough  to  make  whores  leave  whoring,  and  a  bawd 
leave  making  whores.' 
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Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues, 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you, — spare  your  oaths, 
I'll  trust  to  your  conditions^:  Be  whores  still; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you. 
Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  bum  him  up ; 
Let  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke. 
And  be  no  turncoats:   Yet  may  your  pains,  six 

months. 
Be  quite  contrary  ^* :  A  nd  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 
With  burdens  of  the  dead ;  — some  that  were  bang'd^, 
No  matter: — ^wear  them,  betray  with  them:  whore 

still; 
Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face : 
A  pox  of  wrinkles ! 

^  Conditions  for  dispositions.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  15  and  123. 

^  The  meaning  of  this  passage  appears  to  be  as  Steevens  ex- 
plains it — '  Timon  bad  been  exhorting  them  to  follow  constantly 
their  trade  of  debanchery,  but  he  interrupts  himself  and  impre- 
erates  upon  them  that  for  half  the  year  their  pains  may  be  quite 
contrary,  that  they  may  suffer  such  punishment  as  is  nsnally  in- 
flicted upon  harlots.  He  thefi  continues  his  exhortations.' 
•  ^  The  fashion  of  periwigs  for  women,  which  Stowe  informs 
us  *  were  brought- into  England  about  the  time  of  the  massacre  of 
Paris/  seems  to  have  been  a  fertile  source  of  satire.  Stnbbes,  in 
his  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  says  that  it  was  dangerous  for  any  child 
to  wander,  as  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  women  to  entice 
such  as  had  fine  locks  into  private  places,  and  there  to  cut  them 
off.  In  A  Mad  World  my  Masters,  1608,  the  custom  is  decried 
as  unnatural,  '  To  wear  periwigs  made  of  another^s  hair,  is  not 
this  against  kind?'    So  Drayton,  in  his  Mooncalf: — 

*  Alid  with  large  sums  they  stick  not  to  procure 
Hair  from  the  dead,  yea,  and  the  most  unclean; 
To  help  their  pride  they  nothing  will  disdain.' 

Shakspeare  has  reflected  upon  the  custom  in  his  sixty-eighth 
Sonnet : — 

*  Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away 
To  live  a  secoqd  life  on  second  head. 

Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay.' 

Warner,  in  his  Albion's  England,  1602,  b.  ix.  c.  xlvii.  is  like- 
wise very  severe  on  this  fashion. 
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Phr.SfTiman.  WeU,more  gold;— What  then?— 
Believe'ty  that  we'll  do  any  thing  for  gold. 

Tim.  Consumptions  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man;  strike  their  sharp  shins. 
And  mar  men's  spurring.   Crack  the  lawyer's  voice. 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead. 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  ^  shrilly :  hoarse  the  flamen^, 
liiat  scolds  again  the  quality  of  flesh, 
And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  foresee. 
Smells  from  the  general  weal^^:  make  curl'd  pate 

rufElans  bald ; 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you :  Plague  all ; 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection. — ^There's  more  gold : — 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you, 
And  ditches  grave ^^  you  all! 

Phr.  8f  Timan,  More  counsel  with  more  money, 
bounteous  Timon. 

Tim,  More  whore,  more  mischief  first;  I  have 
given  you  earnest. 

^  QuUlets  are  subtleties,  nice  and  frivolous  distinctions.  See 
Hamlet,  Act  v.  Sc.  1. 

^  The  old  copy  reads  *  hoar  the  ilamen/  which  Steevens 
suggests  may.  mean,  give  him  the  hoary  lejprosy,  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  insert  Upton's  reading  of  hoarse  into  the  text,  be- 
cause I  think  the  whole  construction  of  the  speech  shows  that  is 
the  word  the  poet  wrote.  To  afflict  him  with  leprosy  would  not 
prevent  his  scolding,  to  deprive  him  of  his  voice  by  hoarseness 
might. 

*  To  *  foresee  his  particular '  is  *  to  provide  for  his  private 
advantage,  for  which  he  leaves  the  right  scent  of  public  good.' 

®  To  grave  is  to  hury.  The  word  is  now  obsolete,  but  was 
familiar  to  our  old  writers.  Thus  Chapman  in  his  version  of  the 
fifteenth  niad:— 

* the  throtes  of  dogs  shall  grave 

His  manless  limbs.' 
See  vol.  v.  p.  64,  note  11. 

I2 
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AUnh,  Strike  up  the  drum  towards  Athens.    Fare- 
well/Timon; 
If  I  thrive  well,  I'll  visit  thee  again. 

Tim.  If  I  hope  well,  I'll  never  see  thee  more. 

Alcib.  I  never  did  thee  harm. 

7Vm.  Yes,  thou  spok'st  well  of  me. 

Akib.  Call'st  thou  that  harm? 

Tim.  Men  daily,  find  it  such.     Get  thee  away. 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcib.  We  but  offend  him.— 

Strike.  [Drum  beats.     Exeunt  Alcibiades, 

Phrynia,  and  Timandra. 

Tim.  That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unkindness, 
Should  yet  be  hungry ! — Common  mother,  thou, 

[Digging. 
Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast^, 
Teems,  and  feeds  all;  whose  self-same  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puff'd. 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm^^, 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  ^^  heaven 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine; 
Yield  him,  who  all  thy  human  sons  doth  hate, 

*  This  image  (as  Warburton  ingenioaslj  supposes)  would 
almost  make  one  imagine  that  Shakspeare  was  acquainted  with 
some  personifications  of  nature  similar  to  the  ancient  statues  of 
Diana  Ephesia  Mnltimammia.  Hesiod  calls  the  earth  Fat* 
EvpvffrepvoQ, 

^^  The  serpent  which  we,  from  the  smallness  of  the  eye,  call 
the  blind-worm,  and  the  Latins  oBcilia,     So  in  Macbeth  :  — 
'  Adder's  fork  and  blind^worm*s  sting.' 

^  Perhaps  Shakspeare  meant  curled  (which  was  synonymous 
with  crisp)  from  the  appearance  of  the  clouds.  In  The  Tempest 
Ariel  talks  of  sitting  *  on  the  curFd  clouds.'  Chaucer,  in  his 
llouae  of  Fame,  says : — 

*  Her  heare  that  was  oundie  and  crips,* 

i.  e.  toavy  and  curled,    ^gain,  in  The  Philosopher's  Satires,  by 
Robert  Anton : — 

*  Her  face  as  beauteous  as  the  crisped  mori).' 
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From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root ! 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb^^ 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man ! 
Go.  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears ; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above  ^^ 
Never  presented ! — O,  a  root, — Dear  thanks ! 
Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas; 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish  draughts. 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips ! 

Enter  Apemantus. 

More  man  ?  Plague !  plague  ! 

Apem,  I  was  directed  hither:  Men  report. 
Thou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  them. 

Tim.  Tis  then,  because  thou  dost  not  keep  a  dog 
Whom  I  would  imitate.     Consumption  catch  thee ! 

Apem.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.  Why  this  spade  ?  this  place  ? 
This  slaveUke  habit  ?  and  these  looks  of  care  ? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft; 
Hug  their  diseas'd  perfumes  ^^,  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.     Shame  not  these  woods. 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper^. 

^  So  in  King  Lear:— 

'  Dry  tqt  in  her  the  organs  of  encrease.' 
»*  Thus  Milton,  b.  iii.  1. 564  :— 

*  Through  the  pure  marble  air.' 
Again  in  Othello : — 

*  Now  by  yon  marble  beayen/ 

^  i.  e.  their  diseased  perfamed  mistresses.  Thus  in  Othello : — 

'  'Tis  such  another  fitchew ;  marry,  a  perfunCd  one.* 
^  '  Cunning  of  a  carper',  is  the  fastidiousness    of  a  ctUIc. 
Shame  not  these  woods,  says  Apemantus,  bj  copiin^  liere  to  tind 
fault.    Carping  momuses  was  a  general  term  for  ill  natnred  critics. 
Beatrice's  sarcastic  raillery  is  thus  designated  by    Ursula  in 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing : — 

'..Why  sure  such  carping  is  not  conunendable.' 
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Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee:  hinge  thy  knee^, 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'lt  observe. 
Blow  off  thy  cap ;  praise  his  most  vicious  strain, 
And  call  it  excellent:  Thou  wast  told  thus; 
Thou  g^v'st  thine  ears,  like  tapsters,  that  bid  welcome, 
To  knaves,  and  all  approachers:  'Tis  most  just. 
That  thou  turn  rascal;  hadst  thou  wealth  again, 
Kascals  should  have't.  Do  not  assume  my  likeness. 

Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I'd  throw  away  myself. 

Apem.  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being  hke 
thyself; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool :  What,  think'st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain. 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?  Will  these  moss'd  trees, 
That  have  outlived  the  eagle  ^,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out?   Will  the  cold 

brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste. 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit  ?  call  the  creatures,— 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven;  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd. 
Answer  mere  nature  ^, — bid  them  flatter  thee ; 

O  !  thou  shalt  find 

*  Tim.  A  fool  of  thee :  Depart 

Apem.  I  love  thee  better  noi^  than  e'er  I  did. 

Tim.  I  hate  thee  worse. 

Apem.  Why  ? 

Tim.  Thou  flatter'st  misery. 

Apem.  I  flatter  not;  but  say,  thou  art  a  caitiff. 

^      '  To  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee.*       HamUt. 

^  Aquila  Senectus  is  a  proverb.  Tnberyille,  in  his  Book  of 
Falconry,  1575,  says  that  the  great  age  of  this  bird  has  been 
ascertained  from  the  circumstance  of  its  always  building  its  eym 
or  nest  in  the  same  place. 

^         '  And  with  presented  nakedness  ontfaoe 

The  winds.'  King  Lear,  Act  ii.  Sc.  3. 
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\m.  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out? 
pern.  To  vex  thee. 

\m.  Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's, 
t  please  thyself  in't  ? 
pern.  Ay. 

^im.  What !  a  knave  too  ? 

pem.  If  thou  didst  put  this  sour  cold  habit  on 
castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well :  but  thou 
t  it  enforcedly ;  thou'dst  courtier  be  again, 
rt  thou  not  beggar.     Willing  misery 
lives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown'd  before^: 
one  is  filling  still,  never  complete ; 
other,  at  high  wish  :  Best  state,  contentless, 
h  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being, 
rse  than  the  worst,  content, 
u  should'st  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 
Hm,  Not  by  his  breath '^^,  that  is  more  miserable. 
11  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
h  favour  never  clasp'd ;  but  bred  a  dog. 
1st  thou,  like  us,  from  our  tirst  swath  ^^,  pro- 
ceeded 

To  have  wishes  crowned  is  to  have  them  completed,  to  be 
nt.  The  highest  fortunes,  if  contentless,  haye  a  wretched 
,  worse  than  that  of  the  most  abject  fortune  accompanied 
ntent. 

Bj  his  breath  means  by  his  voice,  i.  e.  his  suffrage, 

i.  e.  from  infancy,  from  the  ^r%i' swathe-band  with  which  a 

)om  infant  is  enveloped.    *  There  is  in  this  speech  a  sullen 

itiness  and  malignant  dignity,  suitable  at  once  to  the  lord 

be  manhater.    The  impatience  with  which  he  bears  to  have 

ixary  reproached  by  one  that  never  had  luxury  within  his 

,  is  nataral  and  graceful.'  Johnson.     O  s%  sic  omnia.    In 

inception  and  expression  of  this  note  (says  Mr.  Pye)  we 

the  mind  and  the  pen  of  the  author ;  a  collection  of  such 

by  Johnson  would  have  been  indeed  a  commentary  worthy 

ritic  and  the  poet.    Johnson  has  adduced  a  passage  some- 

resembling  this  from  a  letter  written  by  the  unfortunate 

rite  of  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  just  before  his  execu- 

*  I  had  none  but  divines  to  call  upon  me,  to  whom  I  said, 

ambition  could  have  entered  into  their  narrow  hearts,  they 
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The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it^ 
Freely*  command,  thou  would'st  have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust ;  and  never  leam'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect**,  but  foUow'd 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myself. 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary ; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment*^; 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows  *® ; — :I,  to  bear  this, 

wonid  not  have  been  so  humble ;  or  if  my  delights  had  been  once 
tasted  by  them,  they  would  not  have  been  so  precise/  The  rest 
of  this  admirable  letter  is,  as  Johnson  justly  observes,  *  too 
serious  and  solemn  to  be  inserted  here  without  irreverence.'  It 
was  very  likely  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  Shakspeare's 
mind.  But  indeed  no  one  can  read  it  without  emotion.  Johnson 
copied  his  extract  from  Birch's  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  has  erroneously  printed  deceivers  for  dUvines, 

*®  The  old  copy  reads  *  the  passive  drugges  of  it.*  Drug,  or 
drugge,  is  only  a  variation  of  the  orthography  of  drudge,  as 
appears  by  Baret's  Alvearie,  *  A  drivell  drudge,  or  kitchin-slave/ 
edit.  1573 :  *  A  drivell  drugge,  or  kitchin-slave,'  edit.  1581. 
Huloet  has  it  *  A  drudge  or  drugge,  a  servant  which  doth  all  the 
vile  service.' 

**  The  cold  admonitions  of  cautious  prudence.  Respect  is 
regardful  consideration : — 

* Reason  and  respect 

Makes  livers  pale,  and  Instihood  deject.' 

Troilus  and  Cressida, 
See  vol.  iii.  p.  97,  note  16. 

^  i.  e.  more  than  I  could  frame  employment /or. 
46      <  O  summer  friendship. 

Whose  flatt'ring  leaves  that  shade w'd  us  in  our 
Prosperity,  with  the  least  gust  drop  off 
In  the  autumn  of  adversity.' 

Massinger's  Maid  of  Honour. 
Somewhat  of  the  same  imagery  is  found  in  Shakspeare's  seventy- 
third  Sonnet :— 
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That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden : 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 
Hath  made  thee  hard  in't.    Why  should'st  thou  hate 

men? 
They  never  flatter'd  thee:  What  hast  thou  given? 
If  thou  wilt  curse, — ^thy  father,  that  poor  rag, 
Must  be  thy  subject:  who,  in  spite,  put  stuff 
To  some  she  beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.     Hence  !  be  gonei — 
If  thou  hadst  not  been  bom  the  worst  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave,  and  flatterer  ^''^. 

Apem.  Art  thou  proud  yet  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  that  I  am  hot  thee. 

Apem,  I,  that  I  was 

No  prodigal. 

Tim,  I,  that  I  am  one  now ; 

Were  all  the  wealth  I  have,  shut  up  in  thee, 
I'd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.     Get  thee  gone.— 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  [Eating  a  root, 

Apem,  Here ;  I  will  mend  thy  feast 

[Offering  him  something, 

Tim.  First  mend  my  company ,^take  away  thyself. 

Apem,  So  I  shall  mend  mine  own,  by  the  lack  of 
thine. 

'  That  time  of  year  thou  dost  in  me  behold, 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  rnin'd  choirs  in  which  the  poor  birds  sing.' 

^  Dryden  has  quoted  two  verses  of  Virgil  to  show  how  well 
he  could  have  written  satires.  Shakspeare  has  here  gpiven  a 
specimen  of  the  same  power,  by  a  line  bitter  beyond  all  bitter- 
ness, in  which  Timon  tells  Apemantus  that  he  had  not  virtue 
enough  for  the  vices  which  he  condemns.  Dr.  Warburton  explains 
worst  by  lowest,  which  somewhat  weakens  the  sense,  and  yet 
leaves  it  sufficiently  vigorous. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Builie  commend  the  subtlety  of  discrimina- 
tion with  which .  Shakspeare  distinguishes  the  present  character 
of  Timon  from  that  of  Apemantus,  whom,  to  vulvar  e^«!^,Vv^\<Q^'^ 
seem  to  resemble.    JoHNSON. 
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Tim.  Tis  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botch'd ;' 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 

Apem.  What  would'st  thou  have  to  Athens? 

Tim.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.  If  thou  wilt. 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold;  look,  so  I  have. 

Apem.  Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 

T\m.  T\ke  best,  and  truest: 

For  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hited  harm. 

Apem.  Where  ly'st  o'nights,  Timon? 

Tim.  Under  that's  above  me. 

Where  feed'st  thou  o'days,  Apemantus  ? 

Apemi  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat;  or^  rather, 
where  I  eat  it. 

Tim.  'Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  knew  my 
mind! 

Apem.  Where  would'st  thou  send  it? 

Tim.  To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem.  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knew- 
est,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends :  When  thou  wast 
in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked  thee  for 
too  much  curiosity*^;  in  thy  rags  thou  knowest 
none,  but  art  despised  for  the  contrary.  There's  a 
medlar  for  thee,  eat  it. 

Tim.  On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  not. 

Apem.  Dost  hate  a  medlar? 

Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee. 

Apem.  An  thou  hadst  hated  medlers  sooner,  thon 
should^st  have  loved  thyself  better  now.  Whatman 
didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that  was  beloved  after 
his  means? 

Tim.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkest  of, 
didst  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 

*^  Curiosity  is  scraptiloas  exactness,  finical  niceness.  Baret 
explains  it  picked  diliyencef  Accuratus  corporis  euUus,  A  waiting 
gentlewoman  shoald  flee  affection  or  curiosity t'  (i.  e.  affectation  or 
overniceness,) — Castiglione's  Courtier t  by  Sii'  Thomas  Hobby,  1566. 
It  sometimes  means  scrapalous  anxiety,  ^T«cUionv 
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Apem.  Myself. 

Tim.  I  understand  thee ;  thou  hadst  some  means 

keep  a  dog. 

Apem.  What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou  nearest 

»mpare  to  thy  flatterers  ? 

Tim^  Women  nearest;   but  men,   men  ar6  the 
ings  themselves.    What  would'st  thou  do  with  the 
ofld,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power? 
Apem.  Give  it  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  the  men. 

Tim,  Would'st  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the  con- 
sion  of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the  beasts? 

Apem..  Ay,  Tim^n. 

Tim.  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant 
ee  to  attain  to !  If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox 
ould  beguile  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox 
Duld  eat  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would 
ispectthee,  when,  peradventure,  thou  wert  accused 
T  the  ass :  if  thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  dulness  would 
rment  thee ;  and  still  thou  liyedst  but  as  a  break- 
st  to  the  wolf :  if  thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy  greedi- 
iss  would  afflict  thee,  and  oft  thou  should^st  hazard 
y  life  for  thy  dinner :  wert  thou  the  unicorn  >  pride 
id  wrath  would  confound  thee>  and  make  thine 
vn  self  the  conquest  of  thy  fury  ^ :  wert  thou  a 
^ar,  thou  wouldst  be  kilFd  by  the  horse:  wert 
ou  a  horse,  thou  would'st  be  seized  by  the  leopard : 
ert  thou  a  leopard,  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion^, 
id  the  spots  of  thy  kindred  were  jurors  on  thy 
e:  all  thy  safety  were  remotion^^,  and  thy  de- 
nce,  absence*     What  beast  could'st  thou  be,  that 

^^  Allading  to  the  onicorn's  being  sometimes  oyercome  from 

iking  his  horn  into  a  tree  in  his  furious  parsnit  of  an  enemy. 

e  Gesner's  History  of  Animals,  and  Jnlins  Caesar,  Act  ii.Sc.l, 

te  24. 

^  This  seems  to  iniply  thftt  the  lion  *  bears,  like  the  Turk,  no  ^ 

ither  near  the  throne.' 

*'  Both  Steevens  and  Malone  are  wrong  in  the'iT  eiL.\k\%.TV%>^<v& 

roh.  viJi.  k 
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were  not  subject  to  a  beast?  and  what  a  beast 
art  thou  already,  that  seest  not  thy  loss  in  transfor- 
mation ? 

Apem*  If  thou  could'st  please  me  with  speaking 
to  me,  thou  might'st  have  hit  upon  it  here:  The 
commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  forest  of 
beasts. 

Tim.  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that  thoa 
art  out  of  the  city  ? 

Apem.  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter :  The 
plague  of  company  light  upon  thee !  I  will  fear  to 
catch  it,  and  give  way:  When  I  kqow  not  what 
else  to  do,  I'll  see  thee  again. 

.Tim»  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee,  thou 
shalt  be  welcome.  I  had  rather  be  a  beggar's  dog, 
than  Apemantus. 

Apem,  Thou  art  the  cap^  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Tim.  'Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit  upon. 

Apem.  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to  curse. 

Tim,  All  villains,  that  do  stand  by  thee,  are  pure  ^. 

Apem.  There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou  speak'st. 

Tim.  If  I  name  thee, — 
I'll  beat  thee, — but  I  should  infect  my  hands. 

Apem.  I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off! 

Tim   Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog ! 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive; 
J  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Apem.  'Would  thou  would'st  burst ! 

Tim.  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue !  I  am  sorry,  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  by  thee.  [  Throws  a  stone  at  him. 

Apem.  Beast ! 

oi  remotion  here;  which  is  neither  '  remoying  from  place  to 
place/  nor  '  remoteness;'  but '  removit^  woay,  removing  afar  of. 
Hemotio.' 

^^  i.  e.  the  top,  the  principal. 

'^  See  Act  iii.  Sc.  4,  note  4. 
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Tim.  Slave! 

Apem,  Toad ! 

Tim,  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue ! 

[Apemantus  retreats  backward,  as  going, 
I  am  sick  of  this  false  world ;  and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  it. 
Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily :  make  thine  epitaph, 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
O  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

[Looking  on  the  gold, 
'Twist  natural  son  and  sire^!  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !  thou  valiant  Mars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer, 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap^^!  tliou  visible  god. 
That  solder'st  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss!   that  speak'st  with  every 

tongue. 
To  every  purpose !  O  thou  touch  ^  of  hearts ! 
Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire ! 

Apem.  'Would  'twere  so ; — 

But  not  till  I  am  dead ! — I'll  say  thou  hast  gold : 
Thou  wilt  be  throng'd  to  shortly. 

Tim.  Throng'd  to  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. 

**  Atd  TSTov  6k  aStX^bg 

Aid  THTOV  6  TOKrits,  Anacreon, 

^  Warbarton  remarks  that  the  imagery  here  is  exqnisitelj 
beautiful  and  sublime. 

**  Touch  for  touchstone: — 

'  O  Buckingham,  now  do  I  plaj  the  touch. 
To  try  if  thou  be'st  current  gold.' 
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Apem.  Live,  and  love  thy  misery ! 

Tim,  Long  live  so,  and  so  die ! — I  am  quit. — 

[Exit  Atemavtus. 
More  things  like  men  ?— ^Eat,  Timon,  and  ahhor  them. 

Enter  Thieves*^. 

1  Thief.  Where  should  he  have  this  gold?  It  is 
some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his  re- 
mainder :  The  mere  want  of  gold,  and  the  falli&g* 
from  of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  melancholy. 

2  Thief.  It  is  noised,  he  hath  a  mass  of  treasure. 

3  Thief.  Let  us  make  the  assay  upon  him ;  if  he 
care  not  for't,  he  will  supply  us  easily;  If  he  covet- 
ously reserve  it,  how  shali's  get  it? 

2  Thief  True;  for  he  bears  it  not  about  him,  'tis 
hid. 
.  1  Thief  Is  not  this  he  ? 
Thieves.  Where? 

2  Thief  Tis  his  description. 

3  Thief.  He ;  I  know  him. 
Thieves.  Save  thee,  Timon. 
Tim.  Now,  thieves? 
JTiieves.  Soldiers,  not  thieves. 
Tim.  Both  too ;  and  women's  sons. 

Thieves.  We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much 

do  want. 
Tim.  Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much  of 

men  ®. 

^^7  The  old  copy  reads  *  Ent^r  the  BandittV 
*®  The  old  copy  reads  :— 

'  Yoar  greatest  want  is,  yon  want  much  of  meat.* 
Theobald  proposed  '  yon  want  mnch  of  meet,*  i.  e.  mnch  of  what 
you  ought  to  be,  mnch  of  the  qualities  befitting  yon  as  hnmaq 
creatures.    Steerens  says,  perhaps  we  should  read : — 
*  Yonr  greatest  want  is,  you  want  mnch  of  m«.' 
Your  greate;st  want  is  that  you  expect  supplies  from  me,  of 
whom  you  can  reasonably  expect  nothing.    Your  necessities  are 
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Why  should  you  want?  Behold,  the  earth  hath  roots; 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs : 
The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips : 
The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.    Want?  why  want? 

1  Thief.  Wecannotliyeon  grass,  on  berries,water. 
As  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 

Tim.  Nor  on  the  beasts  themselves,  the  birds,  and 
fishes ; 
You  must  eat  men.     Yet  thanks  I  must  you  con^, 
That  you  are  thieres  profess'd ;  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  shapes :  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited^  professions.     Rascal  thieves, 

indeed  desperate,  when  yon  apply  to  one  in  my  situation.  Dr. 
Farmer  would  point  the  passage  differently,  thns  :-^ 

'  Yoar  greatest  want  is,  yon  want  mnch.    Of  m6at 

Why  should  yon  want,'  &c. 

Johnson  thinks  the  old  reading  is  the  trne  one,  saying  that 
*  Timon  tells  them  their  greatest  want  is,  that,  like  other  men, 
they  toani  tnuch  of  meat ;  then  telling  them  where  meat  may  be 
had,  he  asks,  Want?  why  want?*  I  have  adopted  Hanmer's 
reading,  which  is  surely  the  trne  one,  being  exactly  in  the  spirit 
of  Timon's  sarcastic  bitterness,  and  supported  by  what  he  subse- 
quently says :  after  telling  them  where  food  may  be  had  which 
will  sustain  nature,  the  thieves  say  *  We  canndt  live  on  grass,  on 
berries,  and  on  water :'  Timon  replies, '  Nor  on  the  beasts,  the 
birds,  and  fishes }  you  must  eat  menJ  There  is  a  double  meaning 
implied  in^ou  want  much  of  men,  which  is  obyious,  and  much  in 
Shakspeare's  manner.  The  fact  is,  that  before  I  was  aware  that 
Hanmer  had  proposed  this  reading,  I  had  adopted  it,  from  a  con- 
yiction  that  it  was  what  the  sense  of  the  passage  as  well  as  the 
context  required.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  proposed  emendations  of  others,  that  he  may  judge 
for  himself. 

»  See  vol.iii.  p.  305,  note  13. 

^  Limited  professions  are  aUowed  professions.     Thus  in  Mac- 
beth :— 

*  I'll  make  so  bold  to  call,  for  'tis  my  limited  service.' 

I  will  request  the  reader  to  correct  my  explanation  of  limited  in 
Macbeth,  vol.  iv.  p.  261,  note  9,  where  I  have  unintentionally 
allowed  the  old  glossarial  explanation  to  stand,  which  interpreta 
it  appointed. 

k2 
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Jlere's  gold:  Go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  of  the  grape 
Til!  the  high  fever  seeth  your  blood  to  froth. 
And  so  'scape  hanging:  trust  not  the  physician; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob:  take  wealth  and  lives  together; 
Do  villany,  do,  since  you  profess  to  do't. 
Like  workmen.     I'll  example  you  with  thievery: 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea:  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun : 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears  ^^ :  the  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture^  stol'n 
Fjrom  general  excrement :  each  thing's  a  thief; 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  uncheck'd  theft.  Love  not  yourselves :  away ; 
Hob  one  another.   There^s  more  gold:  Cutthroats; 
All  that  you  meet  are  tiiieves :  To  Athens,  go. 
Break  open  shops ;  for  nothing  can  you  steal. 
But  thieves  do  lose  it:  Steal  not  less,  for  this 
I  give  you;  and  gold  confound  you  howsoever ! 
Ameq.  [Tjmon  retires  tQ  his  Cave, 

^'  The  moon  is  called  the  moist  star  ip  Hamlet,  and  the  poet 
in  the  last  scene  of  The  Tempest  has  shown  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  her  inflnence  on  the  tides.  The  watery  beams  of  the  moon 
are  spoken  of  in  Romeo  and  Jnliet.  The  sea  is  therefore  said 
to  reiolve  her  into  salt  tears,  in  allusion  to  the  flow  of  the  tides, 
and  perhaps  of  her  inflnence  upon  the  weather,  which  s^e  is  said 
to  goyern.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  lachrymose  nature  pf  the 
planet  in  the  following  apposite  passage  in  King  Richard  III. : — 
*  That  I,  being  govern' dhj  the  wat'ry  moon. 
May  bring  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world.' 
In  the  play  of  Albumazar,  the  original  of  which  is  Lo  AstroUfgo, 
by  Baptista  Porta,  printed  at  Venice  in  1606,  there  is  a  passage 
which  contains  simHar  examples  pf  thieyery,  beginning  '  The 
world's  a  theatre  of  theft,'  &o.  And  the  ode  of  Anacreon,  which 
seems  to  have  furnished  the  first  idea  of  all  similar  passages,  had 
been  £nglished  by  John  Southern,  from  the  French  of  Rpnsar^, 
previous  to  ^589. 

^^  i.  e.  compost,  manure, 
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3  Thief.  He  has  almost  charmed  me  from  my 
profession,  by  persuading  me  to  it. 

1  Tliief.  Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind,  that  he 
thus  advises  us ;  not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our 
mystery. 

2  Thief,  I'll  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and  give 
over  my  trade. 

1  Thief  Let  us  first  see  peace  in  Athens:  There 
is  no  time  so  miserable,  but  a  man  may  be  true^. 

[ExeufU  Thieves. 

Enter  Flavius. 

Flav,  O  you  gods ! 
Is  yon  despis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord  ? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing  ?  O  monument 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd ! 
What  an  alteration  of  honour^  has 
Desperate  want  made ! 
What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends, 
,Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends ! 
How  rarely  ^  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise. 
When  man  was  wish'd  ^  to  love  his  enemies : 
Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do ! 
He  has  caught  me  in  his  eye :  I  will  present 
My  honest  grief  unto  him ;  and,  as  my  lord, 
Still  serve  him  with  my  life. — My  dearest  master ! 

^  '  There  is  no  hoar  in  a  man's  life  so  wretched  bat  he  alwajs 
has  it  in  his  power  to  become  true^  i.  e.  honest/ 

^  An  altercUion  of  honour ,  is  an  alterafion  of  an  honourable 
state  to  a  state  of  disgrace. 

^  How  rareUfy  i.  e.  how  admirably.  So  in  Much  Ado  Abont 
Nothing,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1,  *  how  rarely  featar'd.' 

^  i.  e.  desired.  See  toI.  ii.  p.  159,  note  4.  Friends  and 
enemies  here  mean  those  who  profess  friendship  and  profess  en^ 
mity.  The  proverb  '  Defend  me  from  my  friends,  and  from  my 
enemies  I  will  defend  myself/  is  a  safficient  comment  on  this 
passage.  '^ 
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TiMON  comes  forward  from  his  Cave. 

Tim,  AwdLy !  what  art  thou  ?. 

Flav.  Have  you  forgot  me,  sir? 

Tim.  Why  dost  ask  that?  I  have  forgot  all  men; 
Then,  if  thou  grant'st  thou'rt  a  man,  I  have  forgot 
thee. 

Flav,  An  honest  poor  servant  of  yours. 

Tim.  Then 

I  know  thee  not :  I  ne'er  had  honest  man 
About  me,  I ;  all  that  I  kept  were  knaves. 
To  serve  in  meat  to  villains. 

Flav.  The  gods  are  witness, 

Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 

Tim.  What,  dost  thou  weep? — Come  nearer; — 
th6n  I  love  thee. 
Because  thou  art  a  woman,  and  disclaim'st 
Flinty  mankind;  whose  eyes  donever  give®^. 
But  thorough  lust,  and  laughter.     Pity's  sleeping; 
Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  vfith 
weeping ! 

Flav.  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord, 
To  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth  lasts, 
To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  stilL 

Tim.  Had  I  a  steward  so  true,  so  just,  and  now 
So  comfortable  ?  It  almost  turns 
My  dangerous  nature  mild  ^.     Let  me  behold 

^^  To  give  is  to  jield,  to  give  way  to  tears. 
^  The  old  copy  reads  : — 

*  -^— — —  It  almost  turns 
Mj  dangerous  natore  toildJ 
The  emendation  is  Warbnrton's.  Timon's  dangerous  nature  is  hit> 
savage  toildnesSf  a  species  o( frenzy  induced  by  the  baseness  and 
ingratitude  of  the  world.     So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra :— ' 
'  The  wgratitude  of  this  Selencus  does 
Even  make  me  mid.* 
It  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  turning  a  '  dangerous  nature  wildf 
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Thy  face. — Surely  this  man  was  bom  of  woman. — 

Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness, 

You  perpetual-sober  gods !  I  do  proclaim 

One  honest  man, — mistake  me  not, — but  one ; 

No  more,  I  pray, — and  he  is  a  steward. — 

How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind. 

And  thou  redeem'st  thyself :  But  all,  save  thee, 

I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks  thou  art  m6re  honest  now,  than  wise ; 

For,  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me. 

Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service : 

For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters, 

Upon  their  first  lord's  neck.  '  But,  tell  me  true 

(For  I  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure), 

Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous. 

If  not^  a  usuringkindness ;  and  as  rich  men  deal  gifts. 

Expecting. in  return  twenty  for  one? 

Flav,  No,  my  most  worthy  master,  in  whose  breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas,  are  plac'd  too  late : 
You  should  have  fear'd  false  times,  when  you  did 

feast: 
Suspept  still  comes  where  an  estate  is  least. 
That  which  I  show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love. 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind. 
Care  of  your  food  and  living:  and,  believe  it. 
My  most  honour'd  lord. 
For  any  benefit  th$it  points  to  n^e. 
Either  in  hope,  or  present,  I'd  exchange 
For  this  one  wish.  That  you  had  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourself. 

Tim,  Look  thee,  'tis  so ! — ^Thou  singly  honest  man , 

the  kindness  and  fidelity  of  Timon's  steward  was  more  likely  to 
soften  and  compose  him ;  and  he  does  indeed  show  himself  more 
nUd  and  gentle  to  Flavins  in  consequence,  being  moved  by  the 
tears  of  his  affectionate  servant. 

9  I  think  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  that  If  not  has  slipped  in  here 
by  an  error  of  the  compositor,  caaght  from  the  Is  not  of  the  pre- 
ceding line.     Both  sense  and  metre  would  be  better  without  it. 
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Here,  take : — die  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.    Go,  live  rich,  and  happy: 
But  thus  condition'd ;  Thou  shalt  huild  from  men^°; 
Hate  all,  curse  all :  show  charity  to  none; 
But  let  the  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone. 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar :  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny 'st  to  men ;  let  prisons  swallow  them, 
Debts  wither  them  to  nothing :  Be  men  like  blasted 

woods,  ' 

And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods ! 
And  so  farewell,  and  thrive. 

Flav.  O,  let  me  stay. 

And  comfort  you,  my  master. 

Tim.  If  thou  hat'st 

Curses,  stay  not;  fly  whilst  thou'rt  bless'd  and  free : 
Ne'er  see  thou  man,  and  let  me  ne'er  see  thee. 

[Exeunt  severally* 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    The  same.    Before  Timon's  Cave. 

Enter  Poet  and  Painter^ ;   Timon  behind.,  unseen. 

Pain.  As  I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be 
far  where  he  abides. 

Poet.  What's  to  be  thought  of  him?  Does  the 
rumour  hold  for  true,  that  he  is  so  full  of  gold  ? 

7°  i.  e.  away  from  human  habitation. 

^  The  poet  and  painter  were  within  view  when  Apemantns 
parted  from  Timon ;  the  j  mnst  therefore  be  supposed  to  hare  been 
wandering  about  the  woods  in  search  of  Timon's  oaye,  and  to 
have  heard  in  the  interim  the  -particulars  of  Timon's  bounty  to 
the  thieves  and  the  steward.  *  But  (as  Malone  observes)  Shak- 
speare  was  not  attentive  to  these  minute  particulars,  and  if  he, 
and  the  oiuKence  knew  these  circumstances,  he  would  not  scruple 
to  attribute  the  knowledge  to  persons  who  perhaps  had  not  yet 
an  opportumij  of  acquiring  it.' 
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Pain.  Certain:  Alcibiades  reports  it;  Phryoia 
andTimand^a^dgoldof  him:  he Ukewise enriched 
poor  straggliag  soldiers  with  great  quantity:  Tis 
said,  he  gave  unto  his  steward  a  mighty  sum. 

Poet.  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a 
try  for  his  friends. 

Pain.  Nothing  else;  you  shall  see  him  a  palm  in 
Athens  again^  and  flourish  with  the  highest.  There- 
fore,  'tis  not  amiss^  we  tender  our  loves  to  him,  in 
this  supposed  distress  of  his :  it  will  show  honestly 
in  us ;  and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  purposes  with 
what  they  travel  for,  if  it  be  a  just  and  true  report 
that  goes  of  his  having. 

Poet.  What  have  you  now  to  present  unto  him? 

Pain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  visitation: 
only  I  will  promise  him  an  excellent  piece. 

Poet  I  must  serve  him  so  too;  tell  him  of  an  in- 
tent that's  coming  toward  him. 

Pain.  Good  as  the  best.  Promising  is  the  very 
air  o'the  time :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation ; 
performance  is  ever  iJie  duller  for  his  act;  and,  but 
in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed 
.of  saying^  is  quite  out  of  use.  To  promise  is  most 
courtly  and  fashionable:  performance  is  a. kind  of 
will  or  testament,  which  argues  a  great  sickness  in 
his  judgment  that  makes  it 

Tim.  Excellent  workman!  Thou  canst  not  paint 
a  man  so  bad  as  is  thyself. 

Poet.  I  am  thinking,  what  I  shall  say  I  have 
provided  for  him:  It  must  be  a  personating^  of 
himself:  a  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity; 

'The  doing  of  that  we  hare  said  we  would  do.  Thus  in 
Hamlet : — 

'  As  he  in  his  peculiar  act  and  force 

Maj  give  his  saying  deedJ 
i    '  Personating  for  representing  simply.    The  subject  of  this 
projected  satire  was  Ximon's  case,  not  his  person. 
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with  a  difrcovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries,  that  follow 
youth  and  opulency. 

Tim,  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in  thme 
own  work  ?  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in  other 
men?  Do  so«  I  have  gold  for  thee. 

Poet,  Nay,  let's  seek  him: 
Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate,. 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.  True; 
When  the  day  serves,  before  black-'-comer'd  nigkt^ 
Find  what  thou  want'st  by  free  and  offer'd  light. 
Come. 

Tim.  Ill  meet  you  at  the  turn.  What  a  god's  gold» 
That  he  is  worship'd  in  a  baser  temple. 
Than  where  swine  feed ! 
Tis  thou  that  rigg'st  the  bark,  and  plough'st  the 

foam ; 
Settlest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave: 
To  thee  be  worship !  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey ! 
'Fit  I  do  meet  them.  [Achandnff. 

Poet.  Hail,  worthy  Timon ! 

Pain.  Our  late  noble  master. 

Tim.  Have  I  once  liv'd  to  see  two  honest  men? 

Poet.  Sir, 
Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted, 

*  '  Blach-comer^d  night.'  Many  conjectares  have  been  offered 
about  this  passage,  which  appears  to  me  a  c6rraptioo  of  the  text. 
Some  haye  proposed  to  read  blach-coned,  aHading  to  the  conical 
form  of  the  earth's  shadow ;  others  black-crown' d,  and  hlach-cover'd. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  should  be  black-curtain  d.  We  have  '  the 
blanket  of  the  dark '  in  Madbetfa,  <  Night's  black  mantle  *  in  the 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  the  First  Part  of  the  same 
drama : — 

* mglit  is  fled. 

Whose  pitchy  mantle  OTerreil'd  the  earth.' 

I  catanot  thbk  with  Steerens  thtet '  Night  m  oiueare  as  a  dark 
tamer  *  is  meant* 
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iring  you  were  retir'd,  your  friends  fall'ii  off, 
ose  thankless  natures — O  abhorred  spirits ! 

all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough — 
at !  to  you ! 

ose  starlike  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence 
iieir  whole  being !  I'm  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 

monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
h  any  size  of  words. 

'im.  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see't  the  better : 
1,  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are,. 
:e  them  best  seen,  and  known, 
^atft.  He,  and  myself, 

-^e  travelled  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts, 
i  sweetly  felt  it. 

\m.  Ay,  you  are  honest  men. 

'am.  We  are  hither  come  to  offer  you  our  service, 
'int.  Most  honest  men !  Why,  how  shall  I  requite 

you? 
you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water  ?  no. 
oth.  What  we  can  do,  we'll  do,  to  do  you  ser- 

^  vice. 
im.  You  are  honest  men :  You  have  heard  that 

I  have  gold : 
sure  you  have :  speak  truth ;  you  are  honest  men. 
ain.  So  it  is  said,  my  noble  lord:  but  therefore 
e  not  my  friend,  nor  I. 

im.  Good  honest  men: — ^Thou  draw^st  a  coun- 
terfeit* 

in  all  Athens :  thou  art,  indeed,  the  best ; 
I  counterfeit'st  most  lively. 
%in.  So,  so>  my  lord. 

Im.  Even  so,  sir,  as  I  say : — ^And,  for  thy  fiction, 

[To  Me  Poet. 

%  thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth, 

:  shoold  be  remembered  that  a  portrait  was  called  a  coun- 
)L.  VIIl.  L 
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That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 
But,  for  all  this,  my  honest  natur'd  friends, 
I  must  needs  say  you  have  a  little  fault : 
Marry,  'tis  not  monstrous  in  you;  neither  wish  I, 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 

Bath,  Beseech  your  honour, 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You'll  take  it  ill. 

•   Both.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 
Tim.  WiU  you,  indeed? 

Both.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 
Tim.  There*s  ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a  knave, 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 

Both.  Do  we,  my  lord? 

Tim.  Ay,  and  you  hear  him  cog,  see  him  dis- 
semble, 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him. 
Keep  in  your  bosom :  yet  remain  assur'd. 
That  he's  a  made-up  villain^. 

Pain.  I  know  none  such,  my  lord. 
Poet.  Nor  I. 

Tim.  Look  you,  I  love  you  well ;  111  give  you  gold, 
Rid  me  these  villains  from  your  companies : 
Hang  tiiem,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught^, 
Confound  them  by  some  course,  and  come  to  me, 
I'll  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.  Name  them,  my  lord,  let's  know  thera. 
Tim.  You  that  way,  and  you  this,  but  two  in 
company : — 
Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone. 
Yet  an  arch  villain  keeps  him  company®. 

^  i.  e.  a  complete,  a  finished  yillain. 

"^  i.  e.  a  jdbes. 

^  The  plain  and  simple  meaning  of  this  is  *  where  eaeh  of  joa 
is,  a  villain  mnst  he  in  his  company,  because  you  are  both  of  yon 
arch  inttama,*  therefore  a  yillain  goes  with  yon  everywhere.  'Hias 
in  Promos  and  Cassandra,  1578,  *  Go,  and  a  knave  with  thee.* 
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If,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  shall  not  be, 

[  To  f Ac  Painter. 
Come  not  near  him. — If  thou  wouldst  not  reside 

[To  the  Voet 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. — 
Hence !  pack  !  there's  gold,  ye  'came  for  gold,  ye 

slaves : 
You  have  done  work  for  me,  there's   payment: 

Hence  9! 
You  are  an  alchymist,  make  gold  of  that : — 
Out,  rascal  dogs ! 

[Exit,  beating  and  driving  them  out. 

SCENE  II.     The  same. 

Enter  Flavius,  and  two  Senators. 

Elav.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  speak  with 
Timon ; 
For  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself. 
That  nothing  but  himself,  which  looks  like  man, 
Is/riendly  with  him. 

1  Sen.  Bring  us  to  his  cave : 
It  is  our  part,  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

2  Sen,  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are  not  still  the  same :  'Twas  time,  and  griefs, 
That  fram'd  him  thus :  time,  with  his  fairer  hand, 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days. 
The  former  man  may  make  him:  Bring  us  to  him. 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Flav.  Here  is  his  cave. — 

Peace  and  content  be  here !  Lord  Timon!  Timon! 
Look  out,  and  speak  to  friends :  The  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  senate,  greet  thee: 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

'  The  word  done  is.  omitted  by  accident  in  the  old  copy.  Thi» 
line  is  addressed  to  the  painter,  the  next  to  the  poet. 
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Enter  Timon. 

Tim,  Thou  sun,  that  comfort'st,  burn! — 'Speak, 
and  be  hang'd : 
For  each  true  word,  a  blister !  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  caut'rizing  to  the  root  o*the  tongue. 
Consuming  it  with  speaking ! 

1  Sen,  Worthy  Timon — 
Tim,  Of  none  but  such  as  you,  and  you  of  Timop. 

2  Sen,  The  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee,  TimoD. 
Tim,  I  thank  them ;  and  would  send  them  back 

the  plague. 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

1  Sen,  O,  forget 

What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 
The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love  ^, 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens ;  who  have  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 
For  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

2' Sen,  They  confess. 

Toward  thee,  forgetfulness  too  general,  gross :     # 
Which^  now  the  publick  body, — which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter, — feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall  ^,  restraining  aid  to  Timon ; 
And  send  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrowed  render ^ 

'  With  one  united  voice  of  affection.  So  in  Sternhold's  version 
of  the  hundredth  Psalm. — 

'  With  one  consent  let  all  the  earth.' 

^  Wiiich  should  be  and.  It  is  now  vain  to  inqaire  whether  the 
mistake  be  attribntable  to  the  poet  or  to  a  careless  transcriber 
or  printer,  but  in  such  a  glaring  error  as  this,  it  is  bat  charitable 
to  suppose  of  the  last. 

^  The  Athenians  have  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  their  own  fall  by 
the  arms  of  Alcibiades,  bj  their  toithholding  aid  that  should  have 
been  given  to  Timon. 

*  Render  is  confession.    So  in  Cjmbeline,  Act  iv.  Sc.  4 : — 

' may  drive  us  to  a  render 

•Where  we  have  liv'd.* 
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Together  with  a  recompense  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram; 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth. 
As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs, 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love, 
Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it; 

Surprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears  : 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes. 
And  I'll  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  senators. 

1  Sen.  Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return  with  us. 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine,  and  ours)  to  take 

The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
Ailow'd^  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority : — so  soon  we  shall  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild ; 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace  ^. 

2  Sen.  And  shakes  his  threat'ning  sword 
Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1  Sen.  Therefore,  Timon, — 

Tim.  Well,  sir,  I  will;  therefore,  I  wiU,  sir; 
Thus,— 

If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen. 

Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 

That — ^Timon  cares  not.  But  if  he  sack  fair  Athens, 

And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards> 

Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 

Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain'd  war ; 

Then,  let  him  know, — and  tell  him,  Timon  speaks  it, 

^  Allowed  here  signifies  confirmed,  *  To  approovt  or  confirms. 
Blitiioi  habere  aliqnid.'  Barei.  This  word  is  generally  nsed  by 
our  old  writers  in  the  sense  oi  approved,  and  I  am  doubtfal  whether 
it  has  been  rightly  explained  in  other  places  of  these  dramas  by 
licensed.  An  aUowed  fool,  I  think,  means  an  tq^oved  fool,  a  con- 
firmed fool.    See  vol.  i.  p.  223,  toK  ii.  p.  396.  ^ 

'  This  image  may  have  been  caught  from  Psalm  Ixxx.  13. 
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In  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 

I  cannot  choose  but  tell  him,  that — I  care  not, 

And  let  him  tak't  at  worst ;  for  their  knives  care  not, 

\yhile  you  have  throats  to  answer ;  for  myself. 

There's  not  a  whittle^  in  the  unruly  camp, 

But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 

The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.     So  I  leave  you 

To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods^, 

As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flav.  Stay  not,  all's  in  vain. 

Tim.  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitapb. 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow;  My  long  sickness 
Of  health^,  and  living,  now  begins  to  mend. 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.     Go,  live  still; 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his, 
And  last  so  long  enough ! 

1  Sen.  We  speak  in  vain. 

Tim.  But  yet  I  love  my  country ;  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck, 
As  common  bruit ^^  doth  put  it. 

1  Sen.  That'^well  spoke. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen, — 

1  Sen.  These  words  become  your  lips  as  Uiey  pass 

.    through  them. 

2  Sen.  And  enter  in  our  ears,  like  great  triiimphers 
Jn  their  applauding  gates. 

7  A  whittle  is  a  clasp  knife.  The  word  is  still  provinciallj 
in  use. 

*  *  The  prosperous  gods '  nndonbtedly  here  mean  the  propUunu 
.or  favourable  gods,  Dii.  secnndi.  Tbns  in  Othello,  ,Aot  i. 
Sc.  3  :— 

'  To  my  unfolding  lend  your  prosperous  ear.' 
In  which  passage  the  quarto  of  1622  reads '  a  gracious  ear.'   So 
in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  ii.  Sc.  3  :— 

* Sir,  be  prosperous 

In  more  than  this  deed  doth  require.' 
'  He  means '  the  disease  of  life  begins  to  promise  me  a  period.' 
\^  Report,  rumour. 
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Tim.  Commend  me  to  them ; 

And  tell  them,  that,  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs. 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses. 
Their  pangs  of  love  ^^,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do 

them: 
I'll  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades'  wrath. 

2  Sen.  I  like  this  well,  he  will  return  again. 

Tim.  I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  close. 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down. 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it ;  Tell  my  friends. 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree. 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste. 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe. 
And  hang  himself  ^^ : — I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flav.  Trouble  him  no  furdier,  thus  you  still  shall 
find  him. 

Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again :  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlastmg  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood; 
Whom  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth  ^^ 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover;  thither  come, 

'* '  Compare  this  part  of  Timon's  speech  with  part  of  the  cele- 
brated soliloqny  in  Hamlet. 

1^  This  was  suggested  bj  a  passage  in  PIntarch's  Life,  of 
Antony,  where  it  is  said  Timon  addressed  the  people  of  Athens 
in  similar  terms  from  the  public  tribnne  in  the  market  place. 
See  also  The  Palace  of  Pleasure,  toI.  i.  Noy.  28. 

''  The  first  folio  reads  who.  It  was  altered  to  which  in  the 
second  folio.  Malone  reads  whom,  sajing  it  refers  to  Timofi,  and 
not  to  his  grave ;  as  appears  from  The  Pdace  of  Pleasure: — *  By 
his  last  will  he  ordained  himselfe  to  be  interred  upon  the  sea 
shore,  that  the  waves  and  surges  might  beate  and  vexe  his  dead 
carcas.* 

Embossed  froth  is  foaming,  puffed  or  blown  up  froth.  See  vol, 
iii.  p.  342,  note  7.  Among  our.  ancestors  '  a  boss  or  a  bubble  of 
water  when  iH  rainetb,  or  the  pot  seetheth,'  were  used  iadiflt«'^ 
rently.  ^ 
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And  let  my' grave-stone  be  your  oracle. — 
Lips,  let  sour  words  go  by,  and  language  end : 
"What  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend ! 
Graves  only  be  men's  works ;  and  death,  their  gain !' 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams  !  Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

[Exit  Timon. 

1  Sen.  His  discontents  are  unremoveably 
Coupled  to  nature. 

2  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead:  let  us  return. 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

In  our  dear^*  peril. 
1  Sen.  It  requires  swift  foot.     [ExewnL 

SCENE  III.     The  Walk  o/ Athens. 

Enter  Two  Senators,  and  a  Messenger. 

1  Sen.  Thou  hast  painfully  discovered ;  are  his  files 
As  full  as  thy  report? 

Mess.  I  have  spoke  the  least : 

Besides,  his  expedition  promises 
Present  approach. 

2  Sen.  We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring  not 

Timon. 
Mess.  I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend : — ^ 
Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  opposM, 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force. 
And  made  us  speak  like  friends^: — this  man  was 

riding 

"  So  in  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  Sc.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  382  :— 
'  Whom  thoa  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear 
Hast  made  thy  enemies.' 
See  note  on  that  passage.  Again,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  vol.  ii. 
p.411:— 

*  Deaf  d  with  the  clamour  of  their  own  dutr  groans.' 
^  This  passage  Steevens,  with  great  reason,  considers  cormpt, 
the  awkwiurd  repetition  of  the  verb  nudsy  and  the  obscnritf  of  the 
whole,  cosntenances  his  opinion.   .  Might  we  not  read : — 
'  Yet  oar  old  love  hctd  a  particular  force, 
*  And  made  us  speak  like  friends.* 
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From  Alcibiades  to  Timoii's  cave, 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
Hb  fellowship  i'the  cause  against  your  city, 
In  part  for  his  sake  moy'd. 

Enter  Senators /rom  Timon. 

1  Sen.  Here  come  our  brothers. 

3  Sen.  No  talk  of  Timon,  nothing  of  him  expect. — 
The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust :  in  and  prepare ; 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear,  our  foes,  the  snare.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 
The  Woods.    Timon's  Cave,  and  a  Tombstone  seen. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  seeking  Timon. 

Sol.  By  all  descriptioi)  this  should  be  the  place. 
Who's  here?  speak,  ho! — No  answer? — What  is 

this? 
Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  outstretch'd  his  span : 
Son^e  beast  rear'd  this^ ;  there  does  not  live  a  man. 
Dead,  sure;  and  this  his  grave. — 
What's  on  this  tomb  I  cannot  read ;  the  character 
111  take  with  wax. 

Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill; 
An  ag'd  interpreter,  though  young  in  days : 
Before  proud  Athens  he's  set  down  by  this. 
Whose  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.  [Exit, 

'  The  old  copy  has  *  Some  beast  read  this.'  The  emendation 
is  Warbarton's.  It  is  evident  that  the  soldier,  when  he  first  sees 
Timon's  everlasting  dwelling,  does  not  know  it  to  be  a  tomb.  He 
concludes  Timon  must  be  dead,  because  he  receives  no  answer. 
It  is  evident  that  when  he  utters  the  words  some  beast,  &c.  he  has 
not  seen  the  inscription.  '  What  can  this  be?  (sajs  the  soldier) 
Timon  is  certainly  dead :  Some  beast  must  have  rear'd  this ;  a 
man  could  not  live  in  it.  Yes,  he  is  dead  sure  enough,  and  this 
must  be  his  to$nb  ;  What  is  this  writing  upon  it  V 
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SCENE  V.     Befwe  the  WalU  0/ Athens. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Alcibiades,  and  Farces*. 

Alcib.  Sound  to  this  coward  and  lascivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  [il  parley  sounded. 

Enter  Senators  on  the  Walk. 

Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  filFd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure^  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice ;  till  now,  myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power. 
Have  wander'd  with    our    travers'd   arms^,   and 

breath'd 
Our  sufferance  vainly:  Now  the  time  is  flush ^, 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  string, 
Cries,  of  itself.  No  more:  now  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease; 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind. 
With  fear  and  horrid  flight. 

1  Sen.  '  Noble  and  young. 
When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit. 
Ere  thou  hadst  power,  or  we  had  cause  of  fear. 
We  sent  to  thee ;  to  give  thy  rages  balm, 

To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity  ^. 

2  Sen.  So  did  we  woo 
Transformed  Timon  to  our  city's  love. 

By  humble  message,  and  by  promis'd  means  ^; 

'  Traversed  arms  are  arms  crossed.     The  image  occars  in  The 
Tempest : — 

*  His  arms  in  this  sad  knot.* 

^  Flush  is  maturef  ripe,  or  come  to  fnll  perfection. 
'  rA«tr  refers  to  griefs,    *  To  give  thj  rages  balm'  niist  be 
considered  as  parenthetical. 

*  i.  e.  bj  promising  him  a  competent  subsistence. 
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We  were  not  all  udkind,  nor  all  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 

1  Sen,  These  walls  of  ours 
Were  not  eirected  by  their  hands,  from  whom 
You  haye  received  your  griefs :  nor  are  they  such» 
That  these  great  towers,  trophies,  and  schools  should 

faU 
For  private  faults  in  them. 

2  Sen.  Nor  are  they  living. 
Who  were  the  motives  that  you  first  went  out^; 
SJiame,  Uiat  they  wanted  cunning^,  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.     March,  noble  lord. 
Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  spread : 

By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death 

(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food. 

Which  nature  loathes),  take  thou  the  destin'd  tenth; 

^Ajid  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die, 

Let  die  the  spotted. 

1  Sen.  All  have  not  offended : 

For  those  that  were,  it  b  not  square^,  to  take. 
On  those  that  are,  revenges :  crimes,  like  land^. 
Are  not  inheiited.     Then,  dear  countryman. 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage : 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle^,  and  those  km. 
Which,  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath,  must  fall 

'  '  The  motives  that  jon  first  went  oat/  i.  e.  those  who  made 
the  motion  for  joar  exile.  This  word  is  nsed  in  the  same  manner 
in  Tnulos  and  Cressida : — 

'  "        her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body.' 

*  Cwmming  is  used  in  its  <dd  sense  of  dcill  or  wisdomf  extremity 
of  shame  that  they  wanted  wisdom  in  procuring  your  banishment 
hath  broke  their  hearts.  Theobald  had  nearly  thus  interpreted 
the  passage ;  and  Johnson  thought  he  could  improve  it  by  read- 

'  Shame  that  they  wanted,  coming  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.' 
Johnson  perhaps  was  not  aware  of  the  old  meaning  of  amning. 
^  i. «.  not  regular,  not  equitable. 

•       Jovis  incunabnla  Crete.         Ovid  Metam,  viii.  99. 
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With  those  that  have  offended  :  like  a  shepherd. 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  the  infected  forth. 
But  kill  not  all  together. 

2  Sen.  What  thou  wilt. 

Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile. 
Than  hew  to't  with  thy  sword. 

1  Sen,  Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  shall  ope; 
So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before. 

To  say,  thou'lt  enter  friendly. 

2  Sen.  Throw  thy  glove ; 
Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else, 

That  thou  wilt  use  the  wars  as  thy  redress. 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  seal'd  thy  full  desire. 

Alcib.  Then  there's  my  glove; 

Descend,  and  open  your  uncharged  ports  ^; 
Those  enemies  of  Timon's,  and  mine  own. 
Whom  you  yourself  shall  set  out  for  reproof. 
Fall,  and  no  more:  and, — to  atone ^®  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning, — not  a  man 
Shall  pass  his  quarter,  or  offend  the  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  bounds. 
But  shall  be  remedied,  to  your  public  laws 
At  heaviest  answer  ^^. 

'  i*  e.  Unattached  gates. 

^^  i.  e.  to  reconcile  them  to  it.  The  general  sense  of  this  wor 
in  Shakspeare.  Thus  in  Cjmbeline : — '  I  was  glad  I  did  atw 
my  countryman  and  yoo.' 

"  All  attempts  to  e&tract  a  meaning  from  this  passage  as  i 
stands  mnst  be  yain.    We  should  certainly  read : — 
*  Bat  shall  be  remitted  to  your  public  laws 
At  heaviest  answer.' 
It  is  evident  that  the  context  requires  a  word  of  this  impoH 
renumded  might  serve.    The  comma  at  remedied  is  not  in  the  ol 
copy.   Remedied  to,  as  Steevens  observes,  is  nonsense.    Johnson 
explanation  will  then  serve, '  Not  a  soldier  shall  quit  his  statioi 
or  commit  any  violence,  but  he  shall  answer  it  regularly  to  tt 
law.' 
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r  , 

Both,  Tis  most  nobly  spoken. 

Alctb.  Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 

The  Senators  descend,  and  open  the  Gates^ 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Sol.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead : 
Entomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o'the  sea : 
And  t)n  his  gravestone,  this  insculpture ;  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  impression 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 

Aicib.  [Reads.]  Here  lies  a  wretched  c&rise,  of^ 

wretched  soul  bereft: 
Seek  not  my  name:  A  plague  consume  you  wicked 

caitiffs  left! 
Here  lie  I  Timon ;  who^  alive,  all  living  men  did 

hate: 
P-ass  by,  and  curse  thy  Jill;  but  pass,  and  stay  not 

here  thy  gait  ^^. 

These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits : 
Though  thou  abhorr^dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scom'dst  our  brains  flow^^,  and  those  our  droplets 

which 
From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  diy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.     Dead 
Is  noble  Timon ;  of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city, 

*^  This  epitaph  is  formed  out  of  two  distinct  epitaphs  in 
North's  Plutarch.  The  first  conplet  is  there  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  Timon  himself;  the  second  by  the  poet  Calli- 
Itaachas.  The  epithet  caitiffs  was  probably  suggested  by  another 
epitaph,  to  be  found  in  Kendal's  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1577, 
and  in  the  Palace  of  Pleasure,  yoI.  i.  Noy.  28. 
*3  So  in  Drayton's  Miracles  of  Moses : — 

*  But  he  from  rocks  that  fountains  can  command. 
Cannot  yet  stay  the/onn/oiiw  of  bis  brain** 

VOL.  VIII.  M 
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And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword : 

Make  war  breed  peace;  make  peace  stint ^'^  war; 

make  each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech  ^^. 
Let  our  drums  strike.  [Exeunt. 

"  Stop.  »«  Physician. 


The  play  of  Timon  is  a  domestick  tragedy,  and  therefore  strongly 
fastens  on  the  attention  Of  the  reader.  In  the  plan  there  is  not 
mnch  art,  but  the  incidents  are  natural,  and  the  characters  vari- 
oas  and  exact.  The  catastrophe  affords  a  very  powerful  warning 
against  that  ostentatious  liberality,  which  scatters  boanty,  but 
confers  no  benefits ;  and  buys  flattery,  but  not  friendship. 

In  this  tragedy  are  many  passages  perplexed,  obscure,  and 
probably  corrupt,  which  I  have  endeayoured  to  rectify,  or  explain 
with  due  diligence ;  but  having  only  one  copy,  cannot  promise 
myself  that  my  endearonrs  shall  be  mnch  applauded. 

Johnson. 
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r.  Eiea  he,  jonr  wife,  tliU  luij,  vd  mjielr. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

In  this  play  the  narration  of  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Coriolaniis, 
is  yerj  exactly  followed;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
poet  shows  consummate  skill  in  knowing  how  to  seize  the  true 
poetical  point  of  view  of  the  historical  circumstances,  without 
changing  them  in  the  least  degree.  His  noble  Roman  is  indeed 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  his  mob  such  as  a  Roman  mob  doubt- 
less were ;  such  as  every  great  city  has  possessed  from  the  time 
of  the  polished  Athenians  to  that  of  modern  Paris,  where  such 
scenes  have  been  exhibited  by  a  people  collectively  considered 
the  politest  on  earth,  as  shows  that  *  the  many  headed  multi- 
tude '  have  the  same  turbulent  spirit,  when  there  is  an  exciting 
cause,  io  all  ages. 

Shakspeare  has  extracted  amusement  from  this  popular  hu- 
mour, and  with  the  aid  of  the  pleasant  satirical  vein  of  Menenius 
has  relieved  the  serious  part  of  the  play  with  some  mirthful 
scenes,  in  which  it  is  certain  the  people's  folly  is  not  spued. 

The  character  of  Coriolanus,  as  drawn  by  Plutarch,  was  hap- 
pily suited  to  the  drama,  and  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare  could 
not  fail  of  exciting  the  highest  interest  and  sympathy  in  the 
spectator.  He  is  made  of  that  stem  unbending  stuff  which 
usually  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  hero :  accustomed  to 
conquest  and  triumph,  his  inflexible  spirit  could  not  stoop  to 
solicit  by  flattering  condescension  what  it  felt  that  its  worthy 
services  ought  to  command : 

'  —————  he  was 

A  noble  servant  to  them^  but  he  could  not 

Carry  his  honours  even:- 


commanding  peace 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controird  the  war.' 

He  hated  flattery;  and  his  sovereign  contempt  for  the  people 
arose  from  having  witnessed  their  pusillanimity;  though  he 
loved  '  the  bubble  reputation,'  and  would  have  grappled  with 
fate  for  honour,  he  hated  the  breath  of  vulgar  applause  as  '  the 
reek  o'  the  rotten  fens.' 
'  He  knew  that  his  actions  must  command  the  good  opinion  of 
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men ;  bat  his  modestj  shrank  from  their  open  declarfttien 
it :  he  coald  not  bear  to  hear  *  his  nothings  monstered :' 

'  —  Pray  jou,  no  more :  mj  mother. 
Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  bipod, 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieres  me.' 

Bat  yet  his  pride  was  his  greatest  characteristic : 

'  Which  oat  of  daily  fortane  ever  taints 
The  happy  n^n.' 

This  it  was  that  made  him  seek  distinction  from  the  ordini 
herd  of  popular  heroes ;  his  honour  mast  be  won  by  difficalt  s 
faring  enterprise,  and  worn  in  silence.  It  was  this  pride  wh: 
Was  his  overthrow ;  and  from  which  the  moral  of  the  piece 
to  be  drawn.  He  had  thrown  himself  with  the  noble  and  c 
fidlng  magnanimity  of  a  hero  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  knc 
ing  that  the  truly  brave  are  ever  generous;  but  two  suns  coi 
not  shine  in  one  hemisphere ;  TuUus  Anfidius  found  he  i{ 
4arkened  by  his  light,  and  he  exclaims: — 

'         ■  He  bears  himself  more  proudlier 
Even  to  my  person  than  I  thought  he  would 
When  I  did  first  embrace  him :  Yet  his  nature 
In  that's  no  changeling.' 

The  closeness  with  which  Shakspeare  has  followed  his  ori 
nal,  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  Plutarch,  will  be  observ 
lypon  comparison  of  the  following  passage,  with  the  paral 
scene  in  the  play,  describing  Coriolanus's  flight  to  Antium,  a 
liis  reception  by  Anfidius.  '  It  was  even  twilight  when 
entered  the  city  of  Antium,  and  many  people  met  him  in  t 
streets,  but  no  man  knew  him.  So  he  w^t  immediately 
TuUus  Anfidius'  house;  and  when  he  came  thither  he  got  h 
vp  straight  to  the  chimney  hearth,  and  sat  him  down,  and  spa 
not  a  word  to  any  man,  his  face  all  muflEled  pver.  They  of  jl 
house  spying  him,  wondered  what  he  should  be,  and  yet  tb 
durst  not  bid  him  rise.  For  ill  favouredly  muffled  and  d 
guised  as  he  was,  yet  there  appeared  a  certain  majesty  in  I 
countenance  and  in  his  silence :  whereupon  they  went  to  Tulli 
who  was  at  sapper,  to  tell  him  of  the  strange  disguising 
this  man.  TuUus  Tose  presently  from  the  board,  and,  comi 
towards  him,  asked  him  what  he  was,  and  wherefore  he  can 
Then  Martins  unmuffled  himself,  and,  after  he  had  pans 
awhile,  making  no  answer,  he  said  unto  himself,  "  If  th 
knowest  me  not  yet,  Tullus,  and  seeing  me,  dost  not  perha 
believe  me  to  be  the  man  I  am  indeed,  I  mast  of  necessity  d 
cover  myself  to  be  that  I  am.  I  am  Gains  Martius,  who  hi 
done  to  thyself  particalarlyy  and  to  all  the.  Voices  general 
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great  hurt  and  minchief,  which  I  cannot  deny  for  mj  sorname 
of  Coriolanns  that  I  bear.  For  I  never  had  other  benefit  of  the 
true  and  painful  serrice  I  have  done,  and  the  extreme  dangers 
I  hare  been  in,  bat  this  sarname :  a  good  memory  and  witness 
of  the  malice  and  displeasure  thon  shooldest  bear  me.  Indeed 
the  name  only  remaineth  with  me;  for  the  rest,  the  enyy  and 
crnelty  of  the- people  of  Rome  have  taken  from  me,  by  the  snf- 
ferance  of  the  dastardly  nobility  and  magistrates,  who  have  for- 
saken me,  and  let  me  be  banished  by  the  people.  This  extremity 
hath  now  driven  me  to  come  as  a  poor  suitor,  to  take  thy  chim- 
ney-hearth, not  of  any  hope  I  have  to  save  my  life  thereby*  For 
if  I  feared  death,  I  would  not  have  come  hither  to  put  myself  in 
hazard;  but  pricked  forward  with  desire  to  be  revenged  of 
them  that  have  thus  banished  me,  which  now  I  do  begin,  by 
putting  my  person  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Wherefore 
if  thou  hast  any  heart  to  be  wreaked  of  the  injuries  thy  enemies 
have  done  thee,  speed  thee  now,  and  let  my  misery  serve  thy 
turn,  and  so  use  it  as  my  service  may  be  a  benefit  to  the  Voices ; 
promising  thee  that  I  will  fight  with  better  good  will  for  all 
yon,  than  I  did  when  I  was  against  you,  knowing  that  they  fight 
more  valiantly  who  know  the  force  of  the  enemy,  than  svoh  as 
have  never  proved  it.  And  if  it  be  so  that  thon  dare  not,  and 
that  thou  art  weary  to  prove  fortune  any  more,  then  am  I  also 
weary  to  live  any  longer.  And  it  were  no  wisdom  in  thee  to 
save  the  life  of  him  who  hath  been  heretofore  thy  mortal  enemy, 
and  whose  service  now  can  nothing  help  or  pleasure  thee."— 
Tullus,  hearing  what  he  said,  was  a  marvellous  glad  man,  and, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  said  to  him,  "  Stand  up,  O  Martins, 
and  be  of  good  cheer,  for  in  proffering  thyself  unto  us,  thou 
doest  us  great  honour:  and  by  this  means  thou  mayest  hope 
also  of  greater  things  at  all  Voices'  hands."  So  he  feasted  him 
for  that  time,  and  entertained  him  in  the  hononrablest  manner 
he  coold,  talking  with  him  of  no  other  matter  at  that  present; 
but  within  a  few  days  after  they  fell  to  consnltation  together  in 
what  sort  they  should  begin  their  wars.' 

In  the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  Coriolanus  with  his  wife  and 
mother,  when  they  come  to  supplicate  him  to  spare  Rome,  Shak- 
speare  has  adhered  very  closely  to  his  original.  He  felt  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  give  it  merely  a  dramatic  form.  The  speech  of 
Volumnia,  as  we  have  observed  in  a  note,  is  almost  in  the  very 
words  of  the  old  translator  of  Plutarch. 

The  time  comprehended  in  the  play  is  about  four  years ;  com- 
mencing with  the  secession  to  the  Mens  Sacer,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  262,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Coriolanns,  A.  U.  C. 
266. 

Malone  conjectures  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  1610. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Caius  MARaus  Coriolancs,  a  nobk  Roman. 

Tmjs  Lartius,  >  ^    ,         .    .  ^,    w,  ,  . 

C0MINIU8,        '  \  Generalioganut  the  \o\cviRB. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  Friend  toCoriolanus. 

SiCINIUS  VeLUTUS,    >  «,  .,  r.i     n       i 

Jbnids  BHimJS,       j  '^"*^  '!^**«  ^"^fc. 

Foicn^  Marcius,  Son  to  Coriolanus. 

A  Roman  Herald. 

TuLLUS  AuFiDius,  General  qf  the  Volciani. 

Lieutenant  to  Aufidius. 

Conspirators  toith  Aufidius. 

A  Citizen  qf  Antium. 

Two  Volcian  Guards, 

VoLUMNiA,  Moth^  to  Coriolanus. 
ViRGiLiA,  Wife  to  Coriolanus. 
Valeria,  Friend  to  Virgilia. 
Gentlewoman,  attending  Virgilia. . 

Roman  ami  Volcian  Senators,  Patricilms,  .£diles,  Lie 
Soldiers,  Citizens,  Messenger,  Servants  to^AufidiuSj 
otiier  Attendants. 

SCSINE— partly  m  Rome;  and  partly  in  the  Territon 

the  Volcians  and  Antiates. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.    Eome.    A  Street. 

Enter  a  Company  of  mutinous  Citizens,  with  Staves, 
Chubs,  and  other  Weapons. 

1  Citizen. 
Before  we  proceed  any  further,  hear  me  speak. 

Cit.  Speak,  speak.        [Several  speaking  at  once. 

1  Cit.  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die,  than 
to  famish? 

Cit.  Resolved,  resolved. 

1  Cit.  First  you  know,  Caius  Marcius  is  chief 
enemy  to  the  people. 

Cit.  We  know't,  we  know't. 

1  Cit.  Let  us  kill  him,,  and  we'll  have  cora  at 
our  own  price.     Is't  a  verdict? 

Cit.  No  more  talking  on't;  let  it  be  done :  away, 
away. 

2  Cit.  One  word,  good  citizens. 

1  Cit.  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens ;  the  pa- 
tricians, good^:  What  authority  surfeits  on,  would 
relieve  us ;  If  they  would  yield  us  but  the  super- 
fluity, while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might  gues9> 

*  Croodt  in  a  commercial  sense.     As  in  Eastward  Hoq: — 
'  _— .  known  good  men,  well  inoB^ed. 

Again  in  the  jtt^rpbant  of  Veniise: — 

'  Antonio's  a  goodjavt.' 
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they  relieved  us  humanely ;  but  they  thinks  we  are 
too  dear:  the  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  the  object 
of  our  misery,  is  as  an  inventory  to  particularize 
their  abundance :  our  sufferance  is  a  gain  to  them. 
— Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  be- 
come rakes  ^:  for  the  gods  know,  I  speak  this  in 
hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

2  Cit  Would  you  proceed  especially  against 
Caius  Marcius? 

Cit.  Against  him  first;  he's  a  very  dog  to  the 
commonalty. 

2  Cit,  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done 
for  his  country  ? 

1  Cit.  Very  well;  and  could  be  content  to  give 
him  geod  report  for't,  but  that  he  pays  himself  with 
being  proud. 

2  Cit.  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

1  Cit.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done  fa- 
mously, he  did  it  to  that  end:  though  soft  con- 
scienc'd  men  can  be  content  to  say,  it  was  for  his 
country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother,  and  to  be 
partly  proud ;  which  he  is,  even  to  the  altitude  of 
his  virtue. 

2  Cit.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you 
account  a  vice  in  him :  You  must  in  no  way  say, 
he  is  covetous. 

1  Cit.  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of 
accusations ;  he  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in 
repetition.  [Sluntti  within,]  What  shouts  are  these  ? 
The  other  side  o'the  city  is  risen:  Why  stay  we 
prating  here  ?  To  the  Capitol. 

^  It  shoald  be  remembered  that '  as  lean  as  a  rake*  is  an  old 
'proverbial  expression.  There  is,  as  Warbarton  obseWes,  a 
miserable  joke  intended: — '  Let  as  now  revenge  this  with  forks, 
before  we  become  rakes;*  a  pike,  or  pike-fork,  being  the  ancient 
term  for  a  pitchfork.  The  origin  of  the  prorerb  is  doubtless  '  as 
Jean  as  a  rache  or  rterc*  (prononnced  rake),  and  signifjing  a 
greyhound.    See  vol.-  iii.  p.  S44,  iio\.«  T . 
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Cit,  Come,^ome. 

iCit,  Soft;  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Menenius  Agrippa. 

2  Cit.  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa ;  one  that  hath 
always  loved  the  people. 

1  Cit.  He's  one  honest  enough;  'Would,  all  the 
rest  were  so ! 

Men.  What  work's,  my  countrymen^  in  hand? 
Wh^re  go  you 
With  bats  and  clubs  ?  The  matter?  Speak^  I  pray  you. 

1  Cit.  Our  business  is  not  unknjown  to  the  se« 
nate;  they.hav£  had  inkling,  this  fortnight,  what 
we  intend  to  do,  which  now  we'll  show  'em  in 
deeds.  They  say,  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths; 
they  shall  know^  we  have  strong  arms  too. 

Men.  Why,  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  ho^ 
nest  neighbours. 
Will  you  undo  yourselves  ? 

1  Cit.  We  cannot,  sir,  we  are  undone  already, . 

Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.     For  your  wants. 
Your  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well , 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Roman  state;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment^ :  F(»:  the  dearth. 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it ;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.     Alack, 
You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you ;  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'the  state,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers. 
When  yoa  curse  them  as  enemies. 

3  Thus  id  Othello  :— 

'  I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impedinientt 
Than  twent J  timcB  your  stop.* 
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1  Cit.  Care  for  us ! — ^True,  indeed ! — ^They  ne'er 
cared  for  us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their 
store-bouses  crammed  with  grain ;  make  edicts  for 
usury,  to  support  usurers :  repeal  daily  any  whole- 
some act  established  against  die  rich ;  and  provide 
more  piercing  statutes  daily  to  chain  up  and  restrain 
the  poor.  If  the  wars  eat  us  not  up,  they  will ;  and 
there's  all  the  love  they  bear  us. 

Men.  Either  you  must 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious. 
Or  be  accus'd  of  folly.     I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale;  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it; 
But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  stale'f*  a  little  more. 

.  1  Cit,  Well,  I'll  hear  it,  sir:  yet  you  must  not 
think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace^  with  a  tale :  but,  an't 
please  you,  deliver. 

Men.  There  was  a  time,  when  all  the  body's 
members 
RebelL'd  against  the  belly;  thus  accus'd  it: — 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
I'  the  midst  o' the  body,  idle  and  inactive, 

*  *  The  old  copies  have  "  scale't  a  little  more '"  for  whicli 
Tkeobald  jndioiooisly  proposed  stale.  To  this  Warbarton  objects 
petulantly  eneagb>  it  mast  be  confessed,  becaase  to  scale  signi* 
fies  to  toeigh ;  so  indeed  it  does,  and  many  other  things ;.  none 
of  which,  however,  bear  any  relation  to  the  text.  Steevens  too 
prefers  scale,  which  he  proves  from  a  variety  of  authorities  to 
mean  '.scatter,  disperse,  spread  :*  to  make  any  of  them,  however, 
snit  his  purpose,  he  is  obliged  to  give  an  nnfaithfol  Tersion  of  ^ 
the  text.  ^'  Thongh  some  of  yon  have  heard  the  story,  I  will 
spread  it  yet  wider,  and  diffase  it  among  the  rest.'*  There  is 
nothing  of  this  in  Shakspeare  y  and  indeed  I  cannot  avoid  look- 
ing npon  the  whole  of  his  long  note  as  a  feeble  attempt  to  justify 
a  palpable  error  of  the  press,  at  the  cost  of  taste  and  sense.' 

Gifforffs  Massmger,  vol.  i.  p.  204,  ed.  1813. 
In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Gifford's  opinion  it  may  be  observed  that 
to  sttde  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Julias  Caesar,  Act  i.  So.  ii.  :— 
'  Were  I  a  common  laagher,  or  did  ase 
'  To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love** 
^  JHsgrae$9  are  Aorc^shtpr,  injuries. 
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Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
like  labour  with  the  rest;  where ^  the  other  instru- 
ments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel. 
And,  mutually  participate,  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  answered, — 

1  Cit.  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  belly  ? 

Men.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you. — ^With  a  kind  of  smile. 
Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even  thus 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  make  th^  belly  smile  7, 
As  well  as  speak),  it  tauntingly  replied 
To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts 
That  envied  his  receipt;  even  so  most  fitly » 
As  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

1  Cit.  Your  belly's  answer:  What? 

Men.  The  kingly-crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye, 
The  counsellor  hearts,  the  arm  our  soldier^ 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter. 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabrick,  if  that  they 

1  Cit.  What  then  ?— 

Men.  'Fore  me,  this  fellow  speaks ! — what  then  ? 
what  then? 
Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  restrain'd. 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  the  body, 

•  Where  for  whereas, 

^  '  And  so  the  belly,  all  this  ootwithstkndiog,  laughed  at  their 
follj  and  sajed/  &L0.-^North'8  Pbaarch,  p.  240,  ed.  1679. 
^  i.  e.  exactly. 

*  The  heart  was  anciently  esteemed  the  seat  of  the  under- 
standing. See  the  next  note.  There  has  been  strange  confasion 
in  the  appropriation  of  some  parts  of  this  dialogue  in  all  editions, 
even  to  the  last  by  Mr.  Boswell.  Not  to  encnmber  the  page,  I 
must  request  the  reader  to  compare  this  with  the  former  editions, 
and  have  no  doabt  he  will  approve  the  transposition  of  names 
which  has  been  here  made. 
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1  Cit.  Well,  what  then? 

The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain^ 
What  could  the  belly  answer? 

Men.  I  will  teH  you; 

If  you'll  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  little)^ 
Patience,  a  while,  you'll  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

1  Cit.  You  are  long  about  it. 

Men,  Note  me  this,  good  friend; 

Your  most  grave  belly  was^  deliberate, 
Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answer'd.. 
True  u  iff  my  incorporate  friends,  quoth  he^ 
That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 
Which  you  do  live  upon:  and  fit  it  is; 
Because  I  am  the  store-house,  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  h6dy:  But  if  you  do  rememher, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart, — to  the  seat  o'  the  brain  ^  V 

^  Shakspeare  uses  seat  for  throne,  *  I  send  it  (says  the 
belly)  throagh  tbe  blood,  even  to  the  royal  residence,  the  heart, 
in  which  the  kingly  crowned  understanding  siis  enthroned.^  The 
poet,  besides  the  relation  in  Plntarch,  had  seen  a  similar  fable 
in  Camden's  Remaines ;  Camden  copied  it  from  John  of  Salis*- 
bury  De  Nugis  Cnrialinm,  b.  vi.  c.  24.  Mr.  Douce,  in  a  very 
carious  note,  has  shown  the  high  antiquity  of  this  apologue, 
*  which  is  to  be  found  in  several  ancient  ciollections  of  iEsopian 
Fables :  there  may  be,  therefore,  as  much  reason  for  supposing 
it  the  invention  of  ^sop,  as  there  is  for  making  him  the -parent 
of  many  others.  The  first  writer  who  has  introduced  Menenins 
as  reciting  the  fable  is  Dionysims  of  Halicarnassud,  book  vi. 
Then  follow  Livy,  lib.  ii. ;  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Coriolanns ; 
Florus,  lib.  i.  c.  23 ;  each  of  whom  gives  it  >n  his  own  manner.' 
Mrl  Douce  observed  that  '  our  English  Pliny,  Bartholomew 
Glanville,  informs  us  from  Aristotle,  that  the  substance  of  thd 
brain  being  cold,  it  is  placed  before  the  well  of  heat,  which  is 
the  heart ;  and  that  small  veins  proceed  from  the  heart,  of 
which  is  made  aniarvellouscaul  wherein  the  brain  is  wrapped.^ 
De  Propr.  Rer.  lib.  v.  c.  3.  The  same  authority  tells  u6  that 
in  the  heart  is  '  all  business  and  knowing.'  A  very  ctirions 
imitation  of  this^  passage  in'Shakspeare  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Douee  r»  *  "Phe  Curtaine-DraWer  of  the  World)  by  W* 
Parkes,'  1612,  4to. 
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And,  through  the  cranks^^  and  offices  ofman\ 
The  gtrongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins. 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live:  And  though  that  aU  at  once, 
Youi.  my  good  friends  (this  says  the  belly),,  mark 
me, — 

1  Cit.,  Ay,  sir ;.  well,  well. 

Men.  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

See.  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each ; 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flower  ofaU,. 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran.    What  say  you  to't? 

1  Cit,  It  was  an  answer :  How  apply  you  this  ? 
.    Men.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  goo^  belly. 
And  you  the  mutinous  members :  For  examine 
Their  counsels,  and  their  cares ;  digest  things  rightly, 
Touching  the  weal  of  the  common ;  ypu  shall  find. 
No  public  benefit  which  you  receive. 
But  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  from  them  to  you. 
And  no  way  from  yourselves. — What  do  you  think? 
You  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ? — 

1  Cit.  I  the  great  toe?  Why  the  great  toe? 

Men,  For  that  being  one  o' the  lowest,,  basest, 
poorest, 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go^st  foremost : 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run  ^^,  - 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  vantage. — 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs; 

*'  Cranks  are  windings;  the  meandering  ducts  of  the  human 
body. 

1'  Rascal  and  in  blood  are  terms  of  the  forest,  both  here  nsed 
eqoirocall J.  The  meaning  seems  to  be, '  thoa  worthless  scoun- 
drel, though  thou  art  in  the  worst  plight  for  running  of  all  this 
herd  of  plebeians,  like  a  deer  not  in  blood,  thou  takest  the  lead 
in  this  tumult  in  order  to  obtain  some  private  advanti^e  to  thy- 
self.' '  Worst  in  blood*  has  a  secondary  meaning  of  Unoest  in 
amotion.  The  modern  editions  have  erroneously  a  conuna  at 
blood,  which  obscures  the  sense. 

VOi.  VIIJ:  N 
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Borne  and  her  rats  are  at  l!ie  point  of  battle. 

The  one  side  must  have  bale  ^\  Hail,  noUe  Marcius ! 

Enter  Gaius  Marcius. 

Mnr,  Thanks. — What's  tlie  matter,  you  disseo- 

tious  rogues. 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinioiiy 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

1  Cit»  We  tteve  ever  your  godd  word. 

Mar.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  tbee>  will 

jBatter 
Beneath  abhorring. — ^What  would  you  have,  yo«i 

ours. 
That  Uke  nor  peace,  nor  war  ?  the  one  afirights  you, 
The  other  makes  you  proud  ^^.    He  tliat  trusts  you. 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares; 
Wh«re  foxes^  geese :  You  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.     Your  virtue  is. 
To  make  him  Worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  him. 
And  curse  that  justice  chd  it^.     Who  deserves 

greatness, 
Deserves  your  hate :  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.  Hang  ye  I  Trust 

ye? 

*'  Bide  is  evU  or  misthief,  hdrnt  6t  injury.  The  word  is  pare 
Saxon,  and  was  becoming  obsolete  in  Shakspeare's  time. 

^*  *  That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war?  the  ode  affrights  joa. 
The  other  makes  jon  prond/ 
CoriolAtfns  does  not  lise  these  two  sentences  eontteqnentially ; 
but  firsf  reproaches  them  with  nnsteadiness,  then  with  their  other 
occasional  Tioes. 

16  <  Your  virtue  is  to  speak  well  df  him  whom  his  own  offeoees 
have  snhjeoted  to  justice ;  and  td  rail  at  those  laws  bj  which  he 
whom  yoa  praise  was  punished.* 
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With  erery  minute  you  do  change  a  mind; 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile,  that  was  your  garland.  Whajt's  the  matter, 
That  in  tiiese  several  places  of  the  city 
Yott  cry  against  the  noble  smiate,  who, 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  ebe 
Would  feed  on  one  another  ?-r- What's  their  seeking  ? 
Mem.  For  com  at  their  own  rates;  whereof,  they 
say, 
Thoicity  is  well  stor'd. 

Mar.  Hang  'em !  They  say  ? 

They'll  sit  by  the  fire«  and  presume  to  know 
What's  done  i'  the  Capitol :  who's  like  to  rise. 
Who  thriyes,  and  who  declines:  side  fiactiotts,  and 

give  out 
CoBJecturaJ  marriages ;  making  parties  strong. 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking, 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.  They  say,  tiiere's  grain 

enough  ? 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth^^. 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quarry  ^^ 
With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves>  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  ^^  my  lance. 

Men.   Nay,  these  are  almost  thoroughly  per- 
suaded; 
For  though  abundantly  they  lack  discretion. 
Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly.  But  I  beseech  you. 
What  says  the  otiier  troop? 

1^  1.  e.  pitj,  oompassion. 

^^  Quarry  or  querre  signified  slaaghiered  game  of  any  kind, 
which  was  so  denomioated  from  being  deposited  in  a  square  en- 
closed space  in  royal  hanting.  See  note  on  Macbeth,  vol.  iv. 
p.  304. 

'*  Pickf  peck,  or  picie,  i.  e.  pitch;  still  in  provincial  nse. 
The  Cact  is,  that,  in  ancient  language,  to  pick  was  nsed  for  to 
cast,  throw,  or  hurl :  ta  pitch  was  to  set  or  fix  any  thing  in  a 
particular  spot. 
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Mar.  They  are  dissolved :  Hang  'em ! 

They  said,  they  were  an  hungry;  sigh'd  forth  pro- 
verbs;— 

That,  hunger  broke  stone  walls ;  that,  dogs  must  eat; 

That,  meat  was  made  for  .mouths;  that,  the  gods 
sent  not 

Com  for  the  rich  men  only : — With  these  shreds 

They  vented  their  ^complainings;  which  being  an- 
swered, 

And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one 

(To  break  the  heart  of  generosity  ^^, 

And  make  bold  power  look  pale),  they  threw  their 
caps 

As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon. 

Shouting  their  emulation^. 

Mm>  What  is  granted  them  ? 

Mar,  Tiye  tribunes  to  defend  their  vulgar  wisdoms. 

Of  their  own  choice :  One's  Junius  Brutus, 

Sicinius  Velutus,  and  I  kiiow  not — 'SdeathJ 

The  rabble  should  have  first  ,unroof  d  the  city. 

Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me :  it  will  in  time 

Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 

For  insurrection's  arguing  2^. 

Men,  This  is  strange. 

Mar.  Go,  get  you  home,  you  fragments ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Where's  Caius  Marcius  ? 

Mar.  Here:  What's  the  matter? 

Mess.  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Voices  are  in  arms. 

^'  Generosity,  in  the  sense  of  its  Latin  original,  for  nobkness, 
high  birth.    Thus  in  Measure  for  Measure  :~- 

'  The  generous  and  gravest  citizens.' 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  note  4. 

^  Emulation  is  factious  contention.     See  Troilas  and  Cressida, 
Act  ii.  Sc.  2,  note  25. 

^^  For  insurgents  to  debate  upon. 
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Mar,  I  am  glad  on't ;  then  we  shall  have  means 
to  vent 
Our  musty  superfluity: — 'See,  our  best  elders. 

Enter  Cominius,  Titus  Lartius,  and  other  Se- 
nators; Junius  Brutus,  and  Sjcinius  Ve- 

LUTUS. 

1  Sen.  Marciui?,  'tis  true,  that  you  have  lately 
told  us ; 
The  Voices  are  in  arms. 

Mw.  They  have  a  {eader, 

TuUus  Aufidiua,  that  will  put  you  to't. 
I  sii}  in  envying  his  nobility : 
And  were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am, 
I  woujd  wish  me  o^ly  he. 

Com.  You  have  fought  together. 

Mar,  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears, 
and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I'd  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him :  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

X  Sen.  Th^j  worthy  jVIarciais, 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 

Com.  It  is  your  former  promise. 

Mar.  Sir,  it  is; 

And  I  am  constant  ^^.^ — ^Titus  Lartius,  thou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  face : 
What,  art  thou  stiff?  stand'st  out? 

Tit.  No,  Caius  Marcius : 

I'll  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  the  other. 
Ere  stay  behind  this  business. 

Men.  O,  true  bred ! 

liSbi.  Your  company  to  the  Capitol ;  where^I  know , 
Our  greatest  friends  attend  us. 

^  L  e.  imnoTeable  io  my  regolation.     So  in  Jalins  C»%«s  *.-~ 
*  Bat  I  am  'comstani  as  \k»  nortibef  n  siM. 

n2 
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Tit.  LJBad  you  on : 

Follow,  Gominius ;  we  must  follow  yoju ; 
Right  worthy  you  priority  ^. 

Cam.  Noble  Lartius  ^* ! 

1  Sen.  Hence !  To  your  homes,  be  gone. 

[  To  the  Citizens. 
Mar.  Nay,  let  them  follow : 

The  Voices  have  much  corn ;  take  these  rats  thither, 
To  gnaw  their  garners: — Worshipful  mutineers. 
Your  valour  puts^  well  forth:  pray,  follow. 

[Exeunt  Senators,  Com.  Mar.  Tit.  and 
Menen.     Citizens  steal  away. 
Sic.  Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Marcius? 
Bru.  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic.  When  we  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the  peo- 
ple,  

Bru.  Mark'd  you  his  lip,  and  eyes? 

Sic.  Nay,  but  his  taunts. 

Bru.  Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  ^  the 

gods. 
Sic.  Be-mock  the  modest  moon. 
£ru.  'The  present  wars  devour  him :  he  is  grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant *'^. 

^  You  being  right  worthy  of  precedence. 
^*  The  old  copy  ha^  Marcius. 

^  That  is,  Yoa  have  in  this  mutiny  shown  fair  blossoms  of 
valour.     So  in  King  Henry  VIII. : — 

* To  day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms/  &o. 
'^  A  gird  is  a  out,  a  sarcasm,  or  stroke  of  satire.     See  King 
Henry  IV.  Part  ii.  Act  i.  Sc.  2,  p.  262. 

^  '  The  present  wars  *  Shakspeare  uses  to  express  the  pride 
of  Coriolanus,  grounded  on  his  military  prowess ;  which  kind  of 
pride,  Brutus  says,  devours  him.  In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  ii. 
So.  3,  we  have : — 

'  — He  that's  proud  eats  tip  himself.' 

Perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  latter  member  of  the  sentence  is, 
'  He  is  grown  too  proud  of  being  so  valiant  to  be  endured.'  It 
Js  atiU  a  common  exprestion  to  say,  '.eat  up  with  pride.' 
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Sic.  Such  a  nature. 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon :  But  I  do  wonder, 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Comiiiius. 

Bru.  Tame,  at  the  which  he  aims, — 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  grac'd, — cannot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attain'd,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first :  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man ;  and  giddy  censure  , 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius,  O,  if  he 
Had  borne  the  business! 

Sic,  Besides,  if  things  go  well. 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits^  rob  Cominius. 

Bru.  Come: 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
Though  Marcius  eam'd  them  not ;  and  all  his  faults 
To  Marcius  shidl  be  honours,  though,  indeed. 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sic,  Let's  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  despatch  is  made ;  and  in  what  fashion^ 
More  than  in  singularity  ^,  he  goes 
Upon  his  present  action. 

Bru,  Let's  along.        [Exeunt. 

^  Demerits  and  merits  had  anciently  the  same  meaning. 
*  — .  and  my  demerits 
May  speak/  &c.  OtheUo, 

Thos  in  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  p.  200,  ed.  1826:— 'I  have 
not  promoted  and  preferred  yon  to  condign  preferments  accord- 
ing to  yoar  demerits  J 

^  Perhaps  the  word  singularity  implies  a  sarcasm  on  Corio^ 
lamis,  and  the  speaker  means  to  say — after  what  fashion  beside 
that  in  which  his  own  singtdarity  of  disposition  invests  him,  h% 
goes  into  the  field.     So  in  Twelfth  Night: — 

*  '^^^  Pat  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularitf^^ 
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SCENE  II.     CoriolL     Tlve  Senate-House. 

Enter  Hvhhvs  Aufidius,  and  certain  Senators, 

1  Sen.  So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Rome  are  enter'd  in  our  counsels. 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Auf.  Is  it  not  yours? 

What  ever  hath  been  thought  on  in  this  state  ^, 
That  could  be  brou^ght  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention !  'Tis  not  four  days  gone. 
Since  I  heard  thence;  these  are  the  words :  I  think, 
1  have  the  letter  here;  yes,  here  it  is :  [Recuis* 

They  have  prest^  a  power^  but  it  is  not  known 
Whether  for  eastp  or  west:  The  dearth  is  great; 
The  people  mutinous :  afid  it  is  rumoured, 
Cominius,  Marctus,  your  old  enemy, 
(  Who  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you), 
And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  valiant  Ronum, 
These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
Whither  His  bent:  most  likely ,  His  for  you: 
Consider  of  it. 

1  Sen.  Our  army's  in  the  field : 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

Auf  Nor  <Ud  you  think  it  folly. 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veil'd,  till  when 
They  needs  must  show  themselves;  which  in  the 
hatching, 

'  The  old  copy  reads  :-•- 

'  l¥faat  kaoe  been  eyer  tiioagfat  on  in  this  state.' 
We  must  either  suppose  this  an  ellipsis  for  '  What  things  haye/ 
&c.  or  read,  with  Steevens,  hath,  as  in  the  text. 

'  i.,e.  ready ;  from  the  old  French  prist.    Thus  in  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Act  i.  ISe.  1  :■ — 

<  __  fiay  to  me  what  I  should  &o 
That  in  jonr  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
^  And  I  am  prest  onto  it.' 
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It  seem'd^  appear'd  to  Rome.     By  the  discovery. 
We  shall  be  shortened  in  our  aim ;  which  was. 
To  take  iii^  many  towns,  ere,  almost,  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

2  Sen.  Noble  Aufidius, 

Take  your  commission ;  hie  you  to  your  bands^ 
Let  us.alone  to  guard  Corioli: 
If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remove^ 
Bring  up  your  army ;  but  I  think  you'll  find 
They  have  not  prepar'd  for  us. 

Auf,  O,  doubt  not  that; 

I  speak  from  certainties.     Nay,  more. 
Some  parcels  of  their  powers  are  forth  already. 
And  only  hitherward.     I  leave  your  honours. 
If  wetand  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
'Tis  sworn  between  us,  we  shall  never  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 

AIL  The  gods  assist  you ! 

Auf.  And  keep  your  honours  safe  ! 

I.Sen.  Farewell. 

2  Sen,  Farewell. 

JilL  Farewell  \_Exeunt» 

SCENE  III. 
Rome.     An  Apaifment  in  Marcius'  House, 

Enter  Voltjmnia,  and  Virgilia  :  They  sit  down 
on  two  low  stools,  and  sew. 

Vol.  1  pray  you,  daughter,  sing;  or  express 
yourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort:  If  my  son 
were  my  husband,  I  should  freelier  rejoice  in  that 

3  To  take  in  was  formerly  used  as  we  now  nse  to  folce  for  t» 
subdue,  to  conquer.    Thus  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : — 

*  • cat  the  Ionian  seas, 

And  take  in  Torjne.' 
*  '  If  the  Romans  besiege  us,  bring  up  yoor  arm-y  to  remove 
themJ 
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absence  wfaerem  he  i/i^ob  honour,  than  in  the  em- 
bracements  of  his  bed,  where  he  would  show  nost 
love.  When  yet  he  was  but  tender-bodied,  and 
the  only  son  of  my  womb ;  when  youth  widi  come- 
liness plucked  all  gaze  his  way  ^ ;  when,  for  a  day 
of  kings'  entreaties,  a  mother  shoiM  not  sell  him 
an  hour  from  her  beholdmg;  I, — considering  how 
honour  would  become  such  a  person;  timit  it  was 
no  better  than  picture4ike  to  iiang  by  the  wall,  if 
renown  made  it  not  sdor, — was  pleased  to  let  him 
seek  danger  vf^ete  he  was  like  to  find  fame.  To  a 
cruel  war  I  sent  him ;  from  whence  he  returned,  his 
brows  bound  with  oUl^.  I  tell  thee,  daughter, — I 
sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was  a 
man-child,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  had  proved 
himself  a  man. 

^  Vir,  But  had  he  died  in  the  basineas,  madam  ? 
how  then  ? 

Vol.  Then  his  good  report  diould  have  been  my 
son;  I  therein  would  have  found  issue.  Hear  me 
profess* sincerely:  Had  I  a  dozen  sons, — each  in 
my  love  alike,  and  none  less  dear  than  thine  and 
my  good  Marcius, — I  had  rather  had  eleven  die 
nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously  sur- 
feit out  of  action. 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

Gent.  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to  visit 

you. 
Vir,  'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire'  myself. 

*  Attracted  the  attention  of  every  one  toward  ]bi«i. 
'  The  crown  given  bj  the  Romans  to  him  that  saved  the  life 
of  a  citizeB,  which  was  accounted  more  boaonrabie  tbaii  anj 
other. 

^  This  verb  adlive  (signifying  to  witMraw)  occurs  in  The 
Tempest : — 

*      '     1  will  thence 
Retire  me  to  mj  Milan.* 
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VoL  Indeed,  yoM  slnll  not 
Methinks,  I  liemr  kither  yoar  kmband's  drum; 
See  hkn  pluck  AMfidiiis  down  by  the  hair; 
As  ehikl^  firom  a  bear,  the  Vdkes  shoDnmg^  him : 
Metyfiksy  I  see  him  stamp  ^us,  and  call  thus,— ^ 
Gome  am,  you  cowards ^  yon  were  fOt  in/ear^ 
Theu^  yauwere  komm  Rome::  His  bloody  brow 
With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes ;  . 
L&e  to  a  hanrest^man,  that's  taisk'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Ftr.  His  bloody  brow !  O,  Jnpiter,  no  blood! 

Vol.  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man, 
Than  gilt^  his  trophy:  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  looked  not  loveUer 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords'  contending. — ^Tell  Valeria, 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  wekome.  [Eatk  Gent 

Vir.  Heavens  bless  my  lord  from  fell  Aufidius ! 

VoL  He'll  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his  knee. 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 

Re-enter  Gentlewoman,  wUk  Valbria  und  her 

Usher, 

Vol,  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

VoL  Sweet  madam, 

Vir,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

VaL  How  do  you  both?  you  are  manifest  house- 
keepers. What,  are  you  sewing  here?  A  fine  spot^, 
in  good  faith. — How  does  your  little  son? 

Vir.  I  thank  your  ladyship;  well,  good  madam. 

*  GUt  means  a  saperficial. display  of  gold.    Tho  word  is  now 
obsolete. 

'  Our  gajnoBs  and  omr  gik  ktb  all  beamirohed.' 

King  Hmry  V. 

^  i.  e.  a  handsome  spot  of  embroidery.    We  often  hear  of 
spotted  mnslin. 
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Vol.  He  had  rather  see  the  swords»  and  hear  a 
drum,  than  look  upon  his  school-master. 

VaL  O'  my  word,  the  father's  son :  I'll  swear, 
'tis  a  very  pretty  hoy.  O'  my  troth,  I  looked  upon 
ftiim  o'  Wednesday  half  an  hour  together :  he  has 
such  a  confirmed  countenance.  I  saw  him  run  after 
a-  gilded  butterfly;  and  when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it 
go  again ;  and  after  it  again  ;•  and  over  and  over  he 
comes,  and  up  again;  catched  it  again:  or  whether 
his  fall  enraged  him,  oc  how  'twas,  he  did  so  set  his 
teeth,  and  tear  it;  O,  I  warrant,  how  he  mam- 
mocked^ it ! 

Vol.  One  of  his  father's  moods. 

VaL  Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

Vir.  A  crack"^,  madam. 

Vol.-  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery;    I  must 
have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  witk  me  this  after- 
noon. 
,  Vir.  No,  good  madam ;  I  will  not  out  of  doors. 

VaL  Not  out  of  doors ! 

Vol.  She  shall,  she  shall. 

Vir.  Indeed)  no,  by  your  patience:  I  vnll  not 
over  the  threshold,  till  my  lord  return  from  the 
wars. 

VaL  Fye,  you  confine  yourself  most  unreason- 
ably; Come,  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that 
lies  in. 

Vir.  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visk 
her  with  my  prayers ;  but  I  cannot  go  thither. 

*  To  mammock  is  to  tear  or  cut  in  pieces.- 
7  A  crack  signifies  ^  sprightly  forward  boy :  it  is  often  used 
by  JonsoU  and  his  cotemporaries : — 

*  If  we  cotild  get  a  witty  boy  now,  Engine, 

That  were  an  excellent  cracht  I  coald  instmct  him 
.    Ta  the  true  height.'  DevU  is  an  Ass. 

*  A  notable  dissembling  lad,  a  crack.' 

Four  Prentices  of  London,  1615^ 
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Vol.  Why,  I  pray  you? 

Vir.  Tis  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want  love. 

VaL,  You  would  be  another  Penelope :  yet  they 
say,  all  the  yam  she  spun,  in  Ulysses'  absence,  did 
but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Come ;  I  would,  your 
cambriek  were  sensible  as  your  finger,  that  you 
might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity.  Come,  you  shall 
go  with  us. 

Vir.  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me;  indeed,  I 
will  not  forth. 

VaL  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me ;  and  111  tell  you 
excellent  news  of  your  husband. 

Vir,  O,  good  madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

Vol,  V-terily,  I  do  not  jest  with  you;  there  came 
news  from  him  last  night. 

Vir.  Indeed,  madam? 

VaL  In  earnest,  it's  true ;  I  heard  a  senator 
speak  it.  Thus  it  is : — ^The  Voices  have  an  army 
forth;  .against  whom  Cominius  the  general, is  gone, 
with  one  part  of  our  Roman  power :  your  lord,  and 
Titus  Lartius,  are  set  down  before  their  city  Cprioli ; 
they  nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and  to  ma^ke  it  brief 
wars.  "This  is  true,  on  mine  honour;  and  so,  I 
pray,  go  with  us. 

Vir.  Give  me  excuse,  good  madam ;  I  will  obey 
you  in  every  thing  hereafter.  ♦ 

VoL  Let  her  alone,  lady;  as  she  is  now,  she 
will  but  disease  our  better  mirth. 

VaL  In  troth,  I  think  she  would: — Fare  you 
well  then. — Come,  good  sweet  lady. — Pr'ythee, 
Virgilia,  turn  thy  solemness  out  o'door,  and  go 
along  with  us. 

Vir.  No:  at  a  word,  madam;  indeed,  I  must 
not.     I  wish  you  much  mirth. 

VaL  Well,  then  farewell.  [Exeunt 

VOL.  VIII.  o 
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SCENE  IV.    Befwe  Corioli. 

Enier,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Marcius,  Titus 

Lartius,   Officers  and  Soldiera.     To  them  a 

Messenger. 

Mar,  Yoader  comes  news : — ^A  wager,  Ibey  hanre 
met. 

Lart.  My  horse  to  yours,  no. 

Mar.  TPis  do^e. 

Lart.  Agreed. 

Mar,  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  ? 

Mess.  They  lie  in  view ;  but  have  not  spoke  as  yet 

Lart.  So,  the  good  horse  is  mine. 

Mar.  I'll  buy  him  of  you. 

Lart.  No,  I'll  nor  sell,  nor  give  him :  lend  you 
him,  I  will,     ' 
For  half  a  hundred  years. — Summon  the  town. 

Mar.  How  far  off  lie  these  armies  ? 

Mess.  Within  this  mile  ttnd  half. 

Mar.  Then  shall  we  hear  their  ]arum,  and  they  ours. 
Now,  Mars,  I  pr'ythee  make  us  quick  in  work ; 
That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from  hence, 
To  help  our  fielded  friends  ^  I — Come,  blow  thy  blast. 

They  sound  a  parley.    Enter,  on  the  walls,  some 
Senators,  and  Others. 

TuUus  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls  ? 

1  Sen.  No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  less  than  he  ^, 

1  ue.  oar  friends  who  are  ia  the  field  of  battle. 

'  The  poet  means — No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  jon  more  thai 

he ;  bat  he  often  entangles  himself  in  the  ase  of  less  and  more. 

In  the  Winter's  Tale  we  meet  with  an  inaccnracj  of  the  same 

kind.     See  vol.  iv.  p.  49 : — 

* 1  ne'er  heard  yet. 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Less  impndence  to  gainsay  what  they  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  first.' 

And  in  Cymbeline  :— *  Be  it  bat  to  fortify  her  judgment,  whicl 

else  an  easy  battery  might  lay  flat,  for  taking  a  beggar  withoa 

lets  quality .'     Her*  a\so  less  *\iou\d>[ifc  tiMwe. 
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That's  lesser  than  a  little.     Hark,  our  drums 

[Alamms  afar  off» 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth :  We'll  break  our  waHs, 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up :  our  gates. 
Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinn'd  with  rushes ; 
They'll  open  of  themselves.     Hark  you,  far  off; 

,    [Other  Alarums. 
There  is  Anfidius ;  list,  what  work  he  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 

Mar.  O,  they  are  at  it ! 

Lart.  Their  noise  be  our  instmction.-^Laddeniy  ho ! 

« 

7%6  Voiced  enter  and  pass  over  the  Stage. 

Mar.  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their  city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields. — ^Advance, 

brave  Titus : 
Tliey  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath. — Come  on,  my 

fellows ; 
He  that  retires,  I'll  take  him  for  a  Voice, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 

Alarum,  and  exeunt  Romans  and  Voices,  fighting. 
The  Romans  are  beaten  bo/ch  to  their  trenches. 
Re-enter  Marcius. 

Mar.  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you. 

You  shames  of  Rome !  you  herd  of  ^ Boils  and 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er;  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd 
Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile !  You  souls  of  geese,  * 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat?  Pluto  and  hell ! 

'  *  You  herd  of coiDwrdtV  Marcias  would  probaWy  have 

said,  bat  his  rage  preTento  faim. 
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All  hurt  behind ;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  fear !  Mend,  and  charge  home, 
Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I'll  leave  the  foe, 
And  make  my  wars  on  you:  look  to't:  Come  on; 
If  you'll  stand  fast,  we'll  beat  them  to  their  wives. 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed. 

Another  Alarum.  The  Voices  and  Romans  re-enier, 
and  the  fight  is  renewed.  The  Voices  retire  into 
Corioli,  and  MxRCivs  follows  them  to  the  gates. 

So,  now  the  gates  are  ope: — Now  prove  good  se- 
conds : 
'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them. 
Not  for  the  fliers :  mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

[He  enters  the.  gates,  and  is  shut  in. 

1  Sol.  Fool-hardiness;  not  I. 

2  Sol.  Nor  I. 

3  Sol.  See,  they 
Have  shut  him  in.                        [Alarum  continues. 

All.  To  the  pot,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius. 

Lart.  What  is  become  of  Marcius  ? 

All.  Slain,  sir,  doubtless. 

1  Sol.  Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels. 
With  them  he  enters:  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp'd-to  their  gates ;  he  is  himself  alone. 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart.  O  noble  fellow ! 

Who,  sensible^,  outdares  his  senseless  sword, 

*  The  old  copy  reads : — 

*  "Who  sensibly  outdares*— 
Sensihle  is  here  having  sensation.  So  before : — '  I  would  joar 
cambrick  were  as  sensible  as  jour  finger/  Though  Coriolanns 
has  the  feeling  of  pain  like  other  men,  he  is  more  hardy  in 
daring  exploits  than  his  senseless  sword ;  for  after  it  ils  bent, 
he  ^et  stands  firm  in  the  field.     There  is  a  similar  thought  in 
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Andy  when  it  bows»  stiEuids  up !  Thou  art  left^  Mar- 

cius: 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art. 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel  ^.    Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish^,  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  jn  strokes ;  but,  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble  ^. 

Re-enter  M ARCius  bleeding,  assaulted  hy  the 

enemy. 
1  Sol.  Look,  sir. 

Lart.  Tis  Marcius : 

Let's  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike  ^. 

[Theyjight,  and  all  enter  the  city. 

SCENE  V.     Within  the  Taum.    A  Street. 

JEnter  certain  Romans,  tcith  spoils. 

1  Rom.  This  will  I  carry  to  Rome. 

2  Rom.  And  I  this. 

3  Rom.  A  murrain  on't !  I  took  this  for  silver. 

[Alarum  continues  still  afar  <^. 

Sidney's  Arcadia,  ed.  1633,  p.  293 : — '  Their  rery  armour  by 
piece-meale  fell  away  from  them:  yet  their  flesh  abode  the 
wounds  constantly,  as  though  it  were  less  sensibU  of  smart  than 
the  senseless  armour/  &c. 

*  We  have  a  similar  thought  in  Othello : — 

'  If  heayen  had  made  me  such  another  woman. 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I'd  not  have  ta'en  it  for  her.' 
'  The  old  copy  has  erroneously  '  Calues  wish ;'    the  error 
would  easily  arise :   Shakspeare  wrote,  according  to  the  mode 
of  his  tim^, '  Catoes  wish,'  omitting  to  cross  the  t,  and  forming 
the  o  inaccurately.     Caio  was  not  Ibom  till  the  year  of  Rome 
619,  that  is,  255  years  after  the  death  of  Coriolanus ;  but  the 
poet  was  led  into  the  anachronism  by  following  Autarch. 

'  * some  say,  the  earth 

Was  feyerone^  and  did  shake.'  Macbeth. 

*  '  Make  remain'  is  an  old  manner  of  speaking,  whiclk  iAAtA% 
00  more  than  remain, 

o2 
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Enter  Marcius,  and  TiTUS  Lartius,  toith  a 

Trumpet, 

Mar.  See  here  thede  movers,  that  do  prize  their 
,  hours  ^ 
At  a  orack'd  drachm !  Cushions,  leaden  spoons. 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves, 
tire  yet  the  fight,  be  done,  pack  up : — Down  with 

them. — 
A  nd  hark ,  what  noise  the  general  makes !— To  him  :•  - 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans :  Then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city ; 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will  haste 
To  help  Cominius. 

Lart.  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed'st; 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent  for 
A  second  course  of  fight. 

Mar.  Sir,  praise  me  not : 

My  work  hath  yet  not  warm'd  me :  Fare  you  welL 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me :  To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight. 

Lart,  Now  the  fair  goddess.  Fortune^ 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee;  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords  ?  Bold  gentleman. 
Prosperity  be  thy  page ! 

Mar.  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  placeth  highest !  So  farewell. 

Lart.  Thou  worthiest  Marcius ! — 

[Exit  Marcius* 
-Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place ; 
Call  thither  all  the  officers  of  the  town. 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind.  Away.  [Exeuht* 

'  i.  e.  their  time.    Johnson  adopted  Pdpe's  reading — hontmrs; 
for  which  there  ^h6  no  necessity. 
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SCENE  VI.     Near  the  Camp  ofCominius. 

Enter  CoMiNlus  and  FcrceSf  retreating* 

Com.  Breathe  you,  my  friends;  well  fought:  we 
are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire :  -  believe  me,  sirs. 
We  shall  be  charged  again.  Whiles  we  have  struck. 
By  interims,  and  conveying  gusts,  we  have  heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends : — ^The  Roman  gods. 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own; 
That  both  our  powers,  with  smiling  fronts  encoun- 
tering. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

May  give  you  thankful  sacrifice ! — ^Thy  news  ? 

Mess,  The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued, 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle: 
I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven, 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Com.  Though  thou  speak'st  truth, 

Methinks,  thou  speak'st  not  well.     How  long  is't 
since  ? 

Mess.  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Com.  Tis  not  a  mile ;  briefly  we  heard  their  drums : 
How  could'st  thou  in  a  mite  confound  ^  an  hour. 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late  ? 

Mess.  Spies  of  the  Voices 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 

1  So  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  Act  i.  Sc.  3 : — 

'  He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour/  &c. 
Confound  i&  here  nsed  not  in  its  common  acceptation,  but  in  the 
lense  of  to  expend:  conterere  tempos.   We  haye  a  similar  Latin- 
ism  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew : — 

*  Please  yon  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 
And  qnaff  caroases  to  oar  mistress'  health.' 


/ 
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Three  or  four  miles  about ;  else  had  I,  sir. 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

Enter  Marcius. 

Com.  Who's  yonder. 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flay'd?  O  gods ! 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius ;  and  I  have 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a 
tabor. 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man's. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others. 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Mar.  O  !  let  me  clip  you 

In  arms  as  sound,  as  when  I  woo'd;  in  heart 
As  merry,  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done. 
And  tapers  burn'd  to  bedward^. 

Com.  Flower  of  warriors, 

How  is't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Mar.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees : 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile ; 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying^,  threat'ning  the  other; 
Holding  Corioli  in  tibe  name  of  Bome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 
To  let  him  slip  at  will. 

'  i.  e.  towards  bed  or  rest,  or  the  time  of  resting.  Componnds 
were  formerly  made  at  pleasure,  by  subjoining  ward  to  the  thing 
towards  which  the  action  tended.  Tooke  makea  ward  the  impe- 
rative of  the^.  S.  Terb  waji'Dian,  to  look  out^  or  to  ^rect  the  view. 
We  have  in  the  New  Testament,  to  u^^oarAt  and  to  God^ward; 
and  such  compounds  as  Romt-wardt  Paris^ard,  &c.  were  very 
common.  The  word  in  the  text  is  used  by  Milton,  Paradise 
Lost,  iv.  350 : —  ^ 

*  Couch'd  and  now  fill'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat. 
Or  hedmard  ruminating.'  I 

^  i.  e.  remitting  his  ransom. 
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Com,  Where  is.  that  slave^ 

Which  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches  ? 
Where  is  he  ?  Call  him  hither. 

Mar.  Let  him  alone. 

He  did  inform  the  truth:  But  for  our  gentlemen. 
The  common  file  (A  plague ! — ^Iiribunes  for  them !) 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com.  JBut  how  prevail'd  you? 

Mar,  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell?  I  do  not  think — 
Where  is  the  enemy?  Are  you  lords  o'the  field? 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  ? 

Com,  Marcius, 

We  have  at  disadvantage  fought,  and  did 
Retire,  to  win  our  purpose. 

Mar,  How  lies  their  battle  ?  Know  you  on  which 
side 
They  have  plac'd  their  men  of  trust  ? 

C&m,  As  I  guess,  Marcius, 

Their  bands  in  the  vaward  are  the  Antiates^, 
Of  their  best  trust:  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar,  I  do  beseech  you. 

By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought, 
By  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the  vows 
We  have  made  to  endure  friends,  that  you  directly 
Set  me  against  Aufidius,  and  his  Antiates : 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present^;  but, 
{"illing  the  air  with  swords  advanc'd,  and  darts. 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com,  Though  I  could  wish 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath. 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 

*  u  e.  in  the  front  are  the  soldiers  of  Antinm.     Sbakspeare 
uses  Aniiates  as  a  trisyllable,  as  if  it  had  been  written  Ant'utts, 
^  i.  e. '  do  not  let  slip  the  present  time,* 
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Deny  your  asking;  take  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

Mar,  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willing; — If  any  such  be  here 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubt),  that  love  this  painting 
Wherein  you  see  me  smear*d ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report^ ; 
If  any  think,, brave  death  outweighs  bad  life^ 
And  that  his  country's  dearer  than  himself; 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  many,  so  minded. 
Wave  thus  [waving  his  hand],  to  express  his  dispo- 
sition, 
And  follow  Marcius. 

[  They  all  shout,  and  wave  their  swords ;  take 
him  up  in  their  arms,  and  cast  up  their  caps. 
O  me,  alone!  Make  you  a  sword  of  me? 
If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Voices  ?  None  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.    A  certain  number. 
Though  thanks  to  all,  must  I  select  from  all :  the  rest 
Shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  fight. 
As  cause  will  be  obey'd.     Please  you  to  march ; 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 
Which  men  are  best  inclin'd'^. 


if  any  fear 


Lesser  his  pergon  than  an  ill  report.'  . 
The  old  copy  reads  Lessen,    The  reading  of  the  text  was  intro- 
duced* by  Steevens.    Yl\&  person  meva^  his  personal  danger.   We 
haye  nearly  the  same  sentiment  in  Troilas  and  Cressida : — 
' '  If  there  be  one  among  the  fairest  of  Greece 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease/ 
And  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  ill. : — 

'  Bat  thon  prefer'st  thy  life  before  thine  honoar.' 
In  this  play  we  have  had  already,  at  p.  139,  lesser  for  less, 
^        — — — —  Please  you  to  march ; 

And /our  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 
Which  men  are  best  inclin'd. 
From  the  obscurity  of  this  passage  there  is  good  reason  to  sos- 
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Com.  March  on,  my  fellows : 

Make  good  this  ostentatioB,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.     The  Gates  o/Corioli. 

Titus  Lartius,  having  set  a  guard  upon  Corioli, 
going  toith  a  drum  and  trumpet  toward  Comintus 
and  Caius  Marcius,  enters  with  a  Lieutenant,  a 
Party  of  Soldiers,  and  a  Scout, 

Lart.  So,  let  the  ports ^  be  guarded:  keep  your 
duties. 
As  I  have  set  them  down..    If  I  do  send,  despatch 
Those  centuries^  to  ouf  aid;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding :  If  we  lose  the  field. 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu.  Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 

Lart.  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. — 
Our  guider,  come ;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  us. 

[Exeunt. 

pect  lis  correctness.  Per&aps  we  mig^ht  read  some  instead  of 
four,  words  easily  confounded  in  old  MSS. ;  and  then  tlie  last 
line  may  be  in'terrogative,  tbas : — 

*  Please  you  to  march, 

And  some  skall'  qnickly  draw  out  my  command : 
Which  men  are  best  inclin'df 

The  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  old  copy  Has  been  thii»  explai»- 
ed : — '  Coriolanas  means'  to  say,  that  he  would  appoint/our  per- 
sons to  select  for  his  particular,  or  party,  those  who  are  best 
inclined ;  and,  in  order  to  save  time,  he  proposes  to  have  this 
choice  made  while  the  army  is  marching  forward.'  The  old 
translation  of  Platarch  only  sajs : — *  "Wherefore,  with  those 
that  willingly  oflfered  thems^TCs  to  followe  him,  he  went  out  of 
the  citie.' 

1  Grates.  ^  Companies  of  a  hundred  mem 
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SCENE  VIII. 

A  Field  of  Battle  between  the  Roman  and  the 

Volcian  Camps. 

Alarum.    Enter  Marcius  and  Aufidius. 

Mar.  I'll  fight  with  none  but  thee  ;^for  I  do  hate  thee 
Worse  than  a  promise-breaker. 

Auf.  We  hate  alike ; 

Not  Afriek  owns  a  serpent,  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame  and  envy^ :  Fix  thy  foot. 

Mar.  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave, 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after  ^! 

Auf.  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 

Halloo  me  like  a  hare. 

Mar.  Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 

Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls. 
And  made  what  work  I  pleas'd;  Tis  not  my  blood. 
Wherein  thou  seest  me  mask'd ;  for  thy  revenge, 
Wrench  up  thy  power  to  the  highest. 

Auf.  Wert  thou  the  Hector, 

That  was  the  whip^  of  your  bragg'd  progeny. 
Thou  should'st  not  scape  me  here. — 

[  They  fight,  and  certain  Voices  come  to  the 
aid  ofAvFiDivs. 
Officious,  and  not  valiant — you  have  sham'd  me 
In  your  condemned  seconds^. 

[Exeunt fighting ,  dtiven  in  hy  Marcius, 

*  The  constraction  here  appears  to  be,  '  Not  Afriek  owns  a 
serpent  I  more  abhor  and  enyj  than  thy. fame.'  The  verb  to 
envy,  in  ancient  langaage,  signified  to  hate. 

«  Thus  in  Macbeth  :— 
,        '  And  damn'd  be  he  that  first  cries,  Hold,  enough !' 

3  i.  e.  the  whip  that  your  bragg'd  progenitors  were  possessed 
of.  Steevens  suggests  that  whip  might  be  used  as  crack  has 
been  since,  to  denote  any  thing  peculiarly  boasted  of;  as  the 
crack  house  in  the  country,  the  crack  boy  of  the  school,  &c. 

*  '  Yi>u  have  to  my  shame  sent  me  help,  which  I  must  roi»- 
diemn  as  intrasiye,  instead  ot  «Lpp\a\]L^\w^'\\.%.%\i«^«t%%«x^,' 
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SCENE  IX.     The  Roman  Camp. 

Alarum.  A  Retreat  is  sounded.  Flourish.  Enter 
at  one  side,  Cominius,  and  Romans;  at  t/ie 
other  side,  Marcivs,  with  his  arm  in  a  scarf, 
and  other  Romans. 

Com.  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's  work, 
Thou'lt  not  believe  thy  deeds :  but  I'll  report  it. 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles ; 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 
I' the  end,  admire;  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted, 
And,  gladly  quak'd^,  hear  more;  where  tibe  dull 

tribunes. 
That,  with  the  fusty  plebeians,  hate  thine  honours. 
Shall  say,  against  their  hearts — We  thank  the  gods. 
Our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier! — 
Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast,. 
Having  fully  dined  before. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius,  with  his  Power,  from  the 

pursuit. 

Lart.  O  general, 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison^: 
Hadst  thou  beheld 

Mar.  Pray  now,  no  more :  my  mother, 

Whb  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.  I  have  done. 
As  yoU'have  done;  that's  what  I  can;  induc'd 
As  you  have  been ;  that's  for  my  country  ^ : 

^  i.  e.  thrown  into  grateful  trepidation.     To  quake  is  used  as 
a  yerb  active  by  T.  Heywood  in  his  Silver  Age,  1613  : — 
*  We'll  quake  them  at  the  bar, 
Where  all  souls  wait  for  sentence.' 
3  This  is  An  odd  encomium.    The  meaning  is, '  This  man  per- 
formed the  action,  and  we  only  filled  up  the  show.' 

3  Country  is  used  here  and  in  other  places  a&  a  Im^Wt^A^. 

VOL.   VIII.  P 
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He,  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will. 
Hath  oyerta'en  mine  act^. 

Com,  You  shall  not  be 

The  grave  of  your  deserving;  Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own :  ^twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement. 
To  hide  your  doings ;  and  to  silence  that, 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd. 
Would  seem  but  modest :  Therefore^  I  beseech  you 
(In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done),  before  our  array  hear  me. 

Mar.  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they 
smart 
To  hear  themselves  remember'd. 

Chm*  Should  Hiey  tlot^ 

Well  might  they  fester  Against  ingratitude. 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.    Of  all  the  horses 
(Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  store),  of  all 
The  treasure,  in  this  field  achiev'd,  and  city^ 
We  render  you  the  tenth ;  to  be  ta'en  forth. 
Before  the  common  distribution,  at 
Your  only  choice. 

Mar.  I  thank  you,  general ; 

But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword :  I  do  refuse  it; 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  the  doing. 

[A  long  Jltmrish.  They  all  ery,,  Marcius! 
Marciusf  cast  up  their  eap9  and  kmees: 
CoMiNius  and  Lartius  stand  hare. 

*  That  is, '  has  done  as  much  as  I  hare  done,  inafiimrch  as  mj 
ardoar  to  serre  the  state  is  such  that  I  have  never  been  able  in 
effect  all  that  I  wished.'     So  in  Macbeth : — 

'  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook, 
Unless*  tbe  deed  goes  with  it.' 

^  That  is,  not  be  remember*d^ 
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Mar.  May  these  same  instruments,  which  you 
profane, 
Never  sound  ibore !  When  drums  and  trumpets  shall 
I'  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing :  When  steel  grows 
Soft  as  die  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made 
An  overture  for  the  wars^!  No  more,  I  say; 
For  that  I  have  nbt  wash'd  my  nose  that  bled. 
Or  foil'd  some  debile  "^  wretch, — which,  witiiout  note. 
Here's  many  else  have  done,- — you  shout  me  forth 
In  acclamations  hyperbolical ; 
As  if  I  lov'd  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauc'd  with  lies. 

Com,  Too  modest  are  you; 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report,  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly:  by  your  patience. 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incens'd,  we'll  put  you 
(Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm)  in  manacles. 
Then  reason   safely  with  you. — ^Therefore,  be  it 

known. 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland :  in* token  of  the  which 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him. 
With  all  his  trim  belonging ;  and,  from  this  time. 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him. 
With  all  the  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 

•  The  old  copy  reads : — 

*  ■    When  steel  grows 

Soft  as  silk,  let  him  be  made 

An  overture  for  the  wars !' 
I  think  with  Mr.  Tjrwhitt  that  we  should  read  a  coverture. 
The  personal  pronoun  Attn  is  not  nnfreqnently  used  bj  old  wri- 
ters instead  of  t^,  the  neater.    The  sense  of  the  passage  will 
then  be  complete  and  apt :— '  When  steel  gprows  soft  as  silk,  let 
armonr  be  made  of  silk  instead  of  steeV    Notwithstanding  Ma- 
lone's  ingenioos  argament,  it  is  impossible  to  extract  sense  from 
the  word  overture,  which  anciently,  as  now,  meant  *  a  motion,  or 
offer  made,  an  opening,  or  entrance.' 
^  Weak,  feeble. 
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Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus. — 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever ! 

[Flourish.     Trumpets  sound,  and  Drum 

AIL  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus ! 
■    Cor.  I  will  go  wash ; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no :  Howbeit,  I  thank  you  > 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed;  and,  at  all.timesi 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition^, 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Com.  So,  to  our  tent: 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success. — You,  Titus  Lartius,  • 
Must  to  Corioli  back :  send  us  to  Rome 
The  best  with  whom  we  may  articulate^ 
For  their  own  good,  and  ours. 

Lart.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Cor.  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me«     I  that  now 
Refus'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
Of  my  lord  general. 

Com.  Take  it :  'tis  yours. — What  is 

Cor.  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house ;  he  us'd  me  kindly ; 
He  cried  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view. 
And  wrath  o'erwhelm'd  my  pity :  I  request  you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com.  O,  well  begg'd ! 

*  '  To  nndercrest  jonr  good  addition, 

To  the  fairness  of  my  power* — 
appears  to  mean,  *  he  will  endeavotir  to  support  the  honooral 
distinction  conferred  upon  him  to  the  fair  extent  of  his  powei 

^  i.  e.  the  chief  men  of  Corioli,  with  whom  we  may  enter  ti 
articles,  Bullokar  has  the  word  *  articulatet  to  set  down  articl« 
or  conditions  of  agreement.'  We  still  retain  the  word  capitula 
which  anciently  had  nearly  the  same  meaning,  yiz.  '  To  arti 
or  agree  upon  articles.' 


•  f 
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Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free,  as  is  the  wind.     Deliver  him,  Titus* 
Xorf.  Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Cot.  By  Jupiter,  forgot:— 

I  am  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd. — 
Have  we^no  wine  here? 

Com.  Go  we  to  our  tent : 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries :  ^tis  time 
It  should  be  look'd  to :  come.  [Ex€¥$ii. 

SCENE  X.     The  Camp  of  the  Voices. 

A  FhurUh.     Comets.    Enter  TuLLUS  Aufidius, 
bloody,  with  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

Auf.  The  town  is  ta'en ! 

1  Sol.  'Twill  be  deliver'd  back  on  good  condition. 

Auf.  Condition?-— 
I  woiild,  I  were  a  Roman;  for  I  cannot. 
Being  a  Voice  ^,  be  that  I  am. — Condition ! — ^ 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
I'  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ?  Five  times,  Marcius, 
I  have  fought  with  thee ;  so  often  hast  thou  beat  me ; 
And  would'st  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  encounter 
As  often  as  we  eat.-— By  the  elements. 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard. 
He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his :  Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in't,  it  had;  for  where ^ 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force 
(True  sword  to  sword),  I'll  potch^  at  him  some  way ; 
Or  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 

1  The  Fo2fci  are  called  VoUtea  throoghont  the  old  translation 
of  Plutarch,  which  Shakspeare  followed. 

'  Where  for  tofterecu,  aa  io  other  places  before  noticed. 

'  To  poieh  is  to  thrust  at  with  a  sharp  pointed  instmment. 
Thus  in  Carew's  Snrfej  of  Comewal,  p.  31  :«^'  Thej  use  to 
jpoche  them  [i.  e.  fish]  with  an  instroment  somewhat  lilU  a  »al- 
mon-speare.'     It  is  from  the  Fr.  poeher. 
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iSoL  He's  the  devil. 

Auf.  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle:  My  yalour's 
poison'd*, 
With  only. suffering  stain  by  him;  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself:  nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary. 
Being  naked,  sick :  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol,- 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarquements^  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hate  to  Marcius :  where  I  find  him,  were  it 
At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard^,  even  the^e 
Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 
Wash  my  fierce  hand  in  his  heart.  Go  you  to  the  city  r 
Learn,  how  'tis  held ;  and  what  they  are  that  must 
Be  hostages  for  Rome. 
1  Sol.  Will  not  you  go  ? 

Auf.  I  am  attended^  at  the  cypress  grove : 
I  pray  you 

CTis  south  the  city  mills  ^),  bring  me  word  Ihither 
How  the  world  goes ;  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

1  SoL  I  shall,  sir.     [Exeunt, 

*  Mr.  TyrWhitt  proposed  to  read  :— 
'  My  valour  poison'd/  &c. 
And  the  context  seems  to  require  this  emendation*  '  To  mischief 
him  my  valour  should  deviate  from  its  native  generosity.' 

^  EmharquementSy  as  appears  from  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood, 
meant  not  only  an  embarkaiiont  but  an  embargoing;  which  is 
evidently  the  sense  of  the  word  in  this  passage.  Thn»  Sher- 
wood : — *■  To  imbark,  to  imbargne.  Embarquer,  An  imbarking, 
an  imbargning.  Enibarquement,  In  Cole's  English  Dictionary, 
1701,  the  word  is  given  imbarge  or  embarge, 

^  i.  e.  in  my  own  house,  with  my  brother  posted  to  protect  him. 

7  Attended  is  waited  for.     So  in  Twelfth  Night : — 
'  Thy  intercepter  attmds  thee  at  the  orchard  end.' 

®  Malone  observes  that  Shakspeare  often  introduces  these 
minute  local  descriptions,  probably  to  give  •an  air  of  truth  to  his 
pieces.  The  poet  attended  not  to  the  anachronism  of  mills  near 
Antiam.    Lydgate  has^ placed  corn*mill8  near  to  Troy. 
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SCENE  I.     Rome.     A  Publick  Place. 

Enter  Menenius,  Sicinius,  and  Brutus! 

Men.  The  augurer  tells  me,  we  shall  have  news 
to-night. 

Bru.  Good  or  bad  ? 

Men.  Nt)t  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  people, 
for  they  love  not  M arcius. 

Sic.  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends; 

Men.  Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  ^  ? 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay,  to  devour  him;  as  the  hungry  ple- 
beians would  the  noble  Marcius. 

Bru.  He's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear. 

Men.  He's  a  bear  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb. 
You  two  are  old  men ;  tell  me  one  thing  that  I  shall 
ask  you.        ^ 

Both  Trih.  Well,  sir. 

Men.  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in^,  that 
you  two  have  not  in  abundance  ?    ' 

*  .When  the  tribune,,  in  reply  to  Menenins's  remark  on  the 
people's  hate  to  Coriolanas,  had  obserred  that  'even  beasts  know 
their- friends/  Menenias  asks,  'whom  does  the  wqlf  love?'  im- 
plying that  there  are  beasts  which  love  nobody,  and  that  among 
those  beasts  are  tiie  people. 

^  It  has  been  already  observed  that  pleonasms  of  this  kind 
were  by  no  means  anfrequent  in  Shakspeare's  age.  Thus  in  As 
You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  Sc.  7  : — *The  scene  wherein' yre  play  in',* 
Malone  has  cited  several  instances,  one  of  which  from  a  Letter 
of  Lord  Bnrghley  to  the  Eart  of  Shrewsbury,  among  the  Wey- 
mouth MSS.  is  to  our  present  purpose : — '  I  did  earnestly  enqre 
of  hym<tit  what  estate  be  stood  m  for  discharge  ^.fais  formes 
debts.'     See  vol.  i;.i.  p.  148,  note  20. 
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Bru.  He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stored  with 
aU. 

Sic.  Especially,  in  pride. 
Bru.  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 
Men.  This  is  strange  now:  Do  you  two  know 
how  you  are  censured  here  in  the  city,  I  mean  of 
us  o'the  right  hand  file?  Do  you? 

Both  Trib.  Why,  how  are  we  censured? 
Men,  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now,*--^Wm  you 
not  be  angry? 

Both  Trib.  WeU,  well,  sir,  well. 
Men.  Why,  'tis  no  great  matter;  for  a  very  little 
thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of 
patience:  give  your  disposition  the  reins,  and  be 
angry  at  your  pleasures;  at  the  least,  if  you  take 
it  as  a  pleasure  to  you,  in  being  so.     You  blame 
Marcius  for  being  proud ! 
Bru.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 
Men.  I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone :  for 
your  helps  are  many;  or  else  your  actions  would 
grow  wondrous  single :  your  abilities  are  too  infant- 
like, for  doing  much  alone.     You  talk  of  pride: 
O,  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes 
6f  your  necks  ^,  and  make  but  an  interior  survey  of 
your  good  selves !  O,  that  you  could ! 
Bru.  What  then,  sir? 

Men.  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace  of 
unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates  (alias 
fools),  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic.  Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough  too. 
Men.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician, 
and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a 

'  With  allusion  to  tbe  fable,  whieh  mjs,  that  every  man  has 
a  bag  hanging  before  hira,  in  which  he  pnta  his  neighbour's 
faults ;  and  another  behind  him,  in  which  he  stows  his  own. 
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Irop  of  allaying^  Tyber  in't;  said  to  be  something 
mperfect,  in  favouring  the  first  complaint:  hasty, 
md  'tinder-like>  upon  too  trivial  motion:  one  that 
converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night,  than 
vith  the  forehead  of  the  morning^.  What  I  think, 
[  utter ;  and  spend  my  malice  in  my  breath :  Meet- 
ng  two  such  weals-men  as  you  are  (I  cannot  call 
^ou  Lycurguses),  if  the  drink  you  give  me,  touch 
ny.  palate  adversely,  I  make  a  crooked  face  at  it; 
[  cannot  say,  your  worships  have  delivered  the 
natter  well,  when  I  find  the  ass  in  compound  with 
hie  major  part  of  your  syllables:  and  though  I 
nust  be  content  to  bear  with  those  that  say  you 
ire-  teverend  grave  men ;  yet  they  lie  deadly,  that 
ell,  you  have  good  faces.  If  you  see  this  in  the 
aap  of  my  microcosm^,  follows  it,  that  I  am  known 
v^ell  enough  too?  What  harm  can  your  bisson^ 
soQspectuities  glean  out  of  this  character,  if  I  be 
Lnown  well  enough  too  ? 

Bru.  Come,  sir,  come,  we  know  you  well  enough. 

Men.  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any 
hing.  You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves'  caps 
iid  legs^;  you  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  fore- 

•  Lovelace,  in  his  Verses  to  Althea,  from  Prison,  has  borrow- 
d  this  expression  i-^ 

*  When  flowing  caps  run  swiftly  roand, 

"With  no  allaying  Thames,  &c. 
^  Rather  a  late  lier  down  than  an  early  riser.     So  in  Love's 
jabour's  Lost: — '  In  the  posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude 
mltitade  call  the  afternoon.'     Again  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part 
I. : — 

' ThoQ  art  a  summer  bird. 

Which  even  in  the  haunch  of  Winter  sings 

The  lifting  up  of  day.* 

•  So  hi  King  Lear: — 

*  Strives  in  this  little  world  of  men* 
ficrocosm  is  the  title  of  a  poem  by  John  Davies  of  Hereford. 
f  Bisson  is  blind.     Thus  in  Hamlet : — 

*  Ran  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat*ning  the  flames 
With  bisson  rheum.' 

•  That  is,  for  their  obeisance  showed  by  bowing  to  'JOti, 
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noon,  in  hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange-wife 
and  a  fosset-seller;  and  then  rejourn  the  contro- 
versy of  three-pence  to  a  second  day  of  audience^. 
-—When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  between  party 
and  party,  if  you  chance  to  be  pinched  wit£  the 
coUck,  you  make  faces  like  mummers ;  set  up  the 
bloody  flag  against  all  patience  ^^;  and,  in  roaring 
for  a  chamber-pot,  dismbs  the  controversy  bleed- 
ing, the  more  entangled  by  your  hearing:  all  the 
peace  you  make  in  their  cause,  is,  calling  both  the 
parties  knaves :  You  are  a  pair  of  strange  ones. 

Bru.  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to 
be  a  perfecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary 
bencher  in  the  Capitol. 

Men.  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if 
they  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as 
you  are^^.  When  you  speak  best  unto  the  purpose, 
it  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards ;  and 
your  beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave,  as 
to  stuff  a  botcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in 
an  ass's  pack-saddle.  Yet  you  must  be  saying, 
Marcius  is  proud;  who^  in  a  cheap  estimation,  is 
worth  all  your  predecessors,  since  Deucalion; 
though  peradventure,  some  of  the  best  of  them  were 
hereditary  hangmen.  Good  e'en  to  your  worships ; 
more  of  your  conversation  would  infect  my  brain, 
being  the  herdsmen  of  the  beastly  plebeians  ^^ :  I 
will  be  bold  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 

[Brv.  and  Sic  retire  to  the  Imck  of  the  Scene. 

^  It  appears  from  this  whole  speech  that  Shakspeare  mistook 
the  office  of  prafectus  urbis  for  the  tribune's  office, 

*®  That  is,  declare  war  against  patience,  Johnson  jnstlj  ob- 
serves, that '  there  is  not  wit  enough  in  this  satire  to  recompense 
its  grossness.'  * 

"  So  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing : — '  Courtesy  itself  must 
convert  to  disdain,  if  you  come  in  her  presence*' 

^^  As  kings  are  called  iroifievis  kdiov. 
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Enter  Volumnia,  Virgilia,  anc?  Valeria,  Sfc. 

How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies  (and  die 
moon,  were  she  eardily,  no  nobler),  whither  do  you 
follow  your  eyes  so  fast? 

Vol,  HonouraUe  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius 
approaches ;  for  the  love  of  Juno,  let's  go. 

Men.  Ha !  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

VoL  Ay,  worthy  Menemus ;  and  with  most  pros- 
perous approbation. 

Men,  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee  ^^ : 
— Hoo !  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

Two  Ladies,  Nay,  'tis  true. 

VOI0  Look,  here's  a  letter  from  him;  the  state 
hath  anoth^,  his  wife  another :  and,  I  think,  there's 
one  at  home  for  you. 

Men,  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night : 
— ^A  letter  for  me  ? 

Vir.  Yes,  certain,  there's  a  letter  for  you;  I 
saw  it. 

Men.  A  letter  for  me  ?  It  gives  me  an  estate  of 
seven  years'  heailth;  in  which  time  1  will  make  a 
Up  at  the  physician:  the  most  sovereign  prescrip- 
tion in  Galen  ^^  is  but  empiricutick,  and,  to  this  pre- 
servative, of  no  better  report  than  a  horse-drench. 
Is  he  not  wounded?  he  was  wont  to  come  home 
wounded. 

Vir,  O,  no,  no,  no. 

Vol,  O,  he  is  wounded,  I  thank  the  gods  for't. 

'3  '  Sbakgpeare  so  often  mentions  throwing  np  caps  in  this  play, 
that  Menenins  may  well  enough  be  supposed  to  throw  op  his  cap 
in  thanks  to  Jupiter.' — Johnson. 

^*  In  this  meflFtion  of  Galen  there  is  an  anachronism  of  near 
650  years.  Menenins  flourished  about  492  yeara  before  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,  Galen  about  160  years  after  it.  The  word 
emphricutuA  (empwickquHque  in  the  old  eopy)  is  evidently  formed 
by  the  poet  from  empinci,  a  quack. 
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Men.  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much : — Brings 
'isi  victory  in  his  pocket? — ^The  wounds  become 
him. 

Vol,  On's  brows,  Menenius :  he  comes  the  third 
time  home  with  the  oaken  garland  ^^. 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly  ? 

Vol.  Titus  Lartius  writes, — ^they  fought  together, 
but  Aufidius  got  off. 

Men,  And  'twas  time  for  him  too,  I'll  warrant 
him  that:  an  he  had  staid  by  him,  I  would  not 
have  been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioh, 
and  the  gold  that's  in  them.  Is  the  senate  possess- 
edi^ofthis? 

VoL  Good  ladies,  let's  go: — ^Yes,  yes,  yes:  the 
senate  has  letters  from  the  general,  wherein  he  gives 
my  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war :  he  hath  in  this 
action  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 

Val.  In  troth,  there's  wondrous  things  spoke  of 
him. 

Men.  Wondrous?  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not 
without  his  true  purchasing. 

Vir.  The  gods  grant  them  true ! 

Vol.  True?  pow,  wow. 

Men.  True?  I'll  be  sworn  they  are  true : — Where 
is  he  wounded  ?  God  save  your  good  worships ! 
[To  the  Tribunes f  who  come  forward.]  Marcius  is 
coining  home:  he  has  more  cause  to  be  proud. -^ 
Where  is  he  wounded  ? 

^  VoIumDia  answers  IVfeneiiras  without  taking  nbtibe  of  his 
last  words — *  The  wonnds  become  him/     Menenius  had  asked, 
*  Brings  *a  victory  in  his  pocket?*    He  brings  it,  says  Voluninia, 
on  his  brows;  for  he  comes  the  third  time  home  6ro«>-6otm(/ with 
the  oaken  garland,  the  emblem  of  victory.     So  afterwards :— - 
<  H«  prov'd  beert  man  o'  the  field,  and  for  his  meed 
Was  ftroto-bound  with  the  oak." 
-**  Possessed  is  fully  informed* 

'  J  have  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose.' 

Merchant  of  Venice, 
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Vol.  I' the  shoulder,  and  i'the  left  arm:  There 
will  be  large  cicatrices  to  show  the  people,  when 
he  shall  stand  for  his  place,  ^e  received  in  the 
repulse  of  Tarquin,  seven  hurts  i'the  body. 

Men.  One  in  the  neck,  and  two  in  the  thigh, — 
there's  nine  that  I  know^^. 

Vol.  He  had,  before  this  last  expedition,  twenty- 
five  wounds  upon  him. 

M^.  Now  it's  twenty-seven :  every  gash  was  an 
enemy's  grave:  [A  Shout,  and  Flourish.]  Hark! 
the  tnimpets. 

Vol.  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius :  before  him 
He  carries  noise,  and  behiiid  him  he  leaves  tears ;  * 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in's  nervy  arm  doth  lie; 
Which  being  ad  vanc'd,  declines ;  and  then  men  die  ^\ 

A  Sennet.  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Cominius 
and  Titus  Lartius;  between  them,  Coriola- 
NUS,  croumed  with  an  oaken  garland;  with  Cap- 
tains, Soldiers,  and  a  Herald. 

Her.  Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did 
fight 
Within  Corioli'  gates:  where  he  hath  won. 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius ;  these 
In  honour  follows,  Coriolanus : 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus ! 

[Flourish. 

AIL  Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus ! 

Cor.  No  more  of  this,  it  does  offend  my  heart ; 
Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com.  Look,  sir,  your  mother, 

*'  The  old  man  is  minutely  particular:  'Seyen  wounds?  let 
me  sec ;  one  in  the  neck,  two  in  the  thigh — Nay,  I  am  sore 
there  are  nine  that  I  know  of.' 

"  Volnmnia,  in  her  boasting  strain,  says,  that  her  son,  to  kill 
his  enemy,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  lift  his  hand  and  \e\.  vV  ^^\^* 

VOL,   VIJI.  Q 
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Car.  O ! 

You  have,  I  know,  petitioned  ail  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.  [KmeU* 

Vol.  Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up ; 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Caius,  and 
By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  nam'd. 
What  is  it?  Coriolanus,  must  I  call  thee? 

But  O,  thy  wife, 

Cor.  My  gracious  silence ^9^  hail! 

Would'st  thou  have  laugh'd,  had  I  come  coifin'd 

home. 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?  Ah,  my  dear, 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear. 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men.  Now  the  gods  crown  thee ! 

Cor.    And  live  you  yet? — O  my  sweet  lady, 
pardon.  [To  Valeria. 

Vol.  I  Imow  not  where  to  turn: — O  welcome 
home ; 
And  welcome,  general; — ^And  you  are  welcome  all. 
Men.  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes:  I  could 
weep. 
And  I  could  laugh;  I  am  light,  and  heavy:   Wel- 
come : 

'^  By  '  gracious  silence'  it  is  probable  the  poet  meant,  '  thou 
whose  silent  tears  ar€  more  eloquent  and  grateful  to  me  than  the 
clamorous  applause  of  the  rest.'     Thus  in  Love's  Cure,  or  The 
Martial  Maid,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: — 
'  A  lady's  tears  are  silent  orators, 
^       Or  should  be  so  at  least,  to  move  beyond 
The  honey-tongued  rhetorician.* 

Again  in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rosamond: — 

V  Ah,  beauty,  siren,  fair  enchanting  good ! 
Sweet  silent  rhetoric  of  persuading  eyes ! 
Dumb  eloquehce,  whose  pow'r  doth  move  the  blood 
More  than  the  words  or  wisdom  of  the  wise ! 
And  in  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour: — '  You  shall  see  sweet 
silent  rhetoric  and  dumb  eloquence  speaking  in  her  eye.'    Gracious 
is  frequently  used  by  $hakspeare  for  grateful,  acceptable,  in  the 
sense  of  the  livWzxk  grtHiato, 
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A  curse  begin  at  very  root  of  his  heart, 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee !— You  are  three. 
That  Home  should  dote  on :  yet,  by  the  faith  of  men. 
We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that 

Tudll  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.    Yet  welcome,  warriors : 
We  call  a  nettle,  but  a  nettle ;  and 
The  faults  of  fools,  but  folly. 

Com.  Ever  right. 

Cor,  Meneniu3,  ever,  ever*^. 

Her,  Give  way  there,  and  go  on. 

Cor, '  Your  hand,  and  yours : 

[To  his  Wife  and  Mother, 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head. 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited ; 
From  whom  I  have  receiv'd  not  only  greetings, 
But  with  them  change  of  honours  ^^. 

Vol,  I  have  lived 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes. 
And  the  bgildings  of  my  fancy :  only  there 
Is  one  thing  wanting,  which  1  doubt  not,  but 
Our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Cor,  'i  Know,  good  mother, 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way. 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com,  On  to  the  Capitol. 

[Flourish,     Comets,     Exeunt  in  state,  as 
before.     The  Tribunes  remain, 

Bru,  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 
sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him :  Your  prattling  nurse 

^  Bj  these  words  it  should  seem  that  Coriolanus  means  to 
say,  '  Menenius  is  still  the  same  aifectiooate  friend  as  formerly.' 
So  in  Jalias  Caesar: — '  For  always  I  am  Gassar.' 

2*  *  Change  of  honours'  is  variety  of  honours,  as  thange  of  rai- 
ment is  variety  of  raiment.    Theobald  would  read  charge. 
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Into  a  rapture  ^^  lets  her  baby  cry. 
While  she  chats  him:  the  kitchen  malkin^^  pins 
Her. richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy^*  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him:    stalls ,  bulk 

windows. 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fiU'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him:  seld^^.  shown  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station^®;  our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gawded^  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoi 
Of  Phoebus'  burning  kisses :  such  a  pother, 

^  A  r{^ture  anciently  was  synonymous  with  a  fit  or  tran 
Thus  Torriano : — '  Ratto,  s,  a  rapture  or  trance  of  the  mind,  o 
distraction  of  the  spirits/  This  is  confirmed  by  $teeven&'s  q' 
tation  from  The  Hospital  for  London  FpUies,  1602,  where  gos 
Luce  saysi  '  Your  darling  will  weep  itself  into  a  rapture,  if  ; 
do  not  take  heed. 

^  A  maOctn  or  maxinfm  was  a  kind  of  mop  made  of  rags,  uf 
for  sweeping  ovens,  &c.  j  a  figure  made  of  clouts  to  scare  bii 
was  also  so  called  :  hence  it  came  to  signify  a  dirty  wench.  1 
scullion  very  naturally  takes  her  name  from  this  utensil,  I 
French  title  escouillon  being  only  another  name  for  a  malkin. 
Lockram  was  a  kind  of  coarse  linen. 

'  Thou  thoaght'st  because  I  wear  lockram  shirts 

I  had  too  wit.'  Glapthorne^s  Wit  in  a  Constable 

^  Reechy  is  fumant  with  sweat  or  grease. 

•  ^  Seld  is  seldom,  often  so  used  by  old  writers. 

^  '  A  vulgar  station'  is  a  common  standing-place  among 
vulgar. 

^  So  in  Tarquin  and  Lucrece : — 

*  The  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses. 

Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field.' 

And  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew : — 

'  Such  war  of  white  and  red,*  &c. 

Again  in  Venus  and  Adonis  :— 

'  To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue. 
How  white  and  red  each  did  destroy.' 

Numerous  examples  might  be  adduced  from  Shakspeare's  coti 
poraries  of  the  same  image. 
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As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him. 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture^. 

Sic,  On  the  sudden, 

I  warrant  him  consul. 

Bru.'  Then  our  office  may, 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic,  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honours 
From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end  ^ ;  but  will 
Lose  those  that  he  hath  won. 

Bru.  In  that  there's  comfort. 

Sic.  Doubt  not,  the  commoners,  for  whom  we 
stand. 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honours ; 
Which  that  he'll  give  them,  make  as  little  question 
As  he  is  proud  to  do't^. 

Bru,  I  heard  him  swear. 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  Would  he 
Appear  i'  the  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  ^^  vesture  of  humility ; 

^  That  isy  as  if  that  god  who  leads  him,  whatsoever  god  he  be. 
So  in  Shakspeare's  26th  Sonnet : — 

'  Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  mj  moving, 
Points  00  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect.' 

And  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : — 

* he  hath  fought  to-day 

As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroyed  in  snch  a  shape.' 

^  The  meaning,  though  obscurely  expressed,  is,  *  He  cannot 
carry  his  honours  temperately  from  where  he  should  begin  to 
where  he  should  endJ  We  have  the  same  phraseology  in  Cymbe- 
line : — 

* the  gap 

That  we  shall  make  in  time, /rom  Our  hence  going 
And  our  return,  to  excuse.' 
^  *  Proud  to  do't,'  is  the  same  as  *  proud  of  doing  t/.' 
^'  i.  e.  threadbare. 

O'l 
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Nor,  showing  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wounds 
To  the  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sic.    .  Tis  right 

Bru.  It  was  his  word :  O,  he  would  miss  it,  rathei 
Than  carry  it,  but  by  the  suit  o'the  gentry  to  him, 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sic:  I  wish  no  better, 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution. 

Brti.  Tis  most  like,  he  will. 

Sic*  It  shall  be  to  him  then,  as  our  good  wills ^* 
A  sure  destruction. 

Bru.  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities.     For  an  end. 
We  must  suggest  ^^  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them :  that,  to  his  power,  he  would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders,  an 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms :  holding  them. 
In  human  action  and  capacity. 
Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world. 
Than  camels  in  their  war ;  who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them. 

-  iSrc.  This,  as  you  say,  suggest 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  teach  the  people  ^  (which  time  shall  not  wai 
If  he  be  put  upon't ;  and  that's  as  easy. 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep),  will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble ;  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

3^  i.  e. '  as  oar  advantage  requires.'     Wills  is  here  a  verb. 

33  i.  e.  prompt, 

34  <  That  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  he  would/  &c. 

^  '  Than  camels  in' their  war ;  who  want  their  provand.* 
should  probably  read  '  the  war.'     Provand  is  provender. 

^  Theobald  reads  '  Shall  reach  the  people/  &c.     Teach 
people  may  however  mean  '  instruct  the  people  in  favour  of 
purposes.' 
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JSnter  a  Messenger. 

Bru.  What's  the  matter? 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol.  Tis  thought. 
That  Marcius  shall  be  consul :  I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  speak :  matrons  flung  gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs^. 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd :  the  nobles  bended. 
As  to  Jove's  statue ;  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower,  and  thunder,  vrith  their  caps,  and  shouts: 
I  never  sow  the  like. 

Bru,  Let's  to  the  Capitol; 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time. 
But:  hearte  for  the  event  ^. 

Sic,  Have  with  you.     [Excwnt. 

SCENE  II.     The  same.     The  Capitol. 

Enter  two  Officers,  to  lay  Cmhions. 

1  Off.  Come,  come,  they  are  almost  here :  How 
many  stand  for  consulships? 

2  Off.  Three,  they  say :  but  'tis  thought  of  every 
one,  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

1  Off.  That's  a  brave  fellow :  but  he's  vengeance 
proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2  Off.  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great  men 
that  have  flatter'd  the  people,  who  ne'er  loved  them ; 
and  there  be  many  that  they  have  loved,  they  know 
not  wherefore:  so  that,  if  they  love  they  know  not 
why,  they  hate  upon  no  better  a  ground:  Therefore, 

^  Shakspeare  here  attribates  some  of  the  customs  of  his  own 
times  to  a  people  who  were  whollj  unacquainted  with  them. 
This  was  exactly  what  occurred  at  til  tings  and  tournaments  when 
a  combatant  had  distinguished  himself. 

^  That  is  '  let  us  observe  what  passes,  but  keep  our  hearts 
fixed  on  our  design  of  crnsfaiog  Coriolanus.* 
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for  Coriolanus  neither  to  care  whether  they  love  or 
hate  him,  manifests  the  true  knowledge  he  has  in 
their  dispositidn ;  and,  out  of  his  noble  carelessness, 
lets  them  plainly  see't. 

1  Off.  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their 
love,  or  no,  he  waved  indifferently^  'twixt  doing; 
them  neither  good,  nor  harm;  but  he  seeks  their 
hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can  render  it 
him :  and  leaves  nothing  undone,  that  may  fully 
discover  him  their  opposite^.  Now,  to  seem  to 
affect  the  malice  and  displeasure  of  the  people,  is 
as  bad  as  that  which  he  dislikes,  to  flatter  them  for 
their  love. 

2  Off,  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  cduntry: 
And  his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as 
those  ^,  who,  having  been  supple  and  courteous  to 
the  people,  bonnetted^,  without  any  further  deed  to 
have  them  at  all  into  their  estimation  and  report: 
but  he  hath  so  planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and 
his  actions  in  their  hearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to 
be  silent,  and  not  confess  so  much,  were  a  kind  of 
ingrateful  injury;  to  report  otherwise  were  a  malice, 
that,  giving  itself  the  lie,  would  pluck  reproof  and 
rebuke  from  every  ear  that  heard  it. 

1  Off,  No  more  of  him;  he  is  a  worthy  man: 
Make  way,  they  are  coming. 

*  i.  e.  *  he  would  have  waved  indifferently/  &c. 

^  Their  adversary  or  opponent.     See  vol.  i.  p.  65,  note  19. 

^  ksthe  ascent  of  those. 

^  Bonnetted  is  here  a  verb,  as  bonnetterf  Fr.  to  poll  off  the  cap. 
To  cap  was  used  in  the  same  manner ;  see  Jamieson's  Dictionary. 
For  to  have  them  at  all  into  their  estimation,  Pope  reads  heave, 
and  Steevens  follows  his  reading.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for 
change ;  to  have  is  to  get,  as  in  the  following  passage : — *  He  that 
seeketh  means  flatteringly  to  have  or  gette  a  thing.'  '  To  have 
them  at  all  into,*  means  '  to  get  themselves  in  any  degree  into,'  &c. 
See  King  Henry  VIII.  Act  ii.  Sc.  2,  note  7. 
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A  Sennet.  Enter,  with  Lictors  before  them,  CoMi- 
Nius,  the  Consul,  Menenius,  Coriolanus, 
many  other  Senators,  SiciNius  and  Brutus. 
The  Senators  iaAe  their  places;  the  Tribunes  take 
theirs  also  by  themselves. 

Men.  Having  determin'd  of  the  Voices,  and 
To  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains, 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting. 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 
Hatii  thus  stood  for  his  country :  Therefore,  please 

you, 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 
The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well  found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  performed 
By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  ;  whom 
We  meet  here,  both  to  thank,  and  to  remember 
With  honours  like  himself. 

1  Sen.  Speak,  good  Cominius : 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think. 
Rather  our  state's  defective  for  requital. 
Then  w^e  to  stretch  it  out*.     Masters  o'the  people. 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears :  and,  after. 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body^. 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

;Sitc.  We  are  convented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly^. 

'  ^  '  Rather  say  that  our  means  are  too  defective  to  afford  an 
adequate  reward,  than  our  inclinations  defective  to  extend  it  to- 
ward him.' 

^  i.  e.  your  kind  interposition  with  the  common  people. 

7  Shakspeare  was  probahly  not  aware  that  until  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Lex  Attiniaf  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
time  of  Quintus  Metellns  Macedonicus,  the  lribuue&  \\«i4 >qV  >2sv^ 
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Bru,  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  bless'd  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz'd  them  at. 

Men.  That's  off,  that's  off^, 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent :  Please  you 
To  hear  Cominius  speak  ? 

Bru,  Most  willingly : 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent. 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Men,  He  loves  your  peoplie : 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow. — 
Worthy  Cominius,  speak. — Nay,  keep  your  place. 
[CoRiOLANUS  rises,  and  offers  to  go  away, 

I  Sen,  Sit,  Coriolanus :  never  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor,  Your  honours'  pardon ; 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again. 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bru,  Sir,  I  hope, 

My  words  disbench'd  you  not. 

Cor,  No,  sir :  yet  oft. 

When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words. 
You  sooth'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not:    But,  your 

people, 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh. 

Men,  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor,  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'the  sun. 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd.  [Exit  Coriolanus. 

privilege  of  entering  the  senate,  but  had  seats  placed  for  them 
near  the  door,  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  But  in  oar  ancient 
theatres  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  lend  its  aid  to  illusions  much  more  improbable  than  that 
of  supposing  they  saw  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  same  build- 
ing at  once. 

^  i.  e. '  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose/ 
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Men.  Masters  o'the  people^ 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter 
(That's  thousand  to  one  good  one),  when  you  now  see. 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour. 
Than  one  of  his  ears  to  hear  it? — Proceed,  Cominius, 

Com,  I  shall  lack  voice :  the  deeds  of  Coriolanus 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly. — It  is  held. 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver :  if  it  be. 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpois'd.     At  sixteen  years, 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome^,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others :  our  then  dictator. 
Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight. 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him :  he  bestrid 
An  o'er  press'd  Roman,  and  i'  the  consul's  view 
Slew  three  opposers :  Tarquiu's  self  he  met, 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee  ^^:  in  that  day's  feats^. 
When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene  ^^, 
He  prov'd  best  man  i'the  field,  and  for  his  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.     His  pupil  age 
Man-entered  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea ; 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since  ^-, 

^  When  Tarquin,  who  had  been  expelled,  raised  a  power  to 
recover  Rome. 

^^  This  does  not  mean  that  he  gave  Tarqnin  a  blow  on  the 
knee,  but  gave  him  sach  a  blow  as  occasioned  him  to  fall  on  his 
hnee :  *  ad  terram  dnplicato  poplite  Tarnus.' 

^^  It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  the  parts  of  women  were, 
in  Shakspeare's  time,  represented  bj  the  most  smooth-faced  joan^ 
men  to  be  foand  among  the  players.  This  is  a  palpable  anachro- 
nism ;  there  were  no  theatres  at  Rome  for  the  exhibition  of  plays 
until  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Corio- 
lanus. ' 

*^  Plutarch  says, '  seventeen  jtvss  of  service  in  the  wars,  and 
many  and  sundry  battles :'  but  from  Coriolanos*s  first  campaign 
to  his  death  was  onl jf  a  period  of  eight  years. 
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He  lurch'd  ^'  all  swords  o'the  garland.    For  this  last, 

Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 

I  cannot  speak  him  home:  He  stopp'd  the  fliers; 

And,  hy  his  rare  example,  made  the  coward 

Turn  terror  into  sport :  as  waves  ^*  before 

A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd. 

And  fell  below  his  stem :  his  sword  (death's  stamp) 

Where  it  did  mark,  it  took ;  from  face  to  foot 

He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 

"Was  timed  ^*  with  dying  cries :  alone  he  enter'd 

The  mortal  gate^^  o'the  city,  which  he  painted 

With  shunless  destiny,  aidless  came  off. 

And  with  a  sudden  reenforcement  struck 

Corioli,  like  a  planet :  now  all's  his : 

When  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 

His  ready  sense:  then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 

Hequicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate^'^. 

And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 

Hun  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 

'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil :  and,  till  we  call'd 

Both  fleld  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 

To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men,  Worthy  man ! 

^'  To  lurch  is  to  win  or  carry  off  easily  the  prize  or  stake  at 
any  game.  It  originally  signified  to  devour  greedily,  from  lurcOt 
Lat.  then  to  purloin,  subtract,  or  withdraw  any  thing  from  ano^ 
ther.  Thus  in  Ben  Jtmson's  Silent  Woman : — '  You  have  lurched 
your  friends  of  the  better  half  of  the  garland.^  Cole,  in  his  Latin 
Dictionary,  1679,  has  '  A  lurcht  duplex  palma  facilis  victoria.' 

"  Thns  the  second  folio.  The  first  folio  *  as  weeds,  &c.  which 
Malone  pertinaciously  adheres  to.  I  think  with  Steevens,  that 
a  vessel  stemming  the  waves  is  an  image  much  more  suitable  to 
the  prowess  of  Coriolanus,  than  that  which  Malone  would  sub- 
stitute. 

1^  The  cries  of  the  slaughtered  regularly  followed  his  motion, 
as  music  and  a  dancer  accompany  each  other. 

*®  The  gate  which  was  made  the  scene  of  death. 

*'  Wearied. 
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Sen.   He  cannot  but  witb  measure  fit  the  ho- 
nours 
5h  we  devise  him*®. 

m.'  Our  spoils  he  kick'd  at ; 

look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  wete 
common  muck  o'the  world;  he  covets  less 
misery  *^  itself  would  give ;  rewards 
deeds  with  doing  them ;  and  is  content 
;>ettd  the  time,  to  end  it. 
en.  He's  right  noble ; 

lim  i>e  caird  for. 

Sen.  Call  Coriolanus. 

f.  He  doth  appear.  . 

ft 

12e-e»^er  Coriolanus. 

m.  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleasM 

take  thee  consul. 

r.  I  do  owe  them  still 

ife,  and  services. 

m.  It  then  remains, 

you  do  speak  to  the  people^®. 

r.       .  I  do  beseech  you, 

ae  o'erleap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 

)n  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them, 

To  honour  will  be  too  great  for  him;  he  will  show  a  mind 
to  any  elevation. 

tUery  for  avaricef  because  a  mtser  signifies  avaricious, 
loriolanns  (as  Warburton  observes)  was  banished  A.  U.  C, 
But  till  the  time  of  Manlins  Torqnatns,  A.  U.  C.  393,  the 
chose  both  consuls ;  and  then  the  people,  assisted  bj  the 
»a8  temper  of  the  tribunes,  got  the  choice  of  one*  Shak<; 
follows  Plutarch,  who  expressly  says  in  the  Life  of 
anus,  that  '  it  was  the  custome  of  Rome  at  that  ftfn«,  that 
8  dyd  sue  for  any  office,  should  for  certen  dayes  before  be 
market  place,  only  with  a  poor  gowne  on  their  backer,  and 
it  any  coate  underneath,  to  praye  the  people  to  remember 
t  the  day  of  election,*     North's  Translation,  p.  244. 

>L.  VIII.  R 
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For  my  wounds'  sake,  to  give  their  suffrage:  please 

you. 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Sic,  Sir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men,  Put  them  not  to't : 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom:  and 
Take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have. 
Your  honour  witi  your  form*^. 

Cor,  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru.  Mark  you  that  ? 

Cor,  To  brag  unto  them, — Thus  I  did,  and  thus ; — 
Show  them  the  unaking  scars  which  I  should  hide. 
As  if  I  had  receiv'd  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only: — 

Men,  Do  not  stand  upon't. — 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people. 
Our  purpose  to  them^^ ;  and  to  our  noble  consul 
Wish  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

Sen,  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour ! 

[Fhurisk,     Then  exeunt  Senators. 

Bru,  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 
,  Sic,  May  they  perceive  his.  intent!   He  will  re- 
quire them,  . 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru.  Come,  we'll  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here :  on  the  market-place, 
I  know,  they  do  attend  us.  [Exeunt, 

^^  *  Your  form'  is  the  form  which  custom  prescribes  to  you, 
^  *  "We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  declare 

oar  purpose  to  them,'  namelj,  the  appointment  of  Coriolanus  to 

the  consulship. 
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SCENE  III.     ne  tame.     The  Forom. 

Enter  teveral  Citizens. 

1  Cii,  Oace\  if  he  do  require  our  voicesy  we 
ought  not  to  deny  him. 

2  Cit.  We  may,  sir,  if  we  wilL 

3  Cii.  We  have  power  in  ourgehres  to  do  it,  but 
it  b  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do  ^:  for  if 
he  show  us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  hb  deeds,  we 
are  to  put  our  tongues  into  those  wounds,  and  speak 
for  them;  so,  if  he  tell  us  his  noble  deeds,  we  must 
also  tell  him  our  noble  acceptance  of  them.  Ingrati- 
tude is  monstrous :  and  for  the  multitude  to  be  in- 
grateful,  were  to  make  a  monster  of  the  multitude; 
of  the  which,  we  being  members,  should  bring  our- 
selves  to  be  monstrous  members. 

1  Cit.  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of,  a 
litde  help  will  serve:  for  onc6^  we  stood  up  about 
the  corn,  he  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many- 
headed  multitude. 

3  Cit.  We  have  been  called  so  of  many ;  not  that 
our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  blacky  some  auburn, 
some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are  so  diversely  coloured : 
and  truly  I  think,  if  all  our  wits  were  to  issue  out  of 
one  scull,  they  would  fly  east,  west,  north,  south ; 
and  their  consent^  of  one  direct  way  should  be  at 
once  to  all  the  points  o'the  compass. 

*  i.  e.  once  for  all.  See  toI.  ii.  p.  129,  note  35 ;  yol.  ir.  p.  1 58, 
Dote  10. 

'  Power  in  the  first  instance  here  means  natural  power,  or 
force,  and  then  moral  power,  or  right,  Davis  has  used  the  word 
with  the  same  Tarietj  of  meaning : — 

'  Use  all  thy  powers,  that  heavenlj  power  to  praise. 
That  gave  thee  power  to  do/ 
'  Once  signifies  here  one  time,  and  not  as  soon  as  ever,  which 
Malone  takes  to  be  its  meaning.     Rowe  inserted  when  after 
once^  which  is  indeed  elliptical!  j  nnderstood. 

*  Consent  is  accord,  agreement..    To  suppose  i]b%,l  \)DLeVi  ^^^v^- 
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2  Cit.  Think  you  so?  Which  way,  do  you  judge, 
my  wit  would  fly?  . 

3  Cit.  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as 
another  man's  will,  'tis  strongly  wedged  up  in  a 
blockhead;  but  if  it,  were  at  liberty, 'twould,  sare, 
southward.  ' 

2  Ci^  Why  that  way? 

3  Cit.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog;  where  being  three 
parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the  fourth 
would  return  for  conscience  sake,  to  help  to  get 
thee  a  wife. 

2  Cit.  .You  are  never  without  your  tricks :- — You 
may,  you -may  ^ 

•  3  Cit.  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your  voices  ? 
But  that's  no  matter,  the  greater  part  carries  it.  I 
-say>  if  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was 
never  a  worthier  man. 

JGn^er  CoRiOLANUS  oTuf  Menenius.^ 

'H«re  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility ;  mark 
his  behaviour.  We  are  not  to  stay  all  together,  but 
to  coriie  by  him  where  he  stands,  by  ones,  by  twos, 
and  by  threes.  He's  to  make  his  requests  by  par- 
ticulars :  wherein  every  one  of  us  has  a  single  honour, 
in  giving  him  our  own  voices  with- our  own  tongues: 
therefore  follow  me,  and  I'll  direct  you  how  you 
^hall  go  by  him. 

All.  Content,  content.  [Exeunt. 

Men.  O  sir,  you  are  not  right :  haye  you  not  known 
The  worthiest  men  have  done  it?- 

.meat  to  go  all  one  way  shopld  end  in  their  flying  to  every  point 
of  the  compass,  is  a  jnst  description  of  the  yariety  and  incon- 
sistency,of  the  many-headed  multitade. 

^  The  force  of  this  colloqaial  phrase  appears  to  be,  *  Yon  may 
divert  yourself  as  you  please  at  my  expense.'  It  occurs  again  in 
.Troilus  and  Cressida : — 

Bel.  By  my  troth,  sweet  lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

P0M0  Aj,you  mayf]l(ni.mayl  '  . 
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Car^  What  must  I  say  ? — 

I  pray,  sir, — Plague  upon't !  I  cannot  bring 

My  toiig4ie  to  such  a  pace :— -^ — Look,  sir; ^my 

wounds ! — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  servite,  when 
$ome  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd,  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums. 

Men.  O  me,  the  gods ! 

You  must  not  speak  of  that ;  you  must  desire  them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor.  Think  upon  me  ?  Hang  'em ! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  them^. 

Men.  You'll  mar  all; 

I'll  leave  you :  Pray  you,  speak  to  them,  I  pray  you. 
In  wholesome  manner  7.  [Exit. 

Enter  two  Citizens. 

Cor.  Bid  them  wash  their  faces. 

And  keep  their  teethclean. — So,  here  comes  a  brace. 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 

1  Cit.  We  do,  sir;  tell  us  what  hath  brought 

you  to't 
Cor.  Mine  own  desert. 

2  Cit.  Your  own  desert? 

Cor.  Ay,  not 

Mine  own  desire. 

\  Cit.  How!  not  your  own  desire ? 

Cor.  No,  sir: 
Twas  never  my  desire  yet. 
To  trouble  the  poor  with  begging. 

*  *  I  wish  they  would  forget  me,  as  they  do  the  virtaous  pre- 
cepts which  oar  divines  preach  to  them.'  This  is  another  amusing 
instance  of  anachronism. 

7  So  in  Hamlet: — '  If  it  shall  please  jou  to  i&ake  me  a  to^o2e- 
some  answer.' 
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1  Cit.  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  anything, 
We  hope  to  gain  by  you. 

Cor.  Well  then,  I  pray,  your  price  o'the  consul- 
ship? 

1  Cit,  The  price  is,  8ir>  to  ask  it  kindly.  . 

Car.  Kindly? 

Sir,  I  pray  let  me  ha't :  I  have  wounds  to  show  you^ 
Which  shall  be  yours  in  private. — Your  good  voice, 

sir; 
What  say  you  ? 

2  Cit.  You  shall  have  it,  worthy  sir. 
Cor.  A  match,  sir : — 

There  is  in  all  two  worthy  voices  begg'd  : 
I  have  your  alms;  adieu. 

1  Cit.  But  this  is  something  odd. 

2  Cit.  An  'twere  to  give  -  again,— ^But  'ti^  no 

matter.  [Exeunt  two  Citizens 

Enter  two  other  Citizens. 

Cor.  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the  tune 
of  your  voices,  Uiat  I  may  be  consul,  1  have  here 
the  customary  gown. 

3  Cit.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country, 
and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor.  Your  enigma  ? 

3  Cit.  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  enemies, 
you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friendi^ ;  you  have  not, 
indeed,  loved  the  common  people. 

Cor.  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtuous, 
that  I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love.  I  will; 
sir,  flatter  my  sworn  brother  the  people,  to  earaa 
dearer  estimation  of  them;  'tis  a  condition  they 
account  gentle:  and  since  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice  is  rather  to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart,  I 
will  practise  the  insinuating  nod,  and  be  off  to  them 
most  counterfeitly :   that  is,  sir,  1  will  counterfeit 
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the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man,  and  give  it 
bountifully  to  the  desirera.  Therefore,  beseech  you, 
I  may  be  consul. 

4  Cit.  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend ;  and  there- 
fore, give  you  our  voices  heartily. 

3  Cit.  You  have  received  many  wounds  for  your 
country. 

Cor.  I  will  not  seal^  your  knowledge  with  show- 
ing them.  I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and  so 
trouble  you  no  further. 

Both  Cit*  The  gods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily ! 

[Exeunt. 

Cor,  Most  sweet  voices  I — 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve. 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  wolvish  gown^  should  I,  stand  here, 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick^^,  that  do  appear. 
Their  needless  vouches  ?  Custom  calls  me  to't: — 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do't, 

^  I  will  not  strengthen  or  complete  joar  knowledge.  The 
seal  is  that  whiph  ratifies  or  completes  a  writing. 

^  Thus  the  second  folio.  The  first  folio  reads  '  woolvish 
tongue,*  apparently  an  error  of  the  press  for  toge :  the  same  mis- 
take baying  occnrred  in  Othello,  where  *  tongued  consols*  is 
printed  for  '  toged  consuls.'  By  a  wolvish  gown  Coriolanas 
means  a  deceitful  one;  in  allusion. to  the  fable  of  the  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing ;  not  that  he  means  to  call  himself  the  wolf,  but 
merely  to  say,  Why  should  I  stand  here  playing  the  hypocrite, 
and  simulating  the  humility  that  is  not  in  my  nature.  Or,  as 
Shakspeare  expresses  it  in  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  TVell:— *  To 
wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart.' 
Brutas  afterwards  says : — 

* •—  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

Hi^  humble  weeds.' 

*^  The  poet  has  here  given  thf  names  (as  in  many  other  places 
he  has  attributed  the  customs)  of  England  to  ancient  Rome.  Hob 
and  Dick  were  names  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  common 
people  in  Sbakspeare's  time,  and  generally  used  to  signify  a 
peasant  or  low  person. 
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The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  nnswept. 
And  JBounlainous  -error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
Foir  truth  to  overpeer. — Rather  than  fool  it  so. 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus. — I  am  half  through : 
The  one  part  suffer'd,  the  other  will  I  do.    . 

Enter  three  other  Citizens. 

Here  come  more  voices,— 

Your  voices :  for  your  voices  I  have  fought ; 

Watch'd  for  your  voices;  for  your  voices,  bear 

Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd ;  battles  thrice  six 

I  have  seen,  and  heard  of;  for  your  voices,  have  ^^ 

Done  many  things,  scmie  less,  some  more :  your 

voices: 
Indeed,  I  would  be  consul. 

5  Cit,  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  without 
any  honest  man's  voice. 

6  Cit.  Therefore  let  him  be  consul :  The  gods  give 
him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  the  people ! 

All,  Amen,  Amen.- 

God  save  thee,  noble  consul !        [Exeunt  Citizens. 
^  Cor,  Worthy  voices ! 

Re-enter  Menenius,  withBRvrvs,  and  SiciNius. 

Men,  You  have  stood  your  limitation;  and  the 
tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice ;  Remains, 
That,  in  the  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate. 

Cor,  Is  this  done  ? 

Sic.  The  custom  of  request  you  have  (Jischarg'd: 

1*  Dr.  Farmer  says,  perhaps  we  should  read : — 

* battles  thrice  six 

Fve  seen,  and  you  ham  heard  of;  for  yoar  voices 
Done  many  things/  &c. 

Corio)anus  seeming  now  in  earnest  to  petition  for  the  oonsalate. 
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The  people  do  admit  you  ;  and  are  summoned 
To  meet  anon,  upon  your  approbation. 

Cor.  Where?  at  the  senate-house? 

Sia,  There,  Coriolanus. 

Car,  May  I  change  these. garments? 

Sic,  You  may,  sir. 

Cor,  That  I'll  straight  do ;  and,  knowing  myself 
again. 
Repair  to  the  senate-house. 

Men,  Fll  keep  you  company. — Will  you  along? 

Bru,  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sic,  ,  Fare  you  welL 

[Exeunt  Coriol.  and  Menen. 
He  has  it  now ;  and  by  his  looks,  methinks, 
Tis  warm  at  his  heart. 

Bru,  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

His  humble  weeds :  Will  you  dismiss  the  people  ? 

Re-enter  Citizens. 

Sic,  How  now,  my  masters?  have  you  chose  this 
man? 

1  Cit,  He  has  our  voices,  sir. 

Bru.  We  pray  the  gods,  hemay  deserve  your  lovesl 

2  Cit.  Amen,  sir:  To  my  poor  unworthy  notice^ 
He  mock'd  us,  when  he  begg'd  our  voices. 

3  Cit.  Certainly, 
He  flouted  us  downright. 

.   1  Cit.  No,'tis  his  kind  of  speech,  he  did  not  mock  us. 

2  Cit.  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself,  but  says. 
He  us'd  us  scornfully :  he  should  have  show'd  us 
His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  receiv'd  for  his  country. 

Sic.  Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 
Cit,  No ;  no  man  saw  'em; 

[Several  speak, 

3  Cit,  He  said,  he  had  wounds,  which  he  could 

show  in  private;  >    ^ 


( 
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And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
/  would  be  cofuuly  says  he :  aged  custom  ^^, 
But  by  your  voitxs,  will  not  so^permit  me ; 
.Your  voices  therefore:  When  we  granted  that. 
Here  was, — I  thank  you  for  your  voices,— thank 

you, — 
Your  most  sweet  voices: — now  you  have  left  your 

voices, 
Ihavenojurtherwithyou: Was  not  this  mockery? 

Sic,  Why,  either,  were  you  ignorant  to  see't"? 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices.? 

JBru.  Could  you  not  have  told  him, 

As  you  were  lesson'd,— When  he  had  no  power. 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state. 
He  was  your  enemy ;  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
I'  the  body  of  the  weal :  and  now,  arriving  ^* 
A  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'the  state. 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeii,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yoursdves  ?  You  should  have  said. 
That,  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Than  what  he  stood  for;  so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices  ^^,  and 

''  Th6  RomaDS  (as  Warbarton  observes)  had  but  lately 
cbaDged  the  regal  for  the  consular  goyemment :  for  Coriolanos 
was  banished  the  eighteenth  year  after  the  expolsion  of  the 
Vings.  Plutarch,  as  we  have  before  seen,  led  the  poet  into  the 
error  concerning  this  aged  custom.    See  note  20,  p.  173. 

*'  '  Were  jon  ignorami  to  aee*tV  is  '  did  you  want  knowledge 
to  discern  it  V 

**  *  .^___  arriving 

A  place  of  potency/ 
;So  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Act  v.  Sc.  3  :— 
*     '  those  powers  that  the  queen 

Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia  have  arrived  our  coast.' 
See  Julius  Cassar,  Act  i*  So.  2,  note  7. 

*^  i.  e.  '  Would  retain  a  gratefi|l  remembrance  of  you,'  &c. 
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'ranslate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love, 
itanding  your  friendly  lord. 

Sic,  l^hus  to  have  said, 

ks  you  were  fore-advis'd,  had  tooch'd  his  spirit, 
Lnd  try'd  his  inclination;  from  him  plUck'd 
Either  his  gracious  promise,  which  you  might, 
Ls  cause  had  cail'd  you  up,  have  held  him  to ;       > 
)r  else  it  would  have  gall'd  his  surly  nature, 
Yhich  easily  endures  not  article 
?ying  him  to  aught;  so,  putting  him  to  rage, 
f  ou  should  have  ta'en  the  advantage  of  his  oholer, 
Ind  pass'd  him  unelected. 

Bru.  Did  you  perceive, 

le  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt  ^^y 
When  he  did  need  your  loves;  and  do  you  .think 
That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  yoii, 
l^hen  he  hath  power  to  crush?  Why,  had  your 

bodies 
^o  heart  among  you  ?  Or  had  you  tongues,'  to  cry 
V  gainst  the  rectorship  of  judgment? 

Sic.  Have  you, 

Sre  now,  deny'd  the  asker  ?  and,  now  again, 
)n  him,  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
four  su'd-for  tongues  ^'^? 

3  Cit.  He's  not  confirm'd,  we  may  deny  him  yet« 

2  Cit.  And  will  deny  him: 
!'ll  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 

1  Cit'  I  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  friends  to 
piece  'em. 

Bru.  Get  you  hence  instantly;   and  tell  thos^ 
friends,— 
They  have  chose  a  consul,  that  will  from  them  take 
Their  liberties ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 

**  That  is,  in  pttre  contempt,  open  and  anrestrained. 

'7  *  Your  voices,  to  obtain  which  so  many  have  hitl^rto  so-  ^ 

cited.' 
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Than  dogs^  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking, 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  ao. 

Sic,  Let  them  assemble; 

An4>  on  a  safer  judgment/ all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  election:  Enforce ^^  his  pride. 
And  bis  old  hate  unto  you:  besides,  forget  not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed; 
How  in  his  suit  he  scom'd  you :  but  your  loves, 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance^^, 
Which  most  gibingly,  ungravely  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  be  bears  you. 

Bru^  Lay 

A  fault  on  us,  your  tribunes;  that  we  labour'd 
(No  impediment  between)  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sic.  Say,  you  chose  htm' 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  affections:  and  that,  your  minds 
Preoccupy'd  with  what  you  rather  must  do 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  grain 
To  voice  him  consul :  Lay  the  fault  on  lis. 

Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  not.     Say,  we  read  lectures 
to  you, 
How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country. 
How  long  continued :  and  what  stock  he  springs  of. 
The  noble  house  o'the  Marcians;  from  whence  came 
That  Ancus  Marcius,  Numa's  daughter's  son. 
Who,  after  great  Hostiiius,  here  was  king: 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were, 
That  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither; 

*®  Object  his  pride;  and  enforce   the  objection.     So  after-* 
wards : — 

'  Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people,' 

*'  i.  e.  carriage.    So  in  Othello :— > 

'  And  portance  in  my  travels'  history.' 
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nd  Censorinus/darling  of  the  people^, 
nd  nobly  nam'd  so,  beiDg'Censor  twice, 
^as  his  great  ancestor.  ' 

Sic.  One  thus  descended, 

[lat  hath  beside  well  in  his  person  wrought 
>  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 
y  your  remembrances:  but  you  have  found, 
waling  ^^  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 
iiat  he's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
our  sudden  approbation. 

Bru.  Say,  you  ne*er  had  done't 

larp  on  that  still),  but  by  our  putting  on^^: 
nd  presently,  when  you  have  drawn  your  number, 
epair  to  the  Capitol. 

Cit.  We  will  so :  almost  all  [Several  speak. 

epent  in  their  election.  [Exeunt  Citizens. 

Sru,  '  Let  them  go  on ; 

^  Pop^  supplied  this  verse,  which  the  context  evidently  re- 
ires,  and  which  is  warranted  by  the  narration  in  Plutarch, 
im  whence  this  passage  ia  taken : — 'The  house  of  the  Martians 
Roime  was  of  the  number  of  the  patricians,  out  of  which 
rung  many  noble  personages,  whereof  Ancus  Martins  was  one, 
ng  Nnmaes  daughter's  sonne,  who  was  king  of  Rome  after 
llns  Hostilins.  Of  the  same  house  were  Pnblius  and  Quintas, 
10  brought  to  Rome  their  best  water  they  had  by  conduits, 
nsorinus  came  of  th(U  famUie,  that  was  so  snrnamed  because 
3  people  had  chosen  him  censor  twice.'  Publius  and  Quintns 
d  Censorinus  were  not  the  ancestors  of  Coriolanus,  but  his 
scendants.  Caius  Martins  Rutilius  did  not  obtain  the  name 
Censorinus  till  the  year  of  Rome  487 ;  and  the  Marcian 
iters  were  not  brought  to  the  city  by  aqueducts  till  the  year 
3,  near  350  years  after  the  death  of  Coriolanus.  ,  Shakspeare 
s  confoundfed  the  ancestors  and  posterity  of  Coriolanus  to- 
ther. 

'I  That  is,  toeigJUng  his  past  and  present  behaviour. 
^  i.  e.  our  incitation.    So  in  King  Lear:— 

*  — ^—  you  protect  this  course. 

And  put  it  on  by  your  allowance.' 
id  lago  says  of  Roderigo,  in  Othello : — 

'  If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace 

For  his  quick  hunting,  hear  the  putting  on/  &c. 

VOL.  VJJJ.  S 
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This  mutiiijr  weve  h^tlm  put  'm  lM0a«d» 

Than  stay^^  pwit  duoiibWfoc  gprea^s 

If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  m^ 

With  Ifaeir  ftfusal,  botk  •bseire  and  answer 

The  yanlft|a  of  hia  anger. 

Sic.  Tq  the;  Capitol:: 

Come ;  we'll  be  there  hefeie  tbeatfean  o'  the  peeple  I 
And  thb  shall  soem,  as  paEtljfi  'tiw^  tbeif  e(wn. 
Which  we  haye  goaded  o«wiiard..  [Egefmi* 


ACT  ni. 

SCENE  I.     ne  same.    A  Street. 

Comets.  Enter  CoRioiiANUSy  Mbnenius,  Co- 
MiNius,  Titus  Lartivs,  Senators,  and  Pa- 
triciana. 

Cor.  Tullus  Aufidius  then  had  made  new  head? 

Lart.  He  had,  my  lord;  and  that  it  was,  which 
caus'd 
Our  swifter  composition. 

Cor.  So  then  the  Voices  aland  but  as  at  first; 
Ready,  when  time  shatt  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon  us  again* 

Com.  They  are  worn,  lord  oonsuP,.  so. 

That  we  shaH  hardly  in  our  ages  see 
Their  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidius  ? 

Lart.  On  safeguard^  he  came  to  me;  and  did  curse 

'  Shakspeare  hu  hece  sgaia  pirem  ihe  naage  of  Eng^Iand  to 
Rome.  In  hu  time  tW  title  of  lord  wms,  gnren  to  many  officers 
of  state  who  were  not  peers,  aa2or4a  o£  thft  Gowicil,,(ord  anl^aosa- 
dor,  lord  genenU,  hom 

*  That  is,  with  a  coqtoj,  a  giiard,  appointed  to  piotoct  him. 
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Agakist  the  Voices,  for  they  had  so  vilely 
Yielded  the  town :  he  is  retired  to  jAntiam. 

CiJT.  Spoke  he  of  me  ? 

Lurt.  He  AAy  my  kird.  , 

€&r.  How?  wiMit? 

Lart.  How  often  he  had  met  yov,  BW(»d  to  sword : 
Thai,  of  aU  things  upon  the  eaith,  he  hated 
Your  person  most :  that  he  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  bo  lie  might 
Be  call'd  your  TWiqiiisher. 

ihr.  At  Antium  lives  he? 

Lart.  At  Antium. 

Cor.  X  wish,  I  had  cause  to  sedc  him  tfaenre, 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully. — ^Weicome  home. 

[ToLartius. 

Enter  SiciNius  und  Brutus. 

Behold  I  tSiese  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
The  tongaeso'the  common  mouth.  I  do  despke  Uiem ; 
For  they  do  prank  ^  them  in  authority. 
Against  all  noble  sufferance. 

Sic.  Pass  no  farAer. 

Cor.  Ha!  ^hatisthat? 

Bm.  It  will  be  dangerous  to 

Go  on :  no  further. 

Cor.  What  makes  this  diange  ? 

Mea.  The  matter? 

Com.  Hath  he  not  passed  the  ttobles,  and  the  coaa- 
mons? 

Bru.  Coamius,  no. 

Cor.  Have  I  had  diiMren's  voioes? 

1  Sen.  Tribunes,  give  way ;  he  shall  to  the  market- 
ptacCk 

Bn.  The  people  are  incens'd  against  him. 

'  S«  in  Ifeasare  for  Measare,  Aot  ii.  So.  S  :-.• 
*  Dn»t  in  « little  brief  a«thoritj.' 
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Sic.  Stop, 

Or  all  will  fall  in  broil.; 

Cor,  Are  these  your  herd? — 

Mast  these  hay.e  vx>ices>  that  can  yield  them. now, 
And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues? — What  are 

your  offices? 
You  being  their  mouths,  why  xule  you  not  their 

teeth? 
Have  you  not  set  them  on  ? 

Men,  Be  calm,,  be  calm. 

Cor,  It  is  a  purpos'd  thing,  and  grows  by  plot, 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility : — 
Suffer  it,  and  live  with  such- as  cannot  rule, 
Nor  ever  will  be  rul'd, 

Bru.  Cairtnot  a  plot: 

The  people  cry,  you  mock'd  them;  and,  of  late, 
When  com  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin'd; 
Scandal'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people;  call'd  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Cor,  Why,  this  was  known  before. 

Bru.  Not  to.  them  all 

Cor,  Have  you  informed  them  since  ? 

Bru,  How !  I  inform  them! 

Cor.  You  are  like  to  do  such  business. 

Bru.  Not  unlike^ 

Each  way  to. better  yours*.      - 

Cor.  Why  then  should  I  be  consul?  By  yon  clouds, 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make. me 
Your  fellow  tribune. 

Sic.  You  show  too.  mucb  of  that. 

For  whichithepeople.stir:  If  you  will  pass 
To  where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire  your  way. 
Which  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gentler  spirit ; 

*  i.  e.  Kkel^  to  provide  better  for  the  security  of  tbe  common- 
wealth than  yoii  (whose  business  it  is)  will  do.  To  which  the 
reply  is  pertinent, '  Why  then  should  I  be  consul?'- 
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Or  never  be  so  nol^  as  a  conRttl» 

No:  yoke  wilk  him  for  tribiiiie4 
Meih  Let's  be  calnii 

Com.  The  people  are  ahus'dc^'^Sei  on, — Tids 
palifring^ 

Becomes  not  Rome;  nor  has  Corioianas  < 

Deserv'd  thb  so  dishonour'd  ruby  laid  fabely^ 

I'  the  plain  way  of  fab  merit. 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  com ! 

This  was  my  speech^  and  I  will  speak't  again ; — 
Men.  Not  now.  not  now. 

1  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat»  sir,  now. 

Cor.  Now,  as  I  live^  I  will. — My  nobler  friends^ 

I  crave  their  pardons: — 

For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many  7,  let  tfaem 

Regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter,  and 

Therein  behold  themselves :  I  say  again,    ^ 

In  aool&ng  them,  wie  Boorish  'gainst  our  senate 

The  cockle®  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 

Which  we  omrselves  have  ploughed  for,  sow*d  imd 
scatter'd. 

By  mingluif  them  with  us,  the  honour'd  number; 

Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  bat  that 

Which  they  have  given  to  begglm^ 

Men.  Well,  ao  lAore, 

1  iSbt.  No  more  words,  we  beseech  you« 

Cor.  Howl  Bomore? 

As  for  my  conntry  I  huve  dhed  my  Mood, 

^  PuUeringi»9hufiim§. 

*  i.  e.  treacheroasly.    The  metaphor  is  from  a  rub  at  Vsirit. 
7  1.  e»  the  pa|Nilac6«    The  Gneks  vaed  «l  iroXKoi  e&aotly  in 

the  same  sense. 

*  Cackk  as  a  weed  which  grows  up  irith  and  ohoket  the  c^rn. 
The  thought  is  from  North's  Plataroh : — '  Moteeyer,  he  «aid» 
that  they  noarished  against  themselves  the  naagtity  seed  and 
cocil*  of  insoienoy  and  sedition,  wUcb  had  been  vowed  and  scat- 
tered abroad  among  the  people/  &o. 

s2 
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Not  fearing  outward  force,  so.  shall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  meazels^^ 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought    . 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru.  You  speak  o'the  people, 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic,  T'were  well,. 

We  let  the  people  know't. 

Men.  What,  what?  his  choler? 

Cw.  Choler! 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep, 
By .  Jove,  'twould  be  my  mind. 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind. 

That  shall  reipain  a  poison  where  it  is. 
Not  poison  any  further. 

Ccr.  Shall  remain ! — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ^^?  mark  you 
His  absolute  shall  ? 

Com.  Twas  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  SkaU! 

O  good^^,  but  most  unwise  patricians,  why. 
You  grave,  but^  reckless  ^^  senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer. 
That  with  his  peremptory  shally  being  but 
The  horn  and  noise  ^^  o'the  monsters,  wants  not  spirit 
To  say,  he'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch. 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?     If  he  have  power, 

^  Meazel,  or  meseUf  is  the  old  term  for  a  lepetf  from  the  Fr. 
msseUe., 

*®  So  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost : — '  That  base  minnow  of  thj 
mirth.' 

"  The  old  copy  has  '  O  6od/bot/  &c.  The  emendation  was 
made  by  Theobald. 

**  Careless. 

*^  '  The  horn  and  noise,*  alluding-  to.  his  having  called  him 
Triton  of  the  minnows  before. 
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Then  vail  yoar  ignorance  ^^:  if  none,  awake 

Your  dangerous  lenity.     If  you  are  learned,  - 

Be  not  as  common  fools ;  if  you  are  not. 

Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.    You  are  plebeians, 

If  they  be  senators :  and  they  are  no  less. 

When,  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greatest  taste ' 

Most  palates  theirs  ^^.  They  choose  their  magistrate ; 

And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  shall. 

His  popular  shall,  against  a  graver  bench 

Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece !  By  Jove  himself. 

It  makes  the  consuls  base :  and  my  soul  akes. 

To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 

Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 

May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 

The  one  by  the  other^^. 

Com.  Well — on  to  the  market-place. 

Cor.  Whoever  gave  that  counsel,  to  give  forth 
The  com  o'the  storehouse  gratis,  as  'twas  us'd 
Sometime  in  Greece, 

Men.  Well,  well,  no  more  of  that. 

Cor.  (Though  there  the  people  had  more  absolute 
power) 
I  say,  they  nourish'd  disobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  state.        * 

Bru.  Why,  shall  the  people  give< 

One,  that  speaks  thus,  their  voice  ? 

Cor.  I'll  give  my  reasons. 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.  They  know,  the  corn 
Was  not  our  recompense;  resting  well  assur'd 

^*  *  If  this  man  has  power,  let  the  ignorance  that  gave  it  him 
vaU  or  bow  down  before  him.' 

>^  <  The  plebeians  are  no  less  than  senators,  when,  the  voices 
of- the  senate  and  the  people  being  blended,  the  predominant 
taste  of  the  compound  smacks  more  of  the  populace  than  the 
senate/ 

10  <  The  mifliohief  and  absurdity  of  what  is  called  imperium  in 
imperio  is  here  finely  expressed,'  says  Warburton. 
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They  ne'er  did  service  for*t :  Being  pressed  to  ilhe  war, 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  slate  was  tonch'd, 
That  would  not  thread  ^^  the  gates :  this  hind  of  ser- 

Tice 
Did  not  deserre  com  gratis :  being  i'the  war. 
Their  nnitiaies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  showed 
Most  vaAottTy  spoke  not  for  them :  The  accusatioa 
Which  they  hare  often  made  against  the  senate^ 
Ail  cause  anbom»  could  never  be  the  native^® 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.     Wefl,  what  then? 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied^  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy  ?  Let  deeds  express 
What's  like  to  be  their  words : —  We  did  requed  it » 
We  are  the  greater  pall,  and  in  true  fear 
They  gave  us  our  demands: — ^Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares,  fears:  whic^  will  in  tisM  break  ope 
The  locks  x>'to  senate,  and  brmg  in  the  craws 
To  peck  the  eagles.— 

Men.  <knne,  enough. 

Bru.  Enough,  with  overmeasure. 

Cor,  No^  take  more : 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human, 
Seal  what  I  end  withal  ^{ — ^This  double  worship,-- 
Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  odier 
Insult  without  allTeason ;  where  g^sntry ,  tide, wisdom 

'7  To  thread  tbe  gates  is  1o  pass  ihr4nigh  them.  So  in  King 
Lear : — "  Threading  dark-e^'d  nig^t."* 

*"  Native,  if  it  be  vet «  conmpttioii  oftbe  UtX,  i«Bit  Ive  put  for 
native  causey  the  producer,  or  bringer  forth.  Mason's  proposed 
emendation  of  nuxtioe  wmdd  be  very  pUnnble,  were  U  not  that 
the  poet  seems  to  have  intended  a  kind  of  Antithesis  between 
ttmsB  unborn  apd  natim  €ause. 

**  *  This  bosom  muMfiied/  is  this  moititudanons  boson,  the 
l>osom  of  that  many-headed  ownster  the  people. 

^  '  No,  let  me  add  this  farther,  and  may  every  thing  divine 
and  human  that  can  give  force  to  an  os^,  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  shall  conclude  with.* 
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Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 

Of  general  ignorance, — it  must  omit 

Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 

To  unstable  slightness :  purpose  so  barr'd,  it  follows, 

Nothing  is  done  .  to  purpose :   Therefore,  beseech 

you, — 
You- that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet; 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state. 
More  than  you  doubt ^^  the  change  oft;  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
To  jump^^  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physick 
That's  sure  of  death  without  it, — at  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison :  your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state  > 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it  ^  ; 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would. 
For  the  ill  which  doth  control  it. 

Bru,  He  has  said  enough. 

Sic,  He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cot,  Thou  wretch !  despite  o'erwhelm  thee ! — 
What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald  tribunes? 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 

«  To  doubt  IS  io  fear, 

^  To  jump  a  body  is  apparently  *  to  risk  or  hazard  a  body.'  So 
in  Holland's  Pliny,  b.  xxv.  ch.  V.  p.  219  -.r—*  If  we  looks  for  good 
saccesse  in  our  cure  by  ministrini;  hellebore,  &c.  for  certainly  it 
putteth  the  patient  to  a  jumpe  or  greate  hazard.'  So  in  Mac- 
beth : — 

'  We'd  jictBj)  the  life  to  come.' 
And  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  Sc.  viii : — 

« oar  fortune  lies 

Upon  this  yiMitp.' 
ss       'Mangles  true  judgmenty  and  bereaves  the  state> 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it,* 
Judgment  is  the  faculty  by  which  right  is  distinguished  from 
wrong.     Integrity  is  in  this  place  soundness,  uniformity,  con- 
sistency..   ' 
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To  the  greater  bench :  In  a  rebdliofeiv 

When  whafs  not  meet,  bnt  what  snistbey  was  law. 

Then  were  they  chosen;  in  a  better  hoiH> 

Let  what  is  meet,  be  said  it  must  be  meet^^ 

And  Hirow  their  power  i'  the  dust. 

Bru.  Manifest  treason. 

Sic.  This  at^nsul?  no. 

Bru,  The  j^^es^lio ! — Let  him  be  apprebended. 

iStc.  Oo,  caU  the  people;  [Exk  BRUTtrs.]  la 
whose  .ame,  my»elf 
Attach  thee,  as  a  trattoroi^s  mnovaftor, 
A  foe  to  the  publick  weal :  Obey,  I  charge  tliee^ 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

€!or.  Hence^  old  goai ! 

Sen.  €f  Pat.  We'll  sur^y  him. 

Com.  Aged  sir,  hjands  o£ 

Cor.  Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  ^lall  shake  thy  bones 
Out  of  thy  garments  ^. 

^.  Help^  ye  citizens. 

Re-enter  Brutus,  with  the  ^diles,  and  a  Rabbk 

of  Citizens. 

Men.  On  both  sides  more  respect. 
Sic.  Here's  he,  that  «wo«M 

Take  from  you  all  your  power. 

Bru.  Seize  him,  .Xdiles. 

Cit,  Down  with  him,  down  with  him ! 

[Several  speak. 

2  Sen.  Weapons,  weapons,  weapons ! 

[They  all  bustle  about  Ooriolanus. 

^  *  Let  it  be  said  by  yoa  that  what  ig  meet  to  be  done,  must  be 
meet,  i.  e.  shall  be  done,  and  put  an  end  tt  once  to  the  tribonitian 
pow«r,  which  was  established  when  irresistible  Tklenee,  ifot  a 
regard  to  propriety,  directed  ibe  legislatoFe,' 
»      « — ■    I         here's  a  stay. 

That  shakes  the  r^iien  carcase  of  old  death 

Out  of  his  rags  /'  King  John. 
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Tribunei,  paftnciaBs»  citizens ! — what  ho ! — 
Siciniusy  Bratus,  CoriolaottSy  citzsens ! 

Cii.  Peace^peacey  peace;  stay,  hold,  peace! 

Men.  What  is.  i^out  tahe  ? — I  ant'  out  of  breathy 
Confusion's  near :  I  cannot  speak  i — You^  tribunes 
To  tbe  peof^, — Coriotanus^  patience: — 
Speak^  good  Sicinitta. 

Sic.  Hear  me^  people  ;—^Peace. 

Cit,  Let's  hear  oiur  tribune : — Peace.    Speak, 
speaK^  speaK* 

Sic^  You  are  at  point  ta  lose  your  UbeElie»: 
Marcius  woi^ld  have  all  fcoiii  ycm ;  Mardua, 
Whom  lala  you.  hare  nam'd  for  consul. 

Men.  Fye,  fye,  fye ! 

Thia  k.  the  way  to  kindly  not  tq  quendi. 

1  Sem.  Ta  unbuild  the  city,  and  ta  ky  all  flat» 

Sk.  What  is  the  city,,  but  the  people? 

Cit.  True, 

The  people  are  the  city.. 

jBtu.  B^  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  estfiUishi'd 
The  people'a  magistvates. 

Cit.  You  so  remaia 

Men.  And  so  are  like  to  do. 

Cor.  That  is.  the  way  to  lay  tbcs  city  flat ; 
To  bnng  the  reof  to  the.  &MindatioB ; 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  nnges, 
In  heaps  and  j^s  o£  ruin. 

iSSc.  This  deserves  deaths 

Bru.  Or  let  ua  stand  ta  our  authority, 
Or  let  us  lose  it : — We  do  here  pconounce. 
Upon  the  part  o'the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  weire  elected  theirs,.  Marciuaia  w<Nctby 
Of  present  death. 

Si£.  Therefore,  lay  hold  of  him; 

Bear  him  to  the  rook  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence^ 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 
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Bru.  iEdiles,  seize  him. 

Cit,  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men.  .  Hear. me  one  word. 

Beseech  you,  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

JEdi.  Peace,  peace. 

Men.  Be  that  you  seem,  truly  your  country's  friend; 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru.  Sir,  those  cold  ways 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent : — Lay  hands  upon  him, 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 

Cor.  No;  Fli  die  here. 

[Drawing  his  Sword, 
There*s.some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting; 
Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me. 

Men.  Down  with  that  sword; — ^Tribunes,  with- 
draw awhile. 

Bru.  Lay  hands  upon  him. 

Men.  Help,  help,  Marcius !  help, 

ITou  that  be  noble ;  help  him,  young,  and  old ! 

Cit.  Down  with  him,  down  with  him ! 

[In  this  Mutiny,  Me  Tribunes,  the  ^diles, 
and  the  People,  are  all  beat  in. 

Men.  ijro,  get  you  to  your  house;  be  gone,  away, 
All  will  be  naught  else. 

2  Sen.  Get  you  gone. 

Cor.  '   Stand  fast; 

We  have  as  many  friends  as  enemies. 

Men.  Shall  it  be  put  to  that? 

1  Sen.  The  gods  forbid ! 

I  pr'ythee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house; 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men.  For  'tis  a  sore  upon  us, 

You  cannot  tent  yourself:  Begone,  'beseech  you. 

Com.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 
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Oor.  I  woold  they  were  barbarians  (as  they  are^ 
Though  in  Rome  litter'd),  not  Romans  (as  they  are 

not. 
Though  calv'd  i'the  porch  o'the  Capitol) — 

Men.  Be  gone; 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue; 
One  time  will  owe  another  ^^. 

Cor.  On  fair  ground, 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men.  I  could  myself 

Take  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  them ;  yea,  the  two 
tribunes. 

Com,  But  now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetick ; 
And  manhood  is  call'd  foolery,  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabrick. — Will  you  hence. 
Before  the  tag^  return  ?  whose  rage  doth  rend 
like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear. 

Men.  Pray  you,  be  gone : 

I'll  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
With  those  that  have  but  little ;  this  must  be  patched 
With  cloth  of  any  colour. 

Com.  Nay,  come  away. 

[Exeunt  CoR.  Com.  and  others. 
'1  Pat.  This  man  has  marr'd  his  fortune. 

Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.     His  heart's  his 

mouth; 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent;. 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 

^  '  One  time  will  owe  another.'  I  think  Menenias  means  to 
say,  *  Another  time  will  offer  when  yon  may  be  quits  with  them.* 
There  is  a  common  proverbial  phrase, '  One  good  tarn  deserres 
another.' 

^  The  lowest  of  the  populace,  ««</,  rag,  and  bobtail. 

VOL.  VTIT.  T 
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He  heard  the  name  of  death.  [A  noUe  toitkin. 

Here's  goodly  work ! 

2  Pat,  I  would  they  were  a-bed ! 

Men,  I  would  they  were  ia  Tyber ! — What,  Ihe 
vengeance. 
Could  he  not  speak  them  fair? 

Re-enter  Brutus  and  Sicinius,  with  the  Rabble, 

Sic,  Where  is  this  viper, 

That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  himself  ? 

Men,  You  worthy  tribunes, — 

Sic,  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands ;  he  hath  resisted  law. 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public  power. 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought. 

1  Cit,  He  shall  well  know, 

The  noble  tribunes  ^re  the  people's  mouths. 
And  we  their  hands. 

Cit,  He  shall,  sure  on't^. 

[Several  speak  together. 

Men,  Sir, — 

Sic,  Peace. 

Men,  Do  not  cry,  havock^^,  where  you  should 
but  hunt 
With  modest  warrant. 

*  We  should  probablj  read : — 

'  He  shall,  be  sare  on't.' 

^  This  signal  for  general  slaughter  was  not  to  be  pronounced 
with  impunity,  but  hy  authority :  *  Item  que  nnl  soit  si  hardy  de 
crier  haooh,  sur  peide  d'aVoir  la  test  coupe.' — OrdUnancfis  dts 
BaitaiUeSy  9  R.  ii.  Art.  10.  Again,  in  the  Statutes  and  Ordy- 
naunoes  of  Warre,  printed  by  Pynson,  1613  :—*  That  nomas  be 
Ho  hardy  to  crye  hauoke,  upon  payne  of  him  that  is  so  fonode  be- 
gynner,  to  dye  therfore,  and  the  remenaont  to  be  emprysonedf 
and  their  bodies  to  be  puny  shed  at  the  kinges  wyll.'  papoc,  io 
Saxon,  is  a  hawk,  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thinks  the  cry  may  haye 
orig-inally  been  a  sporting  phrase.  See  Julias  Caesar,  Act  iii. 
i$c,  1,  note  17. 
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Sic*  Sir,  how  comes  it,  that  you 

Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue  ? 

Men,  Hear  me  speak: — 

As  I  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness. 
So  can  I  name  his  faults  :~^ 
.    Sic.  Consul! — whtit  consul? 

Men.  The  consul  Coriolanus. 

JBru.  He  a  consul ! 

Cit,  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Men.  If,  by  the  tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good 
people, 
I  niay  be  heard,  I'd  crave  a  word  or  two ; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm  ^, 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic^    .  Speak  briefly  then ; 

For  we  are  peremptory,  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor :  to  eject  him  hence, 
Were  but  one  danger;  and,  to  keep  him  here. 
Our  certain  death;  therefore  it  is  decreed. 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men*  Now  the  good  gods  forbid. 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved  ^^  children  is  enroU'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own ! 

Sic.  He's  a  disease,  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Men.  O,  he's  a  limb,  that  has  but  a  disease; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Rome,  that's  worthy  death? 
KJilling  our  enemies  ?  The  blood  he  hath  lost 
(Which,  I  dare  vouch,  is  more  than  that  he  hath, 

^  *  The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm.'   This  singu- 
lar expression  occurs  again  in  The  Tempest : — 

* my  heart  hleeds 

To  think  o'the  teen  that  I  have  turned  you  to,* 
^*  Deserved  {or  deserving;  u  delighted  tor  delighting  in  OiheWo^ 
and  other  similar  changes  of  termination  in  ¥ford&  o{\WLC^«iidAW^, 
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By  many  an  ounce),  he  dropp'd  it  for  his  country: 
And,  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country. 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do't,  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  the  end  o'the  world. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kam^^. 

Bru,  Merely  ^  awry :  when  he  did  love  his  country, 
It  honoured  him. 

Men,  The  service  of  the  foot 

Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
for  what  before  it  was  ? 

Bru.  We'll  hear  no  more : — 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence; 
Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature^ 
Spread  further. 

Men.  One  word  more,  one  word. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late. 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his  heels.  Proceed  by  process; 
Lest  parties  (as  he  is  belovM)  break  out. 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Bru.  If  it  were  so,- 

Sic.  What  do  y€  talk? 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience  ? 
Our  ^diles  smote  ?  ourselves  resisted  ? — Come : — 

Men.  Consider  this;— He  has  been  bred  i'thewars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  school'd 
In  boulted  language;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.     Give  me  leave, 

^  Kam  is  crooked.     '  Clean  contrarie,  quite  hammer  k  conlre- 
poil/  says  Cotg^ave :  and  the  same  worthy  lexicographer  ex- 
plains *  d  reverSf  cross,  ckane  hamme.*     Stanyhnrst  in  his  Virgil, 
and  the  translator  of  Gazraan  d  Alfarache,  ha?e  it  him  iam : — 
Scinditar  stndia  in  contraria  vulgas. 
'  The  wavering  commons  in  ht/tn  kam  sectes  are  haled.' 
The  word  is  to  he  found  in  Welsh  and  Erse :  camuras,  in  Latin, 
and  KafiirvXoc,  i°  Greek,  have  the  same  meaning,  and  the  whole 
are  donhtless  derived  from  one  common  parent. 

*  i.  e.  absolutely. 
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I'll  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form 
(In  peace),  to  his  utmost  peril. 

1  Sen.  Noble  tribunes. 

It  is  the  humane  way  :  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody ;  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginniilg. 

Sic,  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  you  then  as  the  people's  officer : 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Bra.  Go  not  home. 

Sic.  Meet  on  the  market-place : — ^We'll  attend  you 
there: 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we'll  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men.  Ill  bring  him  to  you : 

Let  me  desire  your  company.    [To  the  Senators.] 

He  must  come. 
Or  what  is  worst  will  fellow. 

1  Sen.  Pray  you,  let's  to  him. 

[ExewnU 

SCENE  II.    A  Room  in  Coriolanus's  House. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  and  Patricians. 

Cor.  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears;  present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels  ^ ; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 

'  Breaking  a  criminal  on  the  wheel  was  a  punishment  unknown 
to  the  Romans ;  and,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  Melius 
Suffetias,  according  to  Li?y,  dismemberment  by  being  torn  to 
death  bj  wild  horses  never  took  place  in  Rome.  Shakspeare 
attributes  to  them  the  cruel  punishments  of  a  laleT  ti^e. 
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Enter  Volumnia. 

1  Pat,  You  do  the  nobler. 

Car.  I  muse^y  jny  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats ;  to  show  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder. 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  ^  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace,  or  war.     I  talk  of  you ; 

[To  Volumnia. 
Why  did  you  \fish  me  milder?  Would  you  have  me 
False  to  my  nature  ?  Rather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol,  O,  sir,  sir,  sir, 

I  would  have  had  ypu  put  your  power  well  on. 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor.  Let  go. 

Vol.  Y-ou  might  have  been  enough  th^  man  you  are, 
With  striving  less  to  be  so  :  Lesser  had  been 
The  thwartings^  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  show'd  them  how  you  were  disposed 
Ere  they  lack'd  power  to  cross  you. 

Cor.  -  Let  them  hang. 

Vol..  Ay,  and  bum  too. 

Enter  Menenius,  and  Senators. 

Men,  Come,  come,  you  have  been  too  rough, 
something  too  rough ; 
You  must  return,  and  mend  it. 

1  Sen.  There's  no  remedy; 

*  Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midst,  and  perish. 

^1  musBt  that  is,  I  wonder. 
^  Ordinqnce  is  here  used  for  rank. 

*  The  old  copy  reads  '  things  of  jour  dispositioo.'    TbeemeD- 
dation  is  Theobald's. 
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VoL  Pray  be  counseird : 

I  haye  a.  heart  aa  little  apt  as  yours. 
But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger. 
To  better  vantage. 

Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman : 

Be£ore  he  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd^,  but  that 
The  violent  fit  o'the  time  craves  it  as  physick 
For  the  whole  state,  I  would  put  mine  armour. on. 
Which  J  can  scarcely  bear. 

Cor.  What  must  I  do? 

Men.  Return  to  the  tribunes. 

Cor.  WelU 

What  then?  what  then? 

Men.  Repent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Qor.  For  them? — I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods; 
Must  I  then  do't  to  them  ? 

Vol.  You  are  too  absolute; 

Though  therein  you  can  niever  be  too  noble. 
But  when  extremities  speak.    I  have  heard  you  say. 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
I'  the  war  do  grow  together  ^ :  Grant  that,  and  tell  me. 
In  peace,  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  lose. 
That  they  combine  not  there. 

Cor.  Tush,  tush ! 

Men.  A  good  demand* 

Vol.  If  it  be  honour,  in  your  wars,  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not  (which,  for  your  best  ends. 
You  adopt  your  poUcy),  how  is  it  less,  or  worse. 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war;  since  that  to* both 
It  stands  in  like  request? 

^  Old  copy,  *  stoop  to  the  heart.*     Theobald  made  the  correc* 
tion.    Herd  being  anciently  heard,  the  error  easily  crept  in. 
Coiiolanns  thus  describes  the  people  in  another  passage : — 
*  Yon  shames  of  Rome,  you  herd  of .' 

^  '  Except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  when  yoac  Te«Ql\i\A 
and  noble  spirit,  however  commendable  at  otber  tunes,  o\il^\.V.<^ 
yieJd  to  the  occasion,' 
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Cor.  Why  force  '^  you  this  ? 

Vol.  Because  Ihat  now  it  lies  you  on  to  speak 
To  the  people ;  not  by  your  own  instructioo. 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you  to^ 
But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted^  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bosom's  truth  ^^. 
Now,  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all. 
Than  to  take  in^^  a  town  with  gentle  words. 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 
The  hazard  of  much  blood. — 
I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where 
My  fortunes,  and  my  friends,  at  stake,  requir'd, 
I  should  do  so  in  honour :  I  am  in  this. 
Your  wife,  your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles; 
And  you  will  rather  show  our  general  lowts  ^^ 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  them, 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want^^  might  ruin. 

'  *  Why  urge  you  this  V    So  in  King  Henry  VIII.  :— 
'  If  you  will  now  nnite  in  yoar  complaints. 
And /orce  them  with  a  constancy.' 
^  The  word  to,  which  is  wanting  in  the  first  folio,  was  supplied 
in  the  second.  Malone  contends  for  the  old  reading,  and  Steevens 
says  that  we  should  perhaps  read : — 

'  Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  tn  you.' 
Without  some  additional  syllable  the  line,  as  it  stands  in  the  first 
folio,  is  defectiye. 

'  The  old  copy  reads  rooted,  Mr.  Boswell  says,  perhaps  it 
should  be  rooted :  we  hare  no  example  of  roUd  for  got  by  rote, 
but  it  is  much  in  Sbakspeare's  manner  of  forming  expressions. 

*^  '  Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth.' 

i.  e.  of  no  approbation,  A  Uowanee  has  no  conneotion  with  the 
subsequent  words, '  to  yonr  bosom's  truth.'  The  construction  is 
'  though  but  bastards  to  your  bosom's  truth,  not  the  lawful  issue  of 
your  heart,*  The  words  '  and  syllables  of  no  allowance,'  are  put 
in  opposition  with  bastards,  and  are  as  it  were  parenthetical. 

*^  See  Act  i.  Sc.  2,  note  3. 

''  Common  clowns. 

'^  L  e,  the  want  of  ibeir  \o\e*. 
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Mem.  Noble  lady! — 

Come,  go, with  us;  speak  fair::  you  may  salve  so, 
Not^^  wbat.is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 
Of  what  is  past. 

Vol,  I  pr'ythee  now,  my  ^on. 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand; 
And   thus  far  having  stretch'd  it  (here  be  with 

them),. 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones  (for  in  such  business « 
Action  is.  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears),  waving  thy  head,       ^ 
Which  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart ^^, 
Now  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry, 
That  will  not  hold  the  handlmg :  Or,  say  to  them. 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils, 

**  Not  seems  here  to  signify  not  only, 

"  It  is  probably  from  want  of  a  more  complete  acquaintance 
-with  the  rales  of  grammar  which  guided  oar  ancestors,  that  the 
use  they  made  of  the  pronouns  appears  to  us  anomalous.  :  WhitA 
here,  as  Malone  observes,  is  to  be  understood  as  if  the  poet  had 
written  *  It  often/  &c.     Steevens  pertinaciously  insists  upon 
attributing  these  seeming  anomalies  of  ancient  grammar  to  the 
incorrectness  of  ancient  printers,  whose  presswork,  he  supposes, 
seldom  received  any  correction ;  but  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  manuscripts  of  Shakspeare's  «ge  will  at  once  acquit  the 
learned  and  useful  body  of  typographers.    I  had  marked  two  or 
three  similar  instances  of  the  use  of  mhieh  that  occurred  to  mci 
among  the  Conway  MSS.  but  have  unfortunately  mislaid  my  ine- 
moranda.    Malone  has  adduced  some  passages  of  similar  con- 
struction from  Shakspeare,  in  which  whom  is  used  where  we  now 
should  use  Aim,  and  who  where  we  should  place  they.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  text  seems  to  be  *  Go  to  the  people  (says  Volumnia), 
and  appear  before  them  in  a  supplicating  attitude — with  thy 
bonnet  in  thy  hand,  thy  knees  on  the  ground  (for  in  such  cases 
action  is  eloquence,  &c.),  waving  thy  head  thus,  it  by  its  frequent 
bendings  subduing  thy  stout  heart,  which  now  should  be  as 
iiumble  as  the  ripest  mulberry :  or  if  these  silent  gestures  of 
supplication  do  not  move  them,  add  words,  and  say  to  them,'  &c. 
^schylns,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  lib.  ii.  says  of 
Hector,  that  he  was  softer  than  mulberries : — 

'Aviyp  S*  tKilvog  ijv  TrtiraiTtpoQ  fiogiav* 
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Hast  not  the  soft  way  ^^,  which,  thou  dost  confess, 

Were  fit  for  tfiee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim. 

In  asking  their  good  loves;  but  thoa  wilt  frame 

Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 

As  thou  hast  power,  and  person. 

Men.  Tliis  but  done, 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  their  hearts  were  yours : 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
As  woids  to  liUle  purpose. 

Vol.  Pr'ythee  now. 

Go,  and  be  rul'd :  although,  I  know,  thou  hadst 

rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf. 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower  ^^.     Here  is  Cominius. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com,  I  have  been  i'  the  market-place:  and,  sir, 
'tis  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness,  or  by  absence ;  all's  in  anger. 

Men.  Only  fair  speech. 

Com.  I  think,  'twill  serve,  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Vol.  He  must,  and  will : — 

Pr'ythee,  now,  say,  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 

Cor.  Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarb'd  ^^  sconce  ? 
Must  I 

i<  Thus  in  Otiiello,  folio  ed.  1623  :— 

* Rade  am  I  in  speejch. 

And  little  blessed  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battles.' 

*'''  Bofwer  was  the  ancient  term  for  a  chamber.  Spenser,  speak- 
ing of  the  Temple,  Prothalamion,  st.  8,  says : — 

'  Where  now  the  jstndious  lawyers  haye  their  howersj 

'^  UnbarVd  is  unarmed,  tmaccomtred,  uncofoered.  Ck>tgtaTe  stys 
that  a  barbtUe  .was  a  ridinghood,  or  a  mootero  or  close  hood,  aad 
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Widi  my  base  tongue^  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear?  Well,  I  will  do*t: 
Yet  were  there  but  this  single  plot^^  to  lose. 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it, 
And  throw  it  against  the  wind. — ^To  the  market- 
place : — 
You  have  put  Bie  now  to  such  a  part,  which^  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  the  life. 

Com.  Come,  come,  well  prompt  you. 

Vol.  I  pr'ytbee  now,  sweet  son ;  as  thou  hast  said. 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so. 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor.  Well,  Imustdo't: 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit !  My  throat  of  war  be  tum'd. 
Which  quired  ^^  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep !  The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent^  in  my  cheeks ;  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight!  A  beggar's  tongue 

that  it  also  signified  the  beaver  of  a  helmet.  It  was  probablj  used 
for  any  kind  of  covering  that  concealed  the  head  and.  face.  Thus 
in  Chaoeer,  Troilns  and  Cressida,  II.  y.  110,  Pandaras  saya  to 
Cressida : — 

'  Do  way  yonr  harbe  and  show  yonr  face  bare.* 

Where  Speght  explains  barbe  a  mask  or  visard;  Mr.  Hawkins,  a 
veil  or  covering  ;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  a  hood  or  muffler.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  a  barbed  steed  was  |in  accontred  steed,  or 
one  covered  with  trippings. 

'*  Plot  is  piece,  portion,  applied  to  a  piece  of  earth,  and  here 
elegantly  transferred  to  the  body,  carcass. 

**  Some  of  the  modem  editors  snbstitated  as  for  which  here. 
Malone  has  shown  that  this  was  Shakspeare's  asnal  phraseology. 
And  Horne  Tooke  tells  ns  why  as  and  wJUch  were  oonyertible 
words.    See  note  on  Jnlins  Csesar,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

'^  i.  e.  *  which  played  in  concert  with  my  dram.'  So  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice : — 

'  Still  ^utrtn^  to  the  yoaog-ejr'd  cherabims.' 

^  To  tent  is  to  dweU,  to  take  up  residence. 
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Make  moCion  through  my  lips;  and  my  arm'd  kneed^ 
Who  bow'd  but  iu  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his  . 
That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms ! — I  vrill  not  do't: 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth, 
And>  by  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 

Vol.  At  thy  choice  then  r 

To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  my  more  dishonour. 
Than  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  ruin;  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness  ^"^ ;  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me; 
But  owe^*  thy  pride  thyself. 

Cor,  Pray,  be  content ; 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more.     I'll  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  belo/d 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.     Look,  I  am  going : 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.     I'll  return  consul; 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
I'  the  way  of  flattery,  further. 

Vol.  Do  your  will.     [ExU> 

Com.  Away,  the  tribunes  do  attend  you :  arm  your- 
self 
To  answer  mildly ;  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor.  The  word  is,  mildly : — Pray  you,  let  us  go; 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cor.  Well,  mildly  be  it  then ;  mildly.     [Exeunt. 

^  The  meaning  appears  to  b6, '  Go,  do  thj  worst ;  let  me  rather 
feel  the  atmost  extremity  that  thj  pride  can  bring  upon  us,  than 
lire  thus  in  fear  of  thj  dangerous  obstinacy.' 


**  J.  e.  otoii. 
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SCENE  III.     The  same.     The  Torum. 

Enter  SiciNius  and  Brutus. 

.•    Bru.  In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he  affects 
Tyrannical  power :  If  he  evade  us  there, 
JE^force  him  with  hb  envy  ^  to  the  people ; 
And  that  the  spoil,  got  on  the  Antiates, 
Was  ne'er  distributed.-r— 

• 

Enter  an  ^dile. 

What,  will  he  come  ? 

j^ld.  He's  coming. 

Bru,  How  accompanied? 

j^ld.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senators 
.That  always  favoured  him. 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogue 

'Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd. 
Set  down  by  the  poll  ? 

.^Jd.  I  have;  'tis  ready. 

Sic.  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes  ? 
.   jEd.  I  have: 

Sic.  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither ; 
And  when  they  hear  me  say,  It  shall  be  so. 
rthe  right  and  strength  oHhe  commons,  be  it.  either 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let  them, 
If  I  say,  fine,  oxy  fine;  if  death,  cry  death; 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative  , 
And  power,  i'the  truth  o'the  cause.. 

j3Sd.  I  shall  inform  them. 

Bru.  And  when  such  time  they  have  begun  to  cry, 
Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confus'd 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

<    '  Enforce  his  envy,  i.  e.  chject  his  hatred.    See  Act  i.  Sc.  8, 
note  3,  and  yol.  iii.  p.  72,  note  1. 

VOL,  yjJi.  V 
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MA.  Very  well. 

iSifc.  Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this  hint, 
When  we  shall  hap  to  give't  them. 

3ru,  Go  about  it. — 

\Exit  SMr, 
Put  him  to  choler  straight :  He  hath  been  us'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth  ^ 
Of  contradiction :  Eeing  once  chaf 'd,  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temperance ;  then  he  speaks 
What's  in  his  heart;  and  that  is  there,  which  looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck^. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Menenius,  Cominius, 
Senators,  and  Patricians. 

Sixi.  Well,  here  he  comes. 

Men,  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Cw,  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume  *. — The  honoured 

gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men !  plant  love  among  us ! 
.Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace, 
And  not  our  streets  with  war  ! 

1  Sen,  Amen,  amen ! 

Men,  A  noble  wish. 

Re-enter  ^dile,  with  Citizens. 

Sic,  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

JEd.  list  to  your  tribunes ;  audience :  Peace»  I  say. 

Cor,  First,  hear  me  speak. 

^  i.  e.  bis  fall  part  or  shares  as  we  should  now  say  his  permtf- 
tvorth  of  oontraidiction.     So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

* You  take  yonr  pennyvxMrth  [of  sleep]  now,* 

^  *  The  sentiments  of  Coriol anus's  heart  are  our  coadjutors, 
and  look  to  have  their  share  in  promoting  his  destruction/ 

*  *  Will  bear  being  called  a  knaye  as  often  as  would  fill  out  a 
volume.' 
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.  Both  Tri.  Well,  say. — Peace,  ho. 

Car,  Shall  I  be  charg'd  no  further  than  this  present  ? 
Must  all  determine  here? 

Sic,  I  do  demand, 

If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  Voices, 
Allow,  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  prov'd  upon  you  ? 

Cor,  I  am  content. 

Men.  Lo,  citizens,  he  says,  he  is  content : 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  consider ; 
Think  on  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  show 
like  graves  i'the  holy  churchyard. 

Cor.  Scratches  with  briars^ 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men.  Consider  further. 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen. 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier:  Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds, 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier. 
Rather  than  envy  ^  you. 

Cotn.  Well,  well,  no  more. 

Cor.  What  is  the  matter. 
That  being  pass'd  for  consul  with  full  voice, 
I  am  so  disbonour'd,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

Cor.  Say  then :  'tis  true,  I  ought  so. 

Sic.  We  charge  y  ou  j  that  you  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd^  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical ; 
For  which,  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor.  How!  Traitor? 

'  '  Do  not  take  his  rougher  accents  for  malicioas  sounds,  bat 
rather  for  sach  as  become  a  soldier,  than  spite  or  mali(fn  yon.'  See 
the  first  note  on  this  scene,  and  Act  i.  Sc.  viii.  nole  ^. 

*  i.  e,  wisely  tempered  ofSce,  established  hj  time. 
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Men.   '  Nay;  temperately:  Your  promise. 

€!or.  The  fires  i'the  lowest  liell  fold  in  the  people ! 
Call  me  their  traitor ! — ^Thou  injurious  tribune! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths. 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd^  as  many  millions^  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say. 
Thou  liest,  unto  thee,  with  a  yoice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic.   '  Mark  you  this,  people  ?' 

Cit,  To  the  rock;  to  the  rock  with  him ! 

Sic.  Peace. 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge : 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heard  him  speak. 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  pbwer  must  try  him;  even  this, 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind, 
Deserves  the  extremest  death. 

Bru.  But  since  he  hath 

Serv'd  well  for  Rolne, 

Car.  What  do  you  prate  of  service? 

Bru.  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Car.  You? 

Men.^  ts  this 

The  promise  that  you  made  your  mother? 

Cam.  Know, 

I  pray  you,— -^ 

Car.  I'll  know  no  further: 

Let  th^in  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death, 
Vagabond  exile,  fiaying ;  Pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word ;  i 

Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  giv-e. 
To  have't  with  saying,  Good  morrow. 

^  Grasp'd.     So  in  Macbeth  :~ 

'  Come,  Ul  TUfi  clulcK  VVft^" 
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Sic.  For  that  he  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
Envied^  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  poWer ;  as  ^  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  ^^  in  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it;  In  the  name  o'the  people. 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we. 
Even  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city; 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
Prom  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  neyer  more  ' 
To  enter  our  Rome  gates :  I'  the  people's  name, 
I  say,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cit,  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so ;  let  him  away : 
He's  banish'd,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Com,   Hear  me,  my  masters,  and  my  common 
friends; 

Sic.  He's  sentenc'd :  no  more  hearing. 

Com.  Let  me  speak : 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  show  from  ^^  Rome, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
JVIy  country's  good,  with  a  respect  more  tender. 
More  holy,  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life, 

^  Showed  hatred. 

'  As  may  here  be  a  misprint  for  htis,  or  and;  or  it  may  sig- 
nify as  well  as:  such  elliptical  modes  of  expression  are  not  un- 
common in  Shakspeare.  We  hare  as  apparently  for  as  soon  as 
in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.     See  rol.  iii.  p.  329,  note  19. 

*^  Not  is  here  again  used  for  not  only.  It  is  thus  ased  in  The 
New  Testament,  1  Thess.  ir.  8 : — 

*  He  therefore  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not  man,  bat  God.' 
^*  i.  e.  received  in  her  senrice,  or  on  her  account.     Theobald 
sabstituted  for^  and  supported  his  emendation  by  these  pas- 
sages : — 

'  To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome.' 

Again : — 

*  Good  man  I  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear /or  Rome.' 
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My  d^ar  ^fe'tf  estimate  ^^,  her  womb's  increase, 
And  treasure  of  my  loins;  then  if  I  would 

Speak  that 

Sic.  We  know  your  drift :  Speak  what? 

.   Sru.  There's  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is  ba- 

nish'd, 
As  eliemy  to  the  people,  and  his  country : 
It  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so^ 

Car,  You  common  cry  ^^  of  curs !  whose  breatb 
I  hate 
Asjreek  o'the  rotten  fens^^,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  caicasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you  ^^ ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts ! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 
Fan  you  into  despair  !  Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders ;  till,  at  length, 
Your  ignorance  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels). 
Making  but  reservation  of  yourselves  ^®, 

'^  '  1  lore  my  conntry  beyond  the  rate  at  which  I  valae  mjf 
dear  wife,'  &c. 

*^  Cry  here  signifies  a  pack.    So  in  a  subsequent  scene :— >• 

* You  have  made  good  work, 

You  and  your  cry,* 
A  cry  of  hounds  was  the  old  term  for  &pack. 
"  So  in  The  Tempest:  — 

*  Seb,  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 
Ant.  Or,  as> 'twere,  perfum'd  by  a  fen.* 

1^  *  When  it  was  cast  in  Diogenes'  teeth  that  the  Sinopenetei^ 
bad  banished  him  Pontus ;  yea,  said  he,  J  them.*  We  have  the 
fame  thought  in  King  Richard  II. : — 

'  Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee. 
But  thou  the  king.' 

16  Thus  in  the  old  copy.  Malone,  following  Ci^ell's  med- 
dling, changed  this  line  to — 

*  Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves,'  &c. 

and  attempted  to  defend  his  reading  by  a  wordy  argulhent, 
which  shows  that  he  did  not  understand  the  passage.   Ih.  John- 
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(Still  your  own  foes),  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated  ^^  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows !  Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back : 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

[Exeunt  CoRioLANits,  Cominius,  Mene- 
Nius,  Senators,  and  Patricians. 
JEId.  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone! 
Cit,  Our  enemy's  banish'd!  he  is  gone!  Hoo! 
hoo ! 
[The  People  shout,  and  throw  up  their  Caps. 
Sic.  Go>  see  him  out  at  gates,  and  follow  him. 
As  he  hath  follow'd  you,  with  all  despite; 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.     Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

Cit.  Come,  come,  let  us  see  him  out  at  gates; 
come : — 
The  god^  preserve  our  noble  tribunes ! — Come. 

[Exeunt. 

son's  explanation  ot  the  text  is  as  correct  as  his  snhseqnent 
remark  npon  it  is  jadicions*  Coriolanns  imprecates  upon  the 
base  plebeians  that  they  may  still  retain  the  power  of  banishing 
their  defenders^  till  their  andiscerning  folly,  which  can  foresee  no 
consequences,  leave  none  in  the  city  Intt  themseldes ;  so  that  for 
want  of  those  capable  of  conducting  their  defence,  they  may  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  some  nation  who  may  conquer  them  without  a 
struggle.     If  we  were  to  read  as  Malone  would  have  us — 

*  Making  not  resenration  of  yourselyes,' 
it  would  imply  that  the  people  banished  themselves,  after  hayii^g 
banished  their  defenders. 

*  It  is  remarkable  (says  Johnson),  that,  among  the  political 
maxims  of  the  speculative  Harrington,  there  is  one  that  he 
might  have  borrowed  from  this  speech : — "  The  people  caniiot 
see,  hut  they  can /eel,"  It  is  not  much  to  the  honour  of  the 
people,  that  they  have  the  same  character  of  stupidity  from 
their  enemy  and  their  friend.  Such  was  the  power  of  our  au- 
thor's mind,  that  he  looked  through  life  in  all  its  relations  pri^ 
fate  and  civil.' 

^  Abated  is  overthrown,  depressed.    To  abate  castles  and 
houses,  &c.  is  to  overthrow  them.     See  Blount's  6losso^T«^Yk^  ^ 
in  voce.    To  abate  the  courage  of  a  man  was  to  depress  ot  d,\m\- 
mM  it. 
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ACT  rv. 

SCENE  I.    The  same.    Before  a  Gate  of  the  City. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Volumnia,  Virgilia, 
Menenius,  Cominius,  afid  several  young  Pa- 
tricians. 

Cor.  Come,  leave  your  tears;  a  brief  farewell:— 
the  beast  ^ 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away. — Nay,  mother, 
"Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?  you  were  us'd 
To  say,  extremity*  was  the  trier  of  spirits; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear; 
That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastership  in  floating :  fortune's  blows, 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded, 

craves 
A  noble  cunning  ^ :  you  were  us'd  to  load  me 
With  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them. 

Vir.  O  heavens !  O  heavens ! 

Cor.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  woman,-— 

Vol.  Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in 
Itome, 
And  occupations  perish ! 

Cor.  What,  what,  what ! 

I  shall  be  lov'd  when  I  am  lack'd.     Nay,  mother, 

^  Horace,  speaking  of  the  Roman  mob,  says :: — 
*  Bellaa  multoram  est  capitam.' 

3  This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio ;  the  first  folio  reads, 
extremities  was,  &o. 

'  *  When  Fortune  strikes  her  hardest  blows,  to  be  wounded, 

and  jet  continue  calm,  requires  a  noble  wisdom.*     Cunning  is 

often  used  in  this  sense  by  Shakspeare.    Johnson  reprehends 

Warbartoo  for  misinierpTetin^  the  poet's  wojrds,  and  has  him* 

self  mistaken  the  meaning  oC  1\A«. 
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Resume  that  spirit,  when  ydu  were  wont  to  say> 

If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 

Six  of  his  labours  you'd  havel  done^  and  sav'd 

Your  husband  so  much  sweat. — Cominius^ 

Droop  not;  adieu :. — Farewell,  my  wife !  my  mother  I 

I'll  do  well  yet. — ^Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 

Thy  tears  are  salter  than  a  younger  man's. 

And  venomous  to  thine  eyes. — My  sometime  general^ 

I  have  seen  thee  stern^  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 

Heart-hard'ning  spectacles ;  tell  these  sad  women, 

Tis  fond '^  to  wail  iitevitable  strokes, 

As  'tis  to  laugh  at  them. — My  mother,  you  wot  well; 

My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace :  and 

Belie ve't  not  lightly  (though  I  go  alone 

Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 

Makes fear'd,  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen),  your  sonb 

Will,  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 

With  cautelous  ^  baits  and  practice. 

Vol.  My  first^  son. 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  while :  Determine  on  some  course. 
More  than  a  wild  exposture  ^  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'the  way  before  thee. 

Cor,  O  the  orods ! 

Com,  I'll  follow  thee  a  month,  devise  with  thiee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  may'st  hear  of  us. 
And  we  of  thee :  so,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  man ; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
I' the  absence  of  the  needer.  * 

Cor,  Fare  ye  well ; — 

*  Foolish. 

^  Cautelous  here  means  insidious,  ^  i.  e.  noblest, 

7  Exposure;  for  whieh  it  is  probably  a  typographical  error, 
as  we  have  no  other  instance  of  the  word  exposture. 
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Thou  hast  years  upon  thee ;  and  thoii  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  ro^e  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruis'd :  bring  me  but  out  at  gate. — 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch  ^,  when  I  am  forth. 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.     I  pray  you,  come. 
While  I  remain  abore  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men,  That's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear.     Come,  let's  not  weep. — 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 
I'd  with  thee  every  foot. 

Cor.  Give  me  thy  hand : — 

Come.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.     A  Street  near  the  Gate. 

Enter  SiciNius,  Brutus,  and  an  ^dile. 

Sic.  Bid  them  all  home :  he's  gone^  and  we'll  na 
further. — 
The  nobility  are  vex'd,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 
In  his  behalf, 

Bru.  Now  we  have  shown  our  power. 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done. 
Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

Sic.  Bid  them  home : 

S^y,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 

Bru.  Dismiss  them  home. 

[Exit  ^dile. 

^  i.  e.  of  trne  metal.    The  metaphor  from  the  toaohstone  for 
trying  metals,  is  common  in  Shakspeare. 
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EfOer  VoLUMNiA,  Virgilia,  and  Menenius. 

Here  comes  his  mother. 

Sic,  Let's  not  meet  her. 

Bru.  Why? 

Sic,  They  say,  she's  mad. 

Bru,  They  have  ta'en  note  of  us : 

Keep  on  your  way. 

Vol,  O,  you're  well  met:  The  hoarded  plague 
o'the  gods 
Kequite  your  love  I 

Men,  Peace,  peace ;  be  not  so  loud. 

Vol.  If  that  I  could  for  weeping,  you  should  hear, — 

Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  some. — Will  you  be  gone  ? 

^  [To  Brutus. 

Vir.  You  shall  stay  too:  [To  Sic]    I  would,  I 
had  the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband. 

Sic,  "'  Are  you  mankind ^  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  fool ;  is  that  a  shame  ? — Note  but  this 
fool. — 
Was  not  a  man  my  father?  Hadst  thou  foxship^ 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  words  ? 

Sic.  O  blessed  heavens ! 

Vol.  More  noble  blows,  than  ever  thou  wise  words ; 
And  for  Rome's  good. — I'll  tell  thee  what : — Yet 

go:— 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too : — I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 
His  good  sword  in  his  hand. 

*  Mankind  is  fierce,  ferocious.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  40,  note  6.  That 
it  had  this  sense  is  evident,  because  we  sometimes  find  it  ap- 
plied to  a  stabborn  or  ferocious  animal.  Yolumnia  chooses  to 
Qnderstand  it  as  meaning  a  human  creature. 

^  i.  e.  mean  canniDg. 
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Sic.  What  then? 

Vtr.  What  then? 

He'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

Vol^  Bastards,  and  all. — 
Crood  man,  the  wounds  that  be  does  bear  for  Rome! 

Men,  Come,  come,  peace. 

Sic.  I  would  he  had  continu'd  to  his  country^ 
As  he  be^an;  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Biii.  I  would  he  had. 

Vol.  I  would  he  had !    Twas  you  incensM  thfe 
rabble: 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth. 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru.  ^r^y,  let  us  go. 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone : 
You  have  done  a  brave  deed,  Ere  you  go,  hear  this : 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Rome :  so  far,  my  son 
(This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see). 
Whom  you  have  banish'd,  does  exceed  yoirall. 

.Bnc.  Well,  well,  weHl  leave  you. 

Sic.  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? 

Vol.  Take  my  prayers  with  you. — 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do, 

[Exeunt  Tribunes. 
But  to  confirm  my  curses !  Could  I  meet  them 
But  once  a  day,  it  >vould  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to't. 

Men.  You  have  told  them  home, 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.     You'll  sup 
with  me  ? 

Vol.  Anger's  my  meat ;  I  sup  upon  myself. 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding.r— Come,  let's  go: 
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Bave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  T  do, 
1  anger,  Juno-like.     Come,  come,  come. 
Men.  Fye,  fye,  fye !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 
A  Highway  between  Rome  and  Antium. 

Enter  a  Roman  and  a  Voice,  meeting, 

Rom.  I  know  you  well,  sir,  and  you  know  me: 
)ur  name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 
Vol.  It  is  so,  sir:  truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 
Rom.  I  am  a  Roman ;  and  my  services  are,  as 
m  are,  against  them:  Know  you  me  yet? 
Vol.  Nicanor?  No. 
Rom.  The  same,  sir. 

Vol.  You  had  more  beard,  when  I  last  saw  you; 
it  your  favour  is  well  appayed  ^  by  your  tongue, 
'^hat's  the  news  in  Rome?  I  have  a  note  from 
e  Volcian  state,  to  find  you  out  there :  You  have 
3II  saved  me  a  day's  journey. 
Rom.  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insur- 
ction :  the  people  against  the  senators,  patricians, 
d  nobles. 
Vol.  Hath  been!  Is  it  ended  then?    Our  state 

The  old  copy  reads,  *  Your  favour  is  well  appeared  by  your 
gue.'     For  the  emendation  in  the  text  I  am  answerable, 
irburton  proposed  appealed;  Johnson,  affeared;  Steevens,  op- 
>ved;   and  Malone  thought  the  old  reading  might  be  right, 
phrase  is  more  common  in  our  elder  language  thin  well  ap- 
ed, i.  e.  satisfied,  contented.  The  Volcian  means  to  say,  *  Your 
intenance  is  altered,  but  your  voice  perfectly  satisfies  me.* 
'  They  buy  thy  help :  but  sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes  ;  and  thou  art  well  appayd. 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said.' 

Shakspeare's  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

'  Glad  in  his  heart,  and  inly  well  appay'd, 
That  to  his  court  so  great  a  lord  was  brought.* 

Fairfax^  Tasso,\x.^. 
VOX.  vrrr,  X 


} 
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thinks  not  so;  tiiey  are  in  a  most  warlike  prep 
ration,  and  hope  to  come  upon  Ihem  in  the  heat  < 
their  division. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  sms 
thing  would  make  it  flame  again.  For  the  nobl 
receive  so  to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  wortl: 
Coriolanus,  that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptness,  to  tal 
all  power  from  the  people,  and  to  pluck  from  the 
their  tribunes  for  ever.  This  lies  glowing,  I  c\ 
tell  you,  and  is  almost  mature  for  the  violent  breal 
ing  out. 

VoL  Coriolanus  banished  ? 

Rom.  Banished,  sir. 

VoL  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligenc 
Nicanor. 

Rom,  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I  ha' 
heard  it  said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a  mai 
wife,  is  when  she's  fallen  out  with  her  husban 
'Your  noble  Tullus  Aufidius  will  appear  well 
these  wars,  his  great  opposer,  Coriolanus,  beii 
now  in  no  request  of  his  country. 

Vol,  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunat 
thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you:  You  ha 
ended  my  business,  and  I  will  merrily  accompai 
you  home. 

Rom.  I  shall,  between  this  and  supper,  tell  y 
most  strange  things  from  Rome ;  all  tending  to  t 
good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you  an  an 
ready,  say  you? 

Vol.  A  most  royal  one :  the  centurions,  and  fh 

.  charges,  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the  ent 

tainment^,  and  to  be.  on  foot  at  an  hour's  warning 

Rom,  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  a 
am  the  man,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  in  pres( 
action.  So,  sir,  heartily  well  met,  and  most  gl 
of  your  company. 
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Vol.  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir;   I  hare 
the  most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 
Bom.  Well,  let  us  go  together.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Antium.     Before  Aufidius's  House. 

Enter  Coriolamus,  in  mean  Apparel,  dUguued 

and  muffled. 

Car.  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium :  City, 
Tis  I  that  made  thy  widows ;  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Hare  I  heard  groan,  and  drop:  then  know  me  not; 
*Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones. 

Enter  a  Citizen. 

In  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 

Cit.  And  you. 

Car.  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will. 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies :  Is  he  in  Antium  ? 

Cit.  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state. 
At  his  house  this  night 

Car.  Which  is  his  house,  'beseech  you  ? 

Cit.  This,  here,  before  you. 

Car.  Thank  you,  sir ;  farewell. 

[Exit  Citizen. 
O,  world,  thy  slippery  turns ^ !    Friends  now  fast 

sworn, 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise. 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour, 

^  '  This  fine  picture  of  common  friendship  is  an  •rtfnl  intro* 
dncUon  to  the  sndden  leagne  which  the  poet  makes  him  enter 
into  with  Aniidiiis,  and  a  no  less  artful  apology  for  his  com- 
mencing enemj  to  Rome.' — Warbwrton. 
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Oa  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out; 
To  bitterest  enmity;  So,  feliest  foes, 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their 

sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance. 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends, 
And  interjoin  their  issues.     So  with  me : — 
My  birth-place  hate  I,  and  my  love's  upon 
This  enemy  town. — I'll  enter :  if  he  slay  me. 
He  does  fair  justice  ^  if  he  give  me  way, 
I'll  do  his  country  service.  [ExiU 

SCENE  V. 

The  same,     A  Hall  in  Aufidius's  House. 

Mustek  within.     Enter  a  Servant. 

1  Serv,  Wine,  wine,  wine !  What  service  is  herel 
I  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  [Exit, 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv,  Where's  Cotus !  my  master  calls  for  him. 
Cotus !  [Exit^ 

Enter  Coriolanus. 

Cor»  A  goodly  house:   The  feast  smells  well: 
but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest. 

Re-enter  the  first  Servant. 

1  Serv,  What  would  you  have,  friend?  Whence 
are  you  ?  Here's  no  place  for  you :  Pray,  go  to  the 
door. 

Cor,  I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertainment. 
In  being  Coriolanus  ^. 

'  i.  e.  in  having  derived  that  surname  from  the  sack  of  Co-. 
rioVu 
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Re-enter  second  Servant. 

2  Serv.  Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  Has  the  porter 
hia  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  such 
companions  ?  Pray^  get  you  out. 

Cor.  Away! 

2  Serv.  Away?  Gret  you  away. 

Cor.  Now  thou  art  trouhlesome. 

2  Serv,  Are  you  so  brave  ?  Ill  have  you  talked 
with  anon. 

Enter  a  third  Servant.    The  first  meets  him. 

3  Serv.  What  fellow's  this? 

1  Serv.  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on :  I 
cannot  get  him  out  o'the  house :  Pr'ythee,  call  my 
master  to  him. 

3  Serv.  Wh^t  have  you  to  do  here» fellow?  Pray 
youy  avoid  the  house. 

Cot.  Let  me  but  stand;    I  will  not  hurt  your 
hearth. 

3  Serv*  What  are  you  ? 

Cor.  A  gentleman. 

3  Serv.  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cor.  True,  so  I  am. 

3  Serv.  Pray  you^  poor  gentleman,  take  up  some 
other  station ;  here's  no  place  for  you;  pray  you, 
avoid:  come. 

Cor.  Follow  your  function,  go ! 
And  batten^  on  cold  bits.  [Pushes  him  away. 

3  Serv.  What,  will  you  not?  Pr'ythee,  tell  my 
master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2  Sen).  And  I  shall.  [Exit. 

3  Serv.  Where  dwellest  thou? 
Cor.  Under  the  canopy. 

3  Serv.  Under  the  canopy  ? 

a  Feed. 
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Cor,  Ay. 

3  Serv.  Where's  that? 

Cor.  I' the  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3  Serv.  I' the  city  of  kites  and  crows? — What  an^ 
ass  it  is! — ^Then  thou  dwellest  with  daws  too? 

Cor,  No,  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

3  Serv,    How,  sir!    Do  you  meddle  with  my 
master  ? 

Cor,  Ay ;  'tis  an  honester  service  than  to  meddle 
with  thy  mistress : 
Thou  prat'st,  and  prat'st;  serve  with  thy  trencher, 
hence !  [Beats  him  away. 

Enter  Aufidius  and  the  second  Servant. 

Auf,  Where  is  this  fellow  ? 

2  Serv,  Here,  sir;    I'd  have  heaten  him  like  a 
dog,  but  for  disturbing  the  lords  within. 

Auf,  Whence  comest thou ?  what wouldest thou? 
Thy  name? 
Why  speak'st  not?  Speak,  man :  What's  thy  name? 

Cor,  If,  Tullus,     [Unmujffling. 

Not  yet  thou  know'st  me,  and  seeing  me,  dost  not 
Think  me  for  the  man  I  am,  necessity 
Commands. me  name  myself. 

Auf,  What  is  thy  name? 

[Servants  retire. 

Cor,  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Yoicians'  ears. 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Auf,  Say,  what's  thy  name? 

Thou  hast  a  gi'im  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in't;  though  thy  tackle's  torn. 
Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel :  What's  thy  name  ? 

Cor,  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown :  Know'st  thou 
me  yet? 

Auf  I  know  thee  not : — ^Thy  name  ? 

Cor,  My  name  is  CaiusMatcius^  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly ,  aud  \.o  «AV  VXv^N  c\^^^^ 
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Great  hurt  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus:  The  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname;  a  good  memory^. 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  should'st  bear  me  :  only  that  name  re- 
mains; 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people. 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devoured  the  rest; 
And  suffered  me  by  the  voice  o*f  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  liearth;  Not  out  of  hope. 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life ;  for  if 
I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'the  world 
I  would  have  'voided  thee :  but  in  mere  spite. 
To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers. 
Stand  T  before  thee  here.    Then  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak*  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 
Of  shame  ^  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thee 

straight. 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn :  so  use  it, 
That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  thee ;  for  I  will  fight 
Against  my  cankered  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  be 
Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more- fortunes 
Thou  art  tir'd,  then,  in  a  word,  L  also  am 
Longer  to  hve  most  weary,  and  present 
My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malice : 

^  Memory  for  memorial.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  133,  note  1. 
*  Wreak  is  an  old  term  for  revenge.     So  in  Titus  Andronica&: 
'  Take  tcreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude.' 

i.  e.  disgraceful  dimioatioos  of  territory. 
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Which  not  to  cut,  would  show  thee  but  a  fool ; 
Since  I  have  ever  follow'd  thee  with  hate. 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 
It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

Auf.  O,  Marcius,  Marcius, 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  enyy .     If  Jupiter 
'  Should  from  yon  cloud  speak  divine  things,  and  say, 
'Tis  truei^  I'd  not  believe  them  more  than  thee. 
All  noble  Marcius.-^^-O,  let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 
And  scarr'd  the  moon  with  splinters !  H«:e  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword  ^;  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first, 
I  love  the  maid  I  married;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here. 
Thou  noble  thing !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart. 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestridemy  threshold^.  Why,  thou  Mars !  I  tell  thee, 
We  have  a  power  on  foot;  and  I  had  purpose 

^  To  c/tp  \%  to  emhriux*  He  calls  Coriolanus  the  agvoH  of  his 
swordf  becaase  he  had  formerly  laid  as  heavy  blows  on  him  as  a 
smith  strikes  on  his  anvil.    Thus  in  Hamlet : — 

'  And  never  did  the  Cyolops'  hammers  fhll 
On  Mars's  armour-—— 

With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhns'  bleeding  sword 
Now  falls  on  Priam.' 

7  Shakspeare  was  unaware  that  a  Roman  bride,  on  her  entry 
into  her  husband's  house,  was  prohibited  from  bestriding  bis 
threshold;  and  that,  lest  she  should  even  toneh  it,  she  was 
always  lifted  over  it.    Thas  Lucan,  lib.  ii.  359  :— 
'  Tralata  vetnit  contingere  limine  planta.' 

Steevens. 
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Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn, 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for't:  Thou  hast  beat  me  out^ 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me : 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
Tlnbuckhng  helms,  hsting  each  other's  throat, 
And  wak'd  half  dead  with  nothing.  Worthy  Marcius,, 
Had  we  no  other  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy ;  and  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'er- beat 9.     O,  come,  go  in. 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands ; 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me. 
Who  am  prepar'd  against  your  territories. 
Though  not  for  Rome  itself. 

Cor,  You  bless  me,  gods ! 

Auf.  Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt 
have 
Th^  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
The  one  half  of  my  commission;  and  set  down,^- 
As  best  thou  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  know'st 
7[liy  country's  strength  and  weakness, — thine  own 

ways : 
Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.     But  come  in : 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those,  that  shall 
Say,  yea,  to  thy  desires.    A  thousand  welcomes! 
And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy ; 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.    Your  hand !  Most 
welcome !  [Exeunt  Cor.  and  Auf. 

®  i.  e.  fully,  completely. 

^  I  think  with  Steevens  that  we  should  read,  oW-bear  instead 
of  oW-beat.    Thus  in  Othello  :^ 

'  Is  of  such  flood-gate  and  o'er-6eanng  nalxuce.^ 
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1  Serv.  [Advancing.]  Here's  a  slran^  alteration  f 

2  Serv,  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  haye 
strucken  him  with  a  cudgel;  and  yet  my  mind  gave 
me,  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him. 

1  Serv.  What  an  arm  he  has  I  He  turned  me 
about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would 
set  up  a  top. 

2  Serv.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there  was 
something  in  him :  He  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face,  me- 
thought, — I  cannot  teU  how  to  term  it. 

1  Serv.   He  had  so:    looking  as  it  were, 

'Would  I  were  hanged,  but  I  thought  there  was 
more  in  him  than  I  could  think. 

2  Serv.  So  did  I,  I'll  be  sworn :  He  is  simply 
the  rarest  man  i'the  world. 

1  Serv.  I  think,  he  is :  but  a  greater  soldier  than 
he,  you  wot  one. 

2  Serv.  Who  ?  my  master  ? 

1  Serv*  Nay,  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

2  Serv.  Worth  six  of  him. 

1  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither;  but  I  take  him  to 
be  the  greater  soldier. 

2  Serv.  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  how  to 
say  that:  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  our  general  is 
excellent. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 

Re-enter  third  Servant. 

^Serv.  O,  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news;  news, 
you  rascals. 

1, 2  Serv.  What,  what,  what?  let's  partake. 

3  Serv.  I  would  not  b^  a  Roman,  of  all  nations ; 
I  had  as  lieve  be  a  condemned  man. 

1,2  Serv.  Wherefore?  wherefore? 
3  Serv.  Why,  here's  he  that  was  wont  tq  thwack 
our  general, — Caius  Marcius. 
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1  Setv,  Why  do  you  say,  thwack  our  general  ? 

3  Serv,  I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  general ;  but 
he  was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2  Serv,  Come,  we  are  fellows,  and  friends :  he 
was  ever  too  hard  for  him;  I  have  heard  him  say 
so  himself. 

1  Sero.  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  say 
the  truth  on't:  before  Corioli,  he  scotched  him  and 
notched  him  like  a  carbonado  ^^. 

2  Serv.  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he 
might  have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Serv»  But,  more  of  thy  news  ? 

3  Serv*  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within,  as 
if  he  were  son  and  heir  to  Mars :  set  at  upper  end 
o'  the  table :  no  question  asked  him  by  any  of  the 
senators,  but  they  stand  bald  before  him :  Our  ge- 
neral himself  makes  a  mistress  of  him ;  sanctifies 
himself  with's  hand^^,  and  turns  up  the  white  o'the 

\  eye  to  his  discourse.  But  the  bottom  of  the  news 
is,  our  general  is  cut  i'the  middle,  and  but  one 
half  of  what  he  was  yesterday ;  for  the  other  has 
half,  by  the  entreaty  and  grant  of  the  whole  table. 
He'll  go,  he  says,  and  sowle  ^^  the  porter  of  Rome 

10  See  vol.  ill.  p.  317,  note  10. 

11  '  Considers  the  touch  of  his  hand  as  holy;  clasps  it  with  the 
same  reverence  as  a  lover  would  clasp  the  hand  of  his  mistress.' 

'*  1\>  gowU  is  to  pull  by  the  ears.  It  is  still  provinoially  in 
ase  for  palling,  dragging,  or  lagging.  Heywood  ases  it  ii  hif 
comedy,  called  Love's  Mistress,  1636 : — 

'  Venas  will  aowle  me  by  the  ears  for  this,' 
And  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garrard  to  Lord  Strafford,  Straff.  Lett* 
vol.  ii.  p.  149 : — '  A  lieatenant  soled  kirn  weU  by  the  ears,  and 
drew  him  by  the  hair  aboat  the  room.'  The  etymology  has  not 
been  pointed  oat;  but  as  «oiole  or  *ok  is  a  halter,  from  the  A.  S. 
fael,  its  origin  is  pretty  obvioas :  nothing  coald  be  more  absard 
than  to  derive  it  horn  sow,  as  Skinner  does,  because  a  sow's  ears 
are  sometimes  logged. 
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giites  by  the  ears:   He  will  mow  down  all  before 
him,  and  leave  his  passage  polled  ^^^ 

2  Serv.  And  he's  as  like  to  do*t,  as  any  man  I 


can  imagme. 


^  Serv.  Do't?  he  will  do't:  For,  look  you,  sir, 
he  has  as  many  friends  as  enemies :  which  friends, 
sir  (as  it  were),  durst  not  (look  you,  sir)  show 
themselves  (as  we  term  it)  his  friends,  whilst  he's 
in  directitude. 

1  Serv.  Directitude!  what's  that? 

3  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest  up 
again,  and  the  man  in  blood  ^^,  they  will  out  of  their 
burrows,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all  with 
him. 

1  Serv.  But  when  goes  this  forward? 

S Serv.  To-morrow;  to-day;  presently.  You 
shall  have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon:  'tis, 
as  it  were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to  be  exe- 
cuted ere  they  wipe  their  lips. 

2  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring  world 
again.  This  peace  is  nothing ^^,  but  to  rust  iron, 
increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers. 

1  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I;  it.  exceeds 
peace,  as  far  as  day  does  night;  it's  sprightly,  wak- 
ing, audible,  and  full  of  vent^^.  Peace  is  a  very 
apoplexy,  lethargy;  mulled^'',  deaf,  sleepy,  insen- 
sible ;  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children,  than  wars 
a  destroyer  of  men. 

1'  i.  e.  bared,  cleared.  To  poll  is  to  cr(^  close,  to  shear ;  and 
■has  all  the  figurative  meanings  of  tondeo  in  lAtim  To  pill  and 
poll  was  to  plunder  and  strip. 

^*  See  Act  i.  Sc.  1,  note  14. 

^*  We  shoald  probably  read,  *  This  peace  -is  good  for  nothiog 
bat/  &c. 

*^  i.e.  foil  of  rtunour,  fall  of  materials  for  discourse. 

^7  Mulled  is  softened,  as  wine  when  it  is  barnt  and  sweetened. 
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2  Serv.  Tis  so:  and  as  wars,  in  some  sort,  may 
be  said  to  be  a  ravisher;  so  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  one  another. 

3  Serv.  Reason ;  because  they  then  less  need  one 
another.  The  wars,  for  my  money.  I  hope  to  see 
Romans  as  cheap  as  Volcians.  They  are  rising, 
they  are  rising. 

AU,  In,  in,  in,  in.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.     Rome.     A  puhlick  Place. 

Enter  SiciNius  and  Brutus. 

Sic,  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear  him ; 
His  remedies  are  tame  i'  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry.    Here  do  we  make  his  friends 
Blush,  that  the  world  goes  well;  who  rather  had. 
Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by't,  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Enter  Menenius. 

Bru.  We  stood  to't  in  good  time.     Is  this  Me- 
nenius? 

Sic.  Tis  he,  'tis  he :  O,  he  is  grown  most  kind 
Of  late. — Hail,  sir ! 

Men.  Hail  to  you  both ! 

Sic.  Your  Coriolanus,  sir,  is  not  much  miss'd. 
But  with  his  friends :  the  commonwealth  doth  stand ; 
And  so  would  do,  were  he  more  angry  at  it. 

Men.   AlFs  well;    and  might  have  been  much 
better,  if  « 

He  could  have  temporized. 

Sic.  Where  is  Vie,  \\e^\  ^^>3^*^ 

VOL.   VIII.  X 
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Men.  Nay,  I  hear  nothing ;  his  mother  and  his  wife 
Hear  nothing  from  him. 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Citizens. 

Cit.  The  gods  preserve  you  both ! 

;Siic«  Good  e'en,  our  neighbours. 

Bru,  Good  e'en  to  you  all,  good  e'en  to  you  all. 

1  Cit.  Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on  our 
knees. 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sic*  Live,  and  thrive ! 

Bru.  Farewell,  kind  neighbours ;  we  wish'd  Co- 
riolanus 
Had  lov'd  you  as  we  did. 

Cit.  Now  the  gods  keep  you! 

Both  Tri.  Farewell,  farewell.     [Exeunt  Citizens. 

Sic4  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time, 
Tt^an  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets. 
Crying,  Confusion. 

Bru.  Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i'  the  war ;  but  insolent, 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking, 
Self-loving, 

Sic.  And  affecting  one  sole  throne. 

Without  assistance^. 

Men.  I  think  not  so. 

Sic.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation, 
If  he  had  gone  forth  consul,  found  it  so  ^. 

Bru.  The  gods  have  well  prevented  it,  and  Rome 
Sitij  safe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  ^dile. 

^^^.  Worthy  tribunes, 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison, 

'  i.  e.  he  aimed  at  absolute  power,  he  wanted  to  sway  the 
state  alone  without  the  participation  of  the  tribunes. 

'  We  should  surely  read,  *  have  found  it  so  :*  without  this 
word  the  constraction  of  tbe  senVetvcfe  \%  \\aYw^t«.V. 
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Reports, — the  Voices  with  two  several  powers 
Are  entered  in  the  Roman  territories ; 
And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

Men.  Tis  Aufidius, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  banishment, 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world : 
Which  were  inshell'd,  when  Marcius  stood  ^  for 

Rome 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Come,  what  talk  you 

Of  Marcius  ? 

Bru.  Go  see  this  rumourer  whipp'd. — It  cannot  be. 
The  Voices  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be  t 

We  have  record,  that  very  well  it  can; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.     But  reason  **  with  the  fellow, 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this : 
Lest  you  should  chance  to  whip  your  information, 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me : 

I  know,  this  cannot  be. 

Bru.  Not  possible. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  nobles,  in  great  earnestness,  are  going 
All  to  the  senate-house :  some  news  is  come. 
That  turns  ^  their  countenances. 

'  i.  e.  stood  np  in  its  defence.  '  Had  the  expression  in  the 
text  (sajrs  Steevens)  been  met  with  in  a  learned  aatbor,  it  might 
have  passed  for  a  Latinism : — 

*         ■'  Summis  sttaUem  pro  tarribos  Idam.' 

jEneid  ix.  575. 
^  To  reasott  with  is  to  talk  with.     See  toI.  iiL  p.  42,  yoI.  ii. 
p.  372.  *  Changes. 
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Sic,  Tis  this  slave;— 

Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes: — his  raising! 
Nothing  but  his  report  I 

Mess,  Yes,  worthy  sir. 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded ;  and  more. 
More  fearful  is  deliver'd. 

Sic.  What  more  fearful? 

Mess.  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths 
(How  probable,  I  do  not  know),  that  Marcius, 
Join'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome; 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious,  as  between 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic.  This  is  most  likely! 

Bru.  Rais'd  only,  that  the  weaker  sort  may  wish 
Good  Marcius  home  again. 

Sic.  The  very  trick  on't 

Men.  This  is  unlikely : 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone  ^, 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  senate : 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories;  and  have  already, 
O'erbome  their  way,  consum'd  with  fire,  and  took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cominius. 

« 

Com*  O,  you  have  made  good  work ! 
Men.  What  news?  what  news? 

Com.  You  have  holp  to  ravish  your  own  daugh- 
ters, and 

*'  i.  e.  atone,  accordf  agree.    Atone  and  tUonemeni  are  many 
times  used  bj  Sbakspeare  in  this  sense. 
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To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates ; 

To  see  your  wives  dishonour'd  to  your  noses; 

Men.  What's  the  news?  what's  the  news? 

Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement ;  and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  augre's  bore^. 

Men,  Pray  now,  your  news  ? — 

You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me: — Pray,  your 

news? 
If  Marcius  should  be  join'd  with  Yolcians, 

Com.  If! 

He  b  their  god;  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature. 
That  shapes  man  better:  and  they  follow  him. 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence. 
Than  boys  pursumg  summer  butterflies. 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men.  You  have  made  good  work. 

You,  and  your  apron  men;  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation  %  and 
The  breath  of  garlick-eaters ! 

Com.  He  will  shake 

Your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men.  As  Hercules 

Did  shake  down  mellow  fniit^:   You  have  made 
fair  work ! 

Bra.  But  is  thb  true,  sir? 

Com.  Ay;  and  you'll  look  pale 

7  So  in  Macbeth  :— 

' oar  fate  hid  in  an  augre-hole,* 

'  i.  e.  mechanieM.  See  Juliiu  Caesar,  Act  i.  Sc.  2,  note  20. 
Horace  nses  artes  for  ariifieet.  In  a  fntnre  paaaage  he  calls 
them  craftM.  To  smell  of  garliek  was  a  brand  of  ynlgaritj ;  as 
to  smell  of  leeks  was  no  less  so  among  the  Roman  people  :— 

* qnis  tecom  sectile  pormm 

Sntor,  et  elixi  venrecis  labra  comedit?' 

'  A  lodJc/ons  Bllasion  to  the  apples  of  the  H.es^T\^e&. 

y2 
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Before  you  find  it  other.     All  the  regions 

Do  smilingly  revolt  ^°,  and,  who  resist, 

Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance, 

And  perish  constant  fools.  Who  is't  can  blame  himi 

Your  enemies,  and  his,  find  something  in  him. 

Men.  We  are  all  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Ccm.  Who  shall  ask  it? 

The  tribunes  cannot  do't  for  shame;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him,  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds :  for  his  best  friends,  if  they 
Should  say.  Be  good  to  Rome,  they  charg'd  him^^  evei 
As  those  should  do  that  had  deserv'd  his  hate. 
And  therein  show'd  like  enemies. 

Men,  Tis  true : 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  'Beseech  yaii,  cease. — You  have  made  fai 

hands, 
You,  and  your  crafts !  you  have  crafted  fair ! 

Com.  You  have  brougt 

A  trembling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Tri.  Say  not,  we  brought  it. 

Men.  How!  Was  it  we?   We  lov'd  him;  bu 
like  beasts. 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  to  your  clusters, 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  the  city. 

Com,  But,  I  fear 

They'll  roar  him  in  again  ^^.     Tullus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 

*^  Revolt  with  pleasure. 

"  *They  charg'd,  and  therein  show'd,'  has  here  the  force 
*  they  would  charge,  and  therein  show.' 

'^  *  As  they  hooted  at  his  departure,  they  will  roar  at  his 
turn ;  as  he  went  out  with  scoffs,  he  will  come  back  with  lami 
tations,* 
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As  if  he  were  his  officer : — Desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence, 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

Enter  a  Troop  of  Citizens. 

Men.  Here  come  the  clusters. — 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him  ? — You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinking,  greasy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanus'  exile.     Now  he's  coming ; 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head. 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip :   as  many  coxcombs. 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  he  tumble  down, 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.     Tis  no  matter ; 
If  he  could  burn  us  all  into  one  coal. 
We  have  deserv'd  it. 

Cit,  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1  Cit.  For  mine  own  part. 
When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said,  'twas  pity. 

2  Cit.  And  so  did  I. 

3  Cit.  And  so  did  1;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so 
did  very  many  of  us ;  That  we  did,  we  did  for  the 
best:  and  though  we  willingly  consented  to  his 
banishment,  yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

Com.  You  are  goodly  things,  you  voices ! 

Men.  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry  ^^ ! — ^Shall  us  to  the 
Capitol  ? 

Com.  O,  ay;  what  else? 

[Exeunt  Com.  and  Men. 

Sic.  Go,  masters,  get  you  home,  be  not  dismayed; 
These  are  a  side,  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.     Go  home. 
And  show  no  sign  of  fear. 

^^  Pack,  alluding  to  a  pack  of  hounds.    See  A.c\.vu.  ^c>.%, 
not^  13. 
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1  Cits,  The  gods  be  good  to  us !  Come,  masters, 
let's  home.  I  ever  said,  we  were  i'  the  wrong, 
when  we  banished  him. 

2  dt.  So  did  we  all.     But  come,  let's  home. 

[Exeunt  Citizens. 
Bru.  I  do  not  like  this  news. 
Sic.  Nor  I. 

Bru,  Let's  to  the  Capitol : — Would,haIf  my  wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie ! 

Sic,  Pray>  let  us  go. 

[Exewnt, 

SCENE  VII. 
A  Camp;  at  a  small  distance  from  Rome. 

Enter  Aufidius,  and  his  Lieutenant. 

Auf,  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Roman? 

Lieu,  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft's  in  him;  but 
Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat. 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end ; 
And  you  are  darken'd  in  this  action,  sir. 
Even  by  your  own. 

Auf,  I  cannot  help  it  now; 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  our  design.     He  bears  himself  more  proudlier 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would, 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him :  Yet  his  nature 
In  that's  no  changeling ;  and  I  must  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amended. 

Lieu,  Yet  I  wish,  sir, 

(I  mean  for  your  particular),  you  had  not 
Join'd  in  commission  with  him:  but  either 
Had  borne  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else 
To  him  had  left  it  solely. 

Auf,  I  understand  thee  well;  and  be  thou  sure. 
When  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not 
What  I  can  urge  agwjia\.\u\i\.     KWao>\^  It  seems, 
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And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly. 
And  shows  good  husbandry  for  the  Volcian  state; 
Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword :  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That,  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine. 
Whene'er  we  come  to  our  account. 

Lieu.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he'll  carry 
Rome? 

Auf.  All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down ;    * 
And  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  his : 
The  senators,  and  patricians,  love  him  too : 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers ;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.     I  think,  he'll  be  to  Rome, 
As  is  the  osprey^  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.     First  he  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them ;  but  he  could  not 
Cany  his  honours  even :  whether  'twas  pride, 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man;  whether  defect  of  judgment. 
To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of;  or  whether  nature. 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion^,  but  commanding 
peace 

*  The  following  accoant  of  the  osprey  shows  the  justness  and 
beauty  of  this  simile : — 

'  I  will  provide  thee  with  a  princely  osprey. 
That  as  she  flieth  over  fish  in  pools. 
The  fish  shall  turn  their  glitt'rin^  bellies  up, 
And  thou  shalt  take  thy  liberal  choice  of  all.' 
Drayton  mentions  the  same  fascinating  power  of  the  osprey  in 
Polyolbion,  Song  xxv.    The  bird  is  described  in  Pennant's 
British  Zoology. 

^  Aufidios  assigns  three  probable  reasons  for  the  miscarriage 
of  Coriolanus;  pride,  which  easily  follows  an  uninterrupted 
train  of  success ;  unskilfulness  to  regulate  the  coiise^ueTk.c>«^  i^^ 
his  own  victories;  a  Btubhom  aoiformity  of  nalUTe,N«\L\c\iCiQ>i^^ 
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Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controU'd  the  war:  but,  one  of  these 
(As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all  ^, 
Por  I  dare  so  far  free  him),  made  him  fear'd, 
So  hated,  and  so  banish'd :  But  he  has  a  merit. 
To  choke  it  in  the  utterance^.     So  our  virtues 
Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time : 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable. 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  hair 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done  ^. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  lire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
Rights  by  rights  fouler^,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail. 
Come,  let's  away.     When,  Caius,  Rome  is  thine, 
Thou  art  poor'st  of  all ;  then  shortly  art  thou  mine. 

[Exeunt, 

not  make  the  proper  transition  from  the  aisque  to  the  cushion, 
or  chair  of  civil  authority;  but  acted  with  the  same  despotism  in 
peace  as  in  war. — Johnson, 

'  Not  all  ui  their  full  extent.    So  in  the  Winter's  Tale  :— 

« for  all 

Thj  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spkes  of  it. 

*  But  such  is  his  merit  as  ought  to  choke  the  utterance  of 
his  faults. 

*  * So  our  virtue 

Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time ; 

And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable. 

Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 

To  extol  what  it  hath  done.' 
Thus  the  old  copy.    Well  Steevens  n(^ight  exclaim  that  the  pas- 
sage and  the  comments  upon  it  were  equally  intelligible.     The 
whole  speech  is  very  incorrectly  printed  in  the  folio.     Thus  we 
have  'was  for  'twas;  detect  for  defect;  virtue  for  virtues;  and, 
evidently,  chair  for  hair.    What  is  the  meaning  of — 
'  Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair  V 
A  hair  has  some  propriety,  as  used  for  a  thing  almost  invisible. 
As  in  The  Tempest: — 

*      ■     not  a  hair  perish'd.' 
I  take  the  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be,  '  So  our  virtues  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  the  lime's  interpretation,  and  power,  which  esteems 
itself  while  living  so  highly,  hath  not  when  defunct  the  least 
particle  of  praise  allotted  to  it.' 

'  '.Rights  by  rights /ouler,  stren^s  by  strengths  do  fail.' 
Malone  reads  fouinder^  vrilVi  a.  "woi^^  \»xvV  x»A%^Lv%\«n^J3t^  vt^- 
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ACT  V. 

SC£N£  I.     Rome.     A  publick  Place. 

Enter  Menenius,  Cominius,  Sicinius,  Bru- 
tus, and  Others. 

Men.  No,  I'll  not  go :  you  hear,  what  he  hath  said. 
Which  was  sometime  his  general ;  who  lov'd  him 
In  a  most  dear  particular.     He  call'd  me,  father : 
But  what  o'  that  ?  Go,  you  that  banish'd  him, 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  kneel 
The  way  into  his  mercy :  Nay,  if  he  coy'd  ^ 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I'll  keep  at  home. 

Com.  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

Men.  Do  you  hear? 

Com.  Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name : 
I  urg'd  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
That  we  have  bled  together.     Coriolanus 
He  would  not  answer  to :  forbad  all  names ; 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless. 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  i'  the  fire 
Of  burning  Rome.       . 

Men.         Why  so :  you  have  made  good  work : 
A  pair  of  tribunes  that  have  rack'd^  for  Rome, 
To  make  coals  cheap :  A  noble  memory^ ! 

Com.  I  minded  him,  how  royal  'twas  to  pardon 
When  it  was  less  expected :  He  replied, 

ment  in  favoar  of  his  reading.  I  could  wish  to  read,  '  Rights 
by  rights /oifecf/  &c.  an  easy  and  obvious  emendation.  Steevens 
has  given  the  following  explanation  of  the  passage : — '  What  is 
already  right,  and  is  received  as  such,  becomes  less  clear  when 
supported  by  supernumerary  proof.' 

1  i.  e.  condescended  unwillingly,  with  reserve,  coldness. 

s  Harassed  by  exactions. 

'  Memorial. 
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It  was  a  bare^  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  punish'd. 

Men,  Very  well: 

Could  he  say  less? 

Cam.  I  offered  to  awaken  his  regard 
Por  his  private  friends :  His  answer  to  me  was, 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome,  musty  chaff:  He  said,  'twas  folly, 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unbumt. 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence. 

Men.  For  one  poor  grain 

Or  two  ?  I  am  one  of  those ;  his  mother,  wife. 
His  child,  and  this  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the 


grams 


You  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon :  We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sic.  Nay,  pray,  be  patient :  If  you  refuse  your  aid 
In  this  so  never-heeded  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.     But,  sure,  if  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue, 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make. 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Men.  No;  I'll  not  meddle. 

Sic.  Pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men.  What  should  I  do? 

Bra.  Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Home,  towards  Marcius. 

Men.  Well,  and  say  that  Marcius 

Hetum  me,  as  Cominius  is  retum'd. 
Unheard ;  what  then  ? — 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness  ?  Say't  be  so  ? 

Sic,  Yet  your  good  will 

*  Bare  may  mean  paipabU,  evident;,  bat  I  think  we  should 
read  base. 
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Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome,  after  the  measure 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men,  I'll  undertake  it: 

I  think,  he'll  hear  me.     Yet  to  hite  his  lip, 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius^  much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well;  he  had  not  din'd^ : 
The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  have  stuflTd 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding^,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts :  therefore  I'll  watch  him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request. 
And  then  I'll  set  upon  him. 

Bru.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness. 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men,  Good  faith,  I'll  prove  him, 

Speed  how  it  will.     I  shall  ere  long  have  knowledge 
Of  my  success.  [Exit, 

Com,  He'll  never  hear  him. 

Sic.  Not? 

Com,  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold  7,  his  eye 
Red  as  'twould  burn  Rome;  and  his  injury  • 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him ; 
Twas  very  faintly  he  said,  Rise;  dismiss'd  me    . 

^  '  This  obseryatlon  is  not  only  from  natare»  and  finely  ex- 
pressed, bat  admirably  befits  the  mouth  of  one  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  had  told  ns  that  he  loved  convivial  do- 
ings.'* —  Warburton, 

^  The  poet  had  the  discipline  of  modern  Rome  in  his  thonghts ; 
by  the  discipline  of  whose  chnrch  priests  are  forbid  to  break 
their  fast  before  the  celebration  of  mass,  which  mast  take  place 
after  sun-rise,  and  before  mid-day. 

7  So  in  North's  Plntarch : — '  He  was  set  in  his  chaire  of  state, 
with  a  marvellons  and  unspeakable  majesty.'   The  idea  express- 
ed by  Cominius  occurs  in  the  eighth  Iliad.     Pope  was  perhaps 
indebted  to  Shakspeare  in  the  translation  of  the  passage : — 
*  Th'  eternal  Thunderer  sat  throned  in  gold* 

VOL,  viir.  Z 
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Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand :  What  he  would  do, 

He  sent  in  writing  after  me ;  what  he  would  not. 

Bound  with  an  oath,  to  yield  to  his  conditions^: 

So,  that  all  hope  is  vain. 

Unless  his  noble  mother,  and  his  wife^; 

Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 

Por  mercy  to  his  country.    Therefore,  let's  hence, 

And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on. 

[Exeumi. 

SCENE  II. 

An  advanced  Post  of  the  Volcian  Camp  before 
Rome.     Hie  Guard  at  their  Stations, 

Enter  to  them,  Menenius. 

1  G.  Stay :  Whence  are  you  ? 

2  G,  Stand,  and  go  back. 
Men,  You  guard  Hke  men ;  'tis  well :   But,  by 

your  leave, 
I  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

1  6r.  From  whence  ? 

Men.  From  Home. 

^  '  Bound  with  an  oath,  to  yield  to  his  conditions.' 
None  of  the  explanations  or  proposed  emendations  of  this  pas- 
sage satisfy  me.  Perhaps  we  might  read,  '  to  yield  to  no  con- 
ditions.' The  sense  of  the  passage  would  then  be,  '  What  he 
would  do  he  sent  in  writing  after  me ;  the  things  he  would  not 
do,  he  bound  himself  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  no  conditions  that 
might  be  proposed.'    It  afterwards  appears  what  these  were : — 

'  The  things  I  hare  foresworn  to  grant  may  never 

Be  held  by  you  denials.     Do  not  bid  me 

Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 

Again  with  Rome's  mechanicks.' 

^  To  satisfy  modern  notions  of  construction,  this  line  must  be 
read  as  if  written — 

*  Unless  in  his  noble  mother  and  his  wife.' 
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1  G,  You  may  not  pass,  you  must  return:  our 

general 
Will  BO  more  hear  from  thence. 

2  Gr.  You'll  see  your  Rome  embrac'd  with  fire, 

before 
You'll  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men.  Good  my  friends, 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks  ^, 
My  name  hath  touph'd  your  ears :  it  is  Menenius. 

1  G,  Be  it  so ;  go  back :  the  virtue  of  your  name 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men,  I  tell  thee,  fellow. 

Thy  general  is  my  lover  ^:  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparallel'd,  haply,  amplified ; 
For  I  have  ever  verified  ^  my  friends 
(Of  whom  he's  chief),  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer :  nay,  sometimes, 
like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle^  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and  in  his  praise 
Have,  almost,  stamp'd  the  leasing^ :  Therefore,feUow» 
I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

*  Lots  to  blanks  is  chances  to  nothing*  EqaiTalent  to  another 
phrase  in  King  Richard  III. : — 

'  All  the  world  to  nothing.' 

'  i.  e.  friend.    See  yol.  iii.  p.  66,  note  2. 

^  Verified  mast  here  he  nsed  for  displayed  or  testified,  if  it  bo 
not  a  cormption  of  the  text  for  notified,  or  some  other  word. 
Mr.  Edwards  proposed  to  read  varnished,  which,  as  it  was  anci- 
ently written  vemished,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  ver^d, 
Shakspeare,  howerer,  seems  to  have  made  Dogberry  use  verified 
for  testified;  but  as  he  is  never  orthodox  in-iiis  meaning,  it  may 
be  no  eyidence :— ^'  They  have  verified  nnjast  things.'  Much 
Ado  abont  Nothing,  Act  t.  Sc.  1. 

*  Subtle  here  means  smooth,  level,  Tityns's  breast  is  counted 
the  etihtlest  bowling  ground  in  all  Tartary. 

Ben  Jonson*s  Chhrida,  yol.  yiii.  p.  105. 

*  i.  e.  haye  almost  giyen  the  lie  soch  a  sanoUonuft  to  T«>Ti^^t  vN. 
current. 
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1  G.  'Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies  in 
his  behalf,  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your  own, 
you  should  not  pass  here :  no,  though  it  were  as 
yirtuous  to  lie,  as  to  live  chastly.  Therefore,  go 
back. 

Men.  Pr'ythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is 
Menenius,  always  factionary  ^  on  the  party  of  your 
general. 

2  €r.  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar  (as  you 
say,  you  have),  I  am  one  that,  telling  true  under 
him,  must  say,  you  cannot  pass.  Therefore,  go 
back. 

Men.  £[as  he  dined,  canst  thou  tell  ?  for  I  would 
not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 

1  6r.  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you  ? 

Men,  I  am  as  thy  general  is. 

1  G.  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as  he  does. 
Can  you,  when  you  have  pushed  out  your  gates  the 
very  defender  of  them,  and^  in  a  violent  popular 
ignorance,  given  your  enemy  your  shield,  think  to 
front  his  revenges  with  the  easy^  groans  of  old 
women,  the  virginal  palms  of  your  daughters,  or 
with  the  palsied  intercession  of  such  a  decayed 
dotant^  as  you  seem  to  be  ?  Can  you  think  to  blow 
out  the  intended  fire  your  city  is  ready  to  flame  in, 
with  such  weak  breath  as  this  ?  No,  you  are  de- 
ceived; therefore,  back  to  Rome,  and  prepare  for 
your  execution:  you  are  condemned,  our  general 
has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and  pardon. 

M&i.  Sirrah,  If  thy  captain  knew  I  were  here, 
he  would  use  me  with  estimation. 

'  Factumary  is  adherent,  partisan.   See  Sherwood  in  y.  facHxm, 
Thus  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  ii. : — 

'  Her /action  will  he  full  as  strong  as  ours.' 
"^  i.  e.  slight,  inconsiderable.     So  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II. 
Actv.  Sc.2:— 

' these  faults  are  easy,  quickly  answer'd/ 

'  Dotard. 
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2  6.  Come,  my  captlun  knows  you  not. 

Men.  I  mean,  thy  general. 

1  G,  My  general  cares  not  for  you.  Back,  I 
say,  go,  lest  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood ; — 
back, — ^hafs  the, utmost  of  your  haying: — back. 

Men.  Nay,  but  fellow,  fellow,— 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

Car.  What's  the  matter? 

Men.  Now,  you  companion.  111  say  an  errand 
for  you ;  you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in  estima- 
tion; you  shall  perceive  that  a  Jack^  guardant 
cannot  office  me  from  my  son  Coriolanus :  guess, 
but  by  my  entertainment  with  him,  if  thou  stand'st 
not  i'  the  state  of  bulging,  or  of  some  death  more 
long  in  spectatorship,  and  crueller  in  suffering ;  be- 
hold now  presently,  and  swoon  for  whafs  to  com^ 
upon  thee. — ^The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod 
about  thy  particular  prosperity,  and  love  thee  no 
worse  than  thy  old  father  Menenius  does !  O,  my 
son !  my  son !  thou  art  preparing  fire  for  us ;  look 
thee,  here's  water  to  quench  it.  I  was  hardly 
moved  to  come  to  thee;  but  being  assured,  none 
but  myself  could  move  thee,  I  have  been  blown 
out  of  your  gates  with  sighs ;  and  conjure  tiiee  to 
pardon  Rome,  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen. 
The  good  gods  assuage  thy  wrath,  and  turn  the 
dregs  of  it  upon  this  varlet  here;  this,  who,  like  a 
block,  hath  denied  my  access  to  thee. 

Cor.  Away! 

Men.  How!  away? 

Cor.  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.  My  affairs 
Are  servanted  to  others :  Though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 

'  Equivalent  to  Jaok  in  office,  one  who  is  proad  of  his  \^U.^ 
coBseqaence. 

z2 
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In  Volcian  breasts  ^^.    That  we  have  been  familiar, 
Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much. — ^Therefore,  be  gone. 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger,  than 
Your  gates  against  my  force.  Yet,  for  ^^  I  lov 'd  thee, 
Take  this  along;  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake, 

[Gives  a  Letter. 
And  would  have  sent  it.  Another  word,  Menenius, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — ^This  man,  Aufidius, 

Was  my  beloved  in  Rome :  yet  thou  behold'st 

Auf,  You  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[Exeunt  CoR.  and  Auf. 

1  G.  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius  ? 

2  G,  Tis  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power:  You 
know  the  way  home  again. 

1  G,  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent  for  keeping 
your  greatness  back? 

2  G.  What  cause  do  you  think,  I  have  to  swoon  ? 

Men.  I  neither  care  for  the  world,  nor  your  ge- 
neral :  for  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce  think 
there's  any,  you  are  so  slight.  He  that  hath  a  will 
to  die  by  himself  ^^,  fears  it  not  from  another.  Let 
your  general  do  his  worst.  For  you,  be  that  you 
are,  long;  and  your  misery  increase  with  your  age! 
I  say  to  you,  as  I  was  said  to.  Away !  [Exit 

1  G.  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 

2  G.  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general:  He  is 
the  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken.    [Exeunt, 

SCENE  HI.     The  r«i^  of  Coriolanus. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Aufidius,  and  Others. 

Cor.  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to-morrow 
Set  down  our  host. — My  partner  in  this  action, 

*°  *  Thoagh  I  have  a  peculiar  right  io  revenge,  in  the  power  of 
forgiveness  the  Volcians  are  joined.' 
^'  i.e.  cause,  or  because.  ^^  \,%.\i^  Vv^  ^"v^xiVv^ods. 
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You  must  report  to  the  Volcian  lords,  how  plainly  ^ 
I  have  borne  this  business. 

Auf,  Only  their  ends 

You  have  respected;  stopp'd  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Rome ;  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cmr.  This  last  old  man. 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.     Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him :  for  whose  old  love,  I  have 
(Though  I  show'd  sourly  to  him),  once  more  offer'd 
The  first  conditions,  which  they  did  refuse. 
And  cannot  now  accept,  to  grace  him  only. 
That  thought  he  could  do  more;  a  very  little 
I  have  yielded  to :  Fresh  embassies,  and  suits. 
Nor  from  the  state,  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
Will  I  lend  ear  to. — Ha!  what  shout  is  this? 

\Shxmt  within. 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In.  the  same  time  *tis  made  ?  I  will  not. — 

EnteTf  in  mouining  habits,  Virgilia,  Volumnia, 
leading  yoking  Marcius,  Valeria,  and  At- 
tendants, 

My  wife  comes  foremost;  then  the  honour'd  mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 
The  grand-child  to  her  blood.     But,  out,  affection ! 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break ! 
Let  it  be  virtuous,  to  be  obstinate. — 
What  is  that  curt'sy  worth?  or  those  doves'  eyes, 
Which  can  make  gods  forsworn  ? — I  melt,  and  am 
not 

1  How  pkUnly  is  how  openly ,  how  remotely  from  ailv^^e  oit 
concealment. 
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Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — My  mother  bows; 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 

In  supplication  nod :  and  my  young  boy 

Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 

Great  nature  cries.  Deny  noi. — Let  the  Voices 

Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy ;  I'll  never 

Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct;  but  stand. 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 

And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Vir.  My  lord  and  husband ! 

Cor,  These  eyes  are  not  the  same  I  wore  in  Home. 

Vir,  The  sorrow,  that  delivers  us  thus  chang'd, 
Makes  you  think  so^. 

Cw.  like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out^. 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.     Best  of  my  flesh. 
Forgive  my  tyranny ;  but  do  not  say. 
For  that,  Forgive  our  Romans. — O,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge ! 
Now  by  the  jealous  queen  ^  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since.     You  gods !  I  prate. 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
.  Leave  unsaluted:  Sink,  my  knee,  i'the  earth; 

[Kneeh. 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vol.  O,  stand  up  bless'd! 

'  '  Virgilia  makes  a  yohintary  misinterpretation  of  her  hus- 
band's words.  He  sajs,  "  These  eyes  are  not  the  same,"  meao' 
ing  that  he  saw  things  with  other  eyeSf  or  other  di^^ositums.  She 
lays  hold  on  the  word  eyes,  to  torn  his  attention  on  their  present 
appearance.' — JoH  N  son. 

'        '  As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage. 

Who  with  his  fear  is  put  beside  Hs  part,* 

Shdkspeare*s  twenty-third  Soiutet, 

*  Juno,  the  guardian  of  marriage,  and  oonseqaentlj  the  ayenger 
of  coonnbial  perfidy. 
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Whilst,  with  no  softer  cashion  than  the  flint, 

I  kneel  before  thee ;  and  unproperly 

Show  duty,  as  mistaken  all  the  while 

Between  the  child  and  parent.  [Kneels. 

Car.  What  is  this? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son  ? 
Then  let  the  pebbles  pn  the  hungry  beach  ^ 
Fillip  the  stars ;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun ; 
Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work. 

Vol.  Thou  art  my  warrior; 

I  holp  to  frame  thee.     Do  you  know  this  lady  ? 

Cor.  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle, 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple :  Dear  Valeria^  I 

Vol.  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours, 
Which  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time 
May  show  like  all  yourself. 

Car.  The  god  of  soldiers. 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove^,  inform 

^  The  hungry  beach  is  the  sterile  beach;  hungry  soil,  and 
hwngry  ^rayel,  are  common  phrases.  If  it  be  necessary  to  seek 
a  more  recondite  meaning,  the  shore  hungry,  or  eager  for  ship- 
wrecks, littus  avarum,  will  serve. 

*  Thoagh  the  scheme  to  solicit  Coriolanns  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  Valeria,  Plntarch  has  allotted  her  no  address  when  she 
a{^ars  with  his  wife  and  mother  on  this  occasion.  The  poet 
has  followed  him.  Some  lady  of  the  name  of  Valeria  was  one  of 
the  great  examples  of  chastity  held  ont  by  the  writers  of  the 
middle  age.  The  following  beaatifol  lines,  from  Shirley's  Gen- 
tleman of  Venice,  in  praise  of  a  lady's  chastity,  deserve  to  be 
cited  :— 

* thou  art  chaste 

As.  the  white  down  of  heaven,  whose  feathers  play 
Upon  the  wings  of  the  cold  winter's  gale, 
Trembling  with  fear  to  touch  th'  impurer  earth.' 
^  This  is  inserted  with  great  decorum.    Jupiter  was  the  tute- 
lary god  of  Rome. 
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Thy  thoughts  with   nobleness;   that  thou  may'st 

prove 
To  shame  unvalnerable,  and  stick  i*the  wars 
Like  a  great  seamark,  standing  every  flaw®. 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee ! 

Vol,  Your  knee,  sirrah. 

Cor.  That's  my  brave  boy. 

Vol,  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself, 
Are  suitors  to  you* 

Cor.  I  beseech  you,  peace: 

Or,  if  you'd  ask,  remember  this  before ; 
The  things,  I  have  forsworn  to  grant,  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.    Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanicks : — ^Tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural :  Desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges,  with 
Your  colder  reasons. 

Vol.  O,  no  more,  no  more ! 

You  have  said,  you  will  not  grant  us  any  thing; 
For  we  have  noting  else  to  ask,  but  that 
Which  you  deny  already :  Yet  we  will  ask ; 
That,  if  you  fail  in  our  request,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness :  therefore  hear  us. 

Cor.  Aufidius,  and  you  Voices,  mark ;  for  well 
Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private. — ^Your  request? 

^  A  flaw  18  a  violent  hiast  or  sadden  gust  of  wind.  Canw 
thus  describes  it,  io  his  Snryey  of  Cornwall : — '  One  kind  of  these 
storms  they  call  tiflaw,  or  flaugh, 'which  is  a  mighty  gale  of  wind 
|WBsing  suddenly  to  the  shore,  and  working  strong  eftects  upon 
whatsoever  it  encounters  in  its  way.'  The  word  is  not  obsolete, 
as  stated  in  Todd's  Johnson  :  it  will  be  foond  in  the  interesting 
Jonrnal  of  Captain  Hall,  1824,  vol.  i.p.4,  and  in  Captain  Lyon's 
Narrative  of  his  attempt  to  reach  Repulse  Bay,  1824.  There  is 
a  corresponding  thought  in  Shakspeare's  hundred  and  sixteenth 
sonnet: — 

'  O  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  sikdken** 
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VoL  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our 
raiment^. 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.     Think  with  thysdf. 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither :  since  that  thy  sight,  which  should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with  com- 
forts, 
Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and 

sorrow ; 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.    And  to  poor  we. 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital :  thou  barr'st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy :  For  how  can  we, 
Alas !  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray, 
Whereto  we  are  bound;  together  with  thy  victory, 
Whereto  we  are  bound?  Alack !  or  we  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse;  or  else  thy  person. 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish,  which  side  should  win :  for  either  thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin ; 
And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myself,  son, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune,  till 
These  wars  determine  ^^:  if  I  cannot  persuade  tiiee 
Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts. 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 

'  This  speech  is  yery  closely  taken  from  North*s  Plataroh,  the 
poet  has  done  little  more  than  throw  the  very  words  into  blank 
verse. 

1°  i.  e.  conclnde,  end.    So  in  King  Henry  1^,  P«xl\l.\^-> 
'  Tell  thy  friend  sickness  have  determiiCd  me. 
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March  to  assault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to't,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother's  womb, 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Vir»  Ay,  and  on  mine, 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 
Living  to  time. 

Boy.  He  shall  not  tread  on  me ; 

I'll  run  away,  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I'll  fight. 

Cor,  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be. 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
I  have  sat  too  long.  [Rising. 

VoL  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  Voices  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  us, 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour:  No;  our  suit 
Is,  that  you  reconcile  them :  while  the  Voices 
May  say.  This  mercy  we  have  showed;  the  Romans, 
This  we  received;  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry.  Be  blessed 
For  making  up  this  peace!  Thou  know'st,  great  son, 
The  end  of  war's  uncertain ;  but  this  certain. 
That,  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name, 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses : 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — The  man  was  nobk. 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  unp^d  it  out; 
Destroyed  his  country ;  and  his  name  remains 
To  the  ensuing  age,  abhorred.    Speak  to  me,  son : 
Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour. 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ; 
To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'the  air, 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.   Why  dost  not  speak? 
Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs  ? — Daughter,  speak  you : 
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He  cares  not  for.  your  weeping. — Speak  thou,  bdy : 
Perhaps,  thy  childishness  will  mc^e  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons. — There  is  no  man  in  the  world 
More  bound  to  his  mother;  yet  here  he  lets  me  prate 
Like  one  i'the  stocks  ^^.    Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
Show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy ; 
When  she  (poor  hen !)  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
Has duck'd  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  witb  honour.     Say,  my  request's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back :  But,  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  art  not  honest;  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee, 
That  thou  restrain'st  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away : 
Down,  ladies ;  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 
To  his  surname  Coriolanus  'longs  more  pride. 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down ;  an  end : 
This  is  the  last; — So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  us : 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have. 
But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands,  for  fellowship. 
Does  reason  our  petition  ^^  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny't — Come,  let  us  go : 
This  fellow  had  a  Volcian  to  his  mother; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  his  child 
Like  him  by  chance: — Yet  give  us  our  despatch ; 
I  am  hush'd  until  our  city  be  afire. 
And  then  I'll  speak  a  litde. 

Cor,  O  mother,  mother ! 

[Holding  Volumnia  by  the  Hands,  silent. 
What  have  you  done  ?  Behold,  the  heavens  do  ope. 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     O  my  mother,  mother !  O ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome : 
But,  for  your  son, — ^believe  it,  O,  believe  it, 

*'  '  Keeps  me  in  a  state  of  ignominj,  talking  to  no  ^ut^q%«w 
"  i,  Ci  does  argue  for  us  and  our  petition. 

VOL.  vni,  A  A 
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Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevail'd^ 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.     But,  let  it  come: — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars» 
I'll  frame  convenient  peace.    Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  say,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  less  ?  or  granted  less,  Aufidius  ? 

AAf.  I  was  mov*d  withal. 

Cor,  I  dare  be  sworn,  you  were: 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing,  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.     But,  good  sir. 
What  peace  you'll  make,  advise  me:  For  my  part, 
I'll  not  to  Rome,  I'll  back  with  you ;  and  pray  you, 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause. — O  mother !  wife ! 

Auf,  I  am  glad,  thou  hast  set  thy  mercy  and  thy 
honour 
At  difference  in  thee :  out  of  that  I'll  work 
Myself  a  former  fortune  ^^.  [Adi^, 

[The  Ladies  make  signs  to  Coriolanus. 

Cor,  Ay,  by  and  by ; 

[To  VOLUMNIA,  ViRGILIA,  ^C, 

But  we  will  druik  together  ^^;  and  you  shall  bear 

A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we. 

On  like  conditions,  will  have  counterseal'd. 

Come,  enter  with  us.    Ladies,  you  deserve 

To  have  a  temple  built  you  ^ :  all  the  swords 

In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms. 

Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  [Exeiait* 

'^  '  I  will  take  advantage  of  this  concession  to  restore  mjself 
to  my  former  credit  and  power.' 

14  Farmer  has  suggested  that  we  should  perhaps  read  lAtni. 
Shakspeare  has  however  introduced  drinking  as  a  mark  of  con- 
federation in  King  Henry  IV,  Part  II. : — 

'  Let's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace.' 
The  text  therefore  may  be  allowed  to  stand,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  female  delicacy,  which,  in  the  present  instance,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  consulted. 

'^  Plutarch  informs  us  that  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Portme 
of  the  Ladies  was  built  on  this  occasion  by  order  of  the  senate. 
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SCENE  IV.    Rome.     A  jmblick  Place. 

Enter  Menenius  oTuiSiciNius. 

Men,  See  you  yond'  coign  o'the  Capitol:  yond' 
corner  stone  ? 

Sic.  Why,  what  of  that? 

Men.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  with 
your  little  finger,  there  is  seme  hope  the  ladies  of 
Rome,  especially  his  mother,  may  prevail  with  him. 
But  I  say^  there  is  no  hope  in't ;  our  throats  are  sen- 
tenced, and  stay  ^  upon  execution. 

Sic.  Is't  possible,  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter 
the  condition  of  a  man  ? 

Men.  There  is  differency  between  a  grub,  and  a 
butterfly ;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub.  This  Mar- 
cius  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon ;  he  has  wings ; 
he's  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic.  He  loved  his  mother  dearly. 

Men.  So  did  he  me :  and  he  no  more  remembers 
his  mother  now,  than  an  eight  year  old  horse.  The 
tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes.  When  he 
walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground 
shrinks  before  his  treading.  He  is  able  to  pierce  a 
corslet  with  his  eye ;  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum 
is  a  battery.  He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made^ 
for  Alexander.  What  he  bids  be  done,  is  finished 
with  his  bidding.  He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but 
eternity,  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 

Sic.  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men.  I  paint  him  in  the  character.  Mark  what 
mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him :  There  is  no 
more  mercy  in  him,  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male 

>  i.  e.  stay  bat  for  It.    So  in  Macbeth :— - 

'  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisare.' 
'  That  is,  as  one  made  to  resemble  Alexander* 
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tiger;  that  shall  our  poor  city  find  :  and  all  this  is 
'long. of  you. 

Sic.  The  gods  be  good  unto  us ! 

Men,  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be  good 
unto  us.  When  we  banished  him,  we  respected  not 
them :  and,  he  returning  to  break  our  necks,  they 
respect  not  us. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Sir,  if  you'd  save  your  life,  fly  to  your  house; 
The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow  tribune. 
And  hale  him  up  and  down ;  all  swearing,  if 
The  Roman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home. 
They'll  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sic,  What's  the  news? 

'    Mess.  Good  news,  good  news : — ^The  ladies  have 

prevail'd, 
The  Voices  are  dislodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone : 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome, 
No,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 

Sic.  Friend, 

Art  thou  certain  this  is  true  ?  is  it  most  certain  ? 

Mess.  As  certain  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire : 
Where  have  you  lurk'd,  that  you  make  doubt  of  it? 
.  Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide  ^, 
As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.     Why,  hark 
you; 
[Trumpets  and  Hautboys  sounded,  and  Drums 
beaten,  all  together.     Shouting  also  within. 
The  tnimpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes. 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.  Hark  you !  [Shouting  again. 

'  'As  through  An  arch  the  riolent  roaring  tide 

Oatruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  histe.' 

<■    Rape  of  Lucrece. 
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Men*  Thid  is  good  news: 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.     This  Volumnia 
Is  worth  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  city  full ;  of  tribunes,  such  as  you, 
A  sea  and  land  full:  You  have  pray'd  well  to-day; 
This  morning,  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
I'd  not  have  given  a  doit.     Hark,  how  they  joy ! 

[Shouting  and  Munck. 

Sic.  First,  the  gods  bless  you  for  your  tidings ;  next, 
Accept  my  thankfulness. 

Mess.  Sir,  we  have  all 

Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic.  They  are  near  the  city  ? 

.  Mess.  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 

Sic.  We  will  meet  them. 

And  help  the  joy.  [Going. 

-Enter  the  Ladies,  accompanied  by  Senators,  Patri- 
cians, and  People.     They  pass  over  the  Stage. 

1  Sen»  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome : 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods,    ^ 
And  make  triumphant  fires ;  strew  flowers  before 

them; 
Unshont  the  noise  that  banish'd  Marcius, 
Kepeal^  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother; 
Cry, — ^Welcome,  ladies,  welcome ! — 

All.  Welcome,  ladies ! 

Welcome !  [A  Flourish  with  Drums  and  Trumpets. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.    Antium.     A  public  Place. 

Eater  Tullus  Aufidius,  with  Attendants. 

Auf.  Go  tell  the  lords  of  the  city,  I  am  here : 
Deliver  them  this  paper :  having  read  it. 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-place;  where  I« 

*  Recall. 

A  A  ^ 


f 
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Evea  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears, 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.    Him  I  accuse  ^ 
The  city  ports  ^  by  this  hath  enter'd,  and 
Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words :  Despatch. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Conspirators  o/'Aufidius' 

Faction. 

Most  welcome ! 

1  Con,  How  is  it  with  our  general? 

Auf.  Even  so. 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoison'd, 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2  Con,  Most  noble  sir, 
If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent  wherein 
You  wish'd  us  parties,  we'll  deliver  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

Auf.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell ; 

We  must  proceed,  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

3»  Con.  The  people  will  remain  uncertain,  whilst 
Twixt  you  there's  difference ;  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

Auf.  I  know  it; 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.     I  rais'd  him,  and  I  pawn'd 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth :  Who  being  so  heighten'd. 
He  water'd  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery, 
Seducing  so  my  friends  :  and,  to  this  end. 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

SCon.  Sir,  his  stoutness, 

*  i,  e.he  whom  I  accase : — 

'  I  am  appointed  him  to  marder  yoa.' 

TheWinti^'stTale. 
^  Ports  are  gates.    See  Act  i.  Sc.  7,  note  1. 
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When. he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 

By  lack  of  stooping, 

Auf,  That  I  would  have  spoke  of: 

Being  banish'd  for't,  he  came  unto  my  hearth ; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat:  I  took  him; 
Made  him  joint  servant  with  me ;  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires :  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  freshest  men;  serv'd  his  designmeiits 
In  mine  own  person  ;  holp  to  reap  the  fame. 
Which  he  did  end  all  his;  and  took  some  pide 
To  do  myself  this  wrong:  till,  at  the  last, 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner;  and 
He  wag'd  me  with  his  countenance^,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

1  Con.  So  he  did,  my  lord : 

The  army  manrell'd  at  it.     And,  in  the  last. 
When  he  had  carried  Rome;  and  that  we  look'd 
For  no  less  spoil,  than  glory, — 

Attf.  There  was  it; — 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd  upon  him*. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  great  action ;  Therefore  shall  he  die, 
And  I'll  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But,  hark ! 

[Drums  and  Trumpets  sound,  with  great 
Shouts  of:  the  People. 
1  Con.  Your  native  town  you  enter'd  like  a  post, 

'  The  verb  to  w<ige  was  formerly  in  general  ase  for  to  stipend^ 
to  reward.  The  meaning  is, '  the  ooantenance  he  gave  me  was  a 
kind  of  vxigesj — 

'  For  his  defence  great  store  of  men  I  wag'd* 

Mirror  for  Magistrates, 

• I  rebeive  thee  gladly  to  my  house, 

And  too^e  thy  stay.' 

Heywoo^s  Wise  Woman  of  Hogsdon, 
*  *  This  is  the  point  on  which  I  will  attack  him  'wiv!^  ^\  m^ 
energy.' 
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And  had  no  welcomes  home;  but  he  returns, 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2  Con.  And  patient  fools, 

Whose  children  he  hath  slain,  their  base  throats  tear, 
With  giving  him  glory. 

d  Con.  Therefore,  at  your  vantage, 

Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword, 
Which  we  will  second.     When  he  lies  along. 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body. 

Auf.  Say  no  more ; 

Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  City^ 

Lords,  You  are  most  welcome  home. 

Auf.  "  I  have  not  deserv'd  it* 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus'd 
What  I  have  written  to  you? 

Lords.  We  have. 

1  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think. 
Might  have  found  easy  fines  :  but  there  to  end 
Where  he  was  to  begin ;  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge^;  making  a  treaty,  where 
There  was  a  yielding;  This  admits  no  excuse. 

Auf.  He  approaches,  you  shall  hear  him. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  with  Drums  and  Colours;  a 
Crowd  o/*  Citizens  with  him. 

Cor.  Hail,  lords !  I  am  returned  your  soldier; 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love. 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 

^  '  Rewarding  us  with  oar  own  expenses,  making  the  cost  of 
ibe  war  its  recompense.*  v 
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Under  your  great  command.     You  are  to  know, 
Tliat  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage,  l6d  your  wars,  even  to 
Thegates  of  Rome.  Our  spoils  .we  have  brought  home. 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part. 
The  charges  of  the  action.     We  have  made  peace 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Thau  shame  to  the  Romans :  And  we  here  deliver. 
Subscribed  by  ttie  consuls  and  patricians. 
Together  with  the  seal  o'the  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf.  Read  it  not,  noble  lords ; 

But  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abus'd  your  powers. 

Cor.  Traitor!— How  now? 

Auf,  '  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Car.  Marcius ! 

Auf,  Ay,  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius ;  Dost  thou  think 
I'll  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stol'n  name 
Cpriolanus  in  Corioli?— 
You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betray 'd  your  business,  and  given  up. 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome 
(I  say,  your  city),  to  his  wife  and  mother : 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk ;  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'the  war ;  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory : 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Lopk'd  wondering  each  at  other. 

Car.  Hear'st  thou.  Mars  ? 

Auf,  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears, — 

Car.     '  Ha ! 

Auf  No  more  ^. 

'  This  must  be  considered  a^  continaing  the  former  speech  qC 
Aufidius ;  he  means  to  teU  Coriolaons  that  be  "waa  ^  no  vwonre  \>CL«Xk 
Ahojoftears/ 
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Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.     Boy !  O  slave!— 
Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  scold.   Your  judgments,  my  grave 

lords, 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie :  and  his  own  notion 
(Who  wears  my  stripes  impress*d  on  him;  that  must 

bear 
My  beating  to  his  grave)  shall  join  to  thrust 
The  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lord.  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speaL 
Cor.  Cut  me  to  pieces.  Voices ;  men  and  lads, 

Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy!  False  hound! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there. 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Flutter'd  your  Voices  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it. — Boy ! 

Avf.  Why,  noble  lords. 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune. 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart, 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears? 

Con.  Let  him  die  for't.       [Several  speak  at  once. 

Cit.  [^SpeakingpromUciunuhf.'l  Tear  him  to  pieces, 
do  it  presently.  He  killed  my  son; — my  daughter; 
— He  killed  my  couun  Marcus; — He  killed  my 
father. — 

2  Lord.  Peace,  ho ; — ^no  outrage ; — peace. 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'the  earth'''.     His  last  offence  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious^  hearing. — Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  tlie  peace. 

^  '  His  fame  overspreads  the  world.' 

^  '  Perhaps  judicious ,  in  the  present  instance,  means  Judio/d; 
snoh  a  hearing  as  is  allowed  to  criminals  in  conrts  of  justice.' 

Steevens. 
Steevens  is  right,  it  appears  from  Bollokar's  Expositor  thst 
the  words  were  convertible ;  the  same  meaning  is  assigned  to 
both,  riz,  *  belonging  to  jud^meiiV.^ 
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Cor.  Oy  that  I  had  him. 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe. 
To  use  my  lawful  sword ! 

Anf.  Insolent  villain ! 

Can.  Kill,  kill,  kUl/kill,  kill  him. 

[AuFiDius  and  the  Conspirators  dxawy  amd 
kiUComohAWS,wkofalls,andAvviDiV3 
stands  on  him. 
Lords.  Hold,  hold,  hpld,  hold. 

Auf.  My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

1  Lord.  O  Tullus.— 

2  Lord.  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat  valour 

vnll  weep. 

3  Lord.  Tread  not  upon  him. — Masters  all,  lie 

quiet; 
Put  up  your  swords. 

Auf.  My  lords,  when  you  shall  know  (as  in  this 

rage, 
Provok'd  by  him,  you  cannot)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  you'll  rejoice 
That  ^e  is  thus  cut  off.     Please  it  your  honours 
To  call  me  to  your  senate,  I'll  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. . 

1  Lord.  Bear  from  hence  his  body. 
And  mourn  you  for  him :  let  him  be  regarded 

As  the  most  noble  corse,  that  ever  herald 
Did  follow  to  his  urn^. 

2  Lord.  His  own  impatience 
Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let's  make  the  best  of  it. 

Auf.  My  rage  is  gone. 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow. — ^Take  him  up : 

^  This  allosion  is  to  a  castom  which  was  most  probably  anknown 
to  the  ancients,  bat  which  was  observed  in  the  public  fanerals  of 
English  princes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  heireld  '^^iq^Wvdba 
the  style-  of  the  deceased. 
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Help,  three  o'the  chiefest  soldiers ;  I'll  be  one.— 
Beat  thou  the  drum  that  it  speak  mournfully : 
Trail  your  steel  pikes. — ^Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury. 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory^®. — 
Assist. 

[^Exeunt,  bearing  the  body  of  CoriolANUS. 
A  dead  March  sounded. 

^^  Memorial.     See  Act  iv.  Sc.  5,  note  3. 


The  tragedy  of  Coriolanus  is  ODe  of  the  most  amusing  of  oar 
author's  performances.  The  old  man's  merriment  in  Menenias; 
the  lofty  lady's  dignity  in  Volamnia ;  the  bridal  modesty  in  Vir- 
gilia  y  the  patrician  and  military  haughtiness  in  Coriolanus ;  the 
plebeian  malignity  and  tribunitian  insolence  in  Brutus  and  Sici- 
nius,  make  a  very  pleasing  and  interestingvariety ;  and  the  varioos 
revolations  of  the  hero's  fortane  fill  the  mind  with  anxious  curi- 
osity^ There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  bustle  in  the  first  Act,  and 
too  little  in  the  last.    Johnson.      .    . 
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)■  Antony. — Welcome,  Mark  AutoDj. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

It  appears  from  the  Appendix  to  Peck's  Memoirs  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  &c.  p.  14,  that  a  Latin  play  on  this  subject  had  been 
written :  '  Epilogus  Csesari  interfecti,  qaomodo  in  scenam  pro^ 
diit  ea  res  acta,  in  Ecclesia  Christi,  Oxon.  Qai  epilogus  a 
Magistro  Ricardo  Eedes,  et  scriptas,  et  in  proscenio  ibidem 
dictus  fait,  A.  D.  1582.  Meres,  in  his  ^'^its'  Commonwealth, 
1598,  enumerates  Dr.  Eedes  among  the  best  tragick  writers  of 
that  time. 

From  what  Polonius  says  in  Hamlet,  it  seems  probable  that 
there  was  also  an  English  play  on  the  story  before  Shakspeare 
commenced  writer  for  the  stage.  Stephen  Gosson,  in  his  School 
of  Abase,  ]  579,  mentions  a  play  entitled  The  History  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey. 

William  Alexander,  afterwards  earl  of  Sterline»  wrote  a  tragedy 
of  the  story  of  Julias  Caesar ;  the  death  of  Caesar,  which  is  not 
exhibited,  but  related  to  the  audience,  forms  the  catastrophe  of 
his  piece,  which  appeared  in  1607,  when  the  writer  was  little 
acquainted  with  English  writers ;  it  abounds  with  Scotticisms, 
which  the  author  corrected  in  the  edition  he  gave  of  his  works 
in  1637.  There  are  parallel  passages  in  the  two  plays,  which 
may  have  arisen  from  the  two  authors  drawing  from  the  same 
source ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  the  coincidences  more  than 
accidental,  and  that  Shakspeare  was  acquainted  with  the  drama 
of  Lord  Sterline.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  note  on  The  Tempest, 
that  the  celebrated  passage  (The  cloud-capt  towers;  &c.)  had 
its  prototype  in  Darius,  another  play  of  the  same  author.  See 
vol.  i.  p.  74,  note  13. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Shakspeare  has  many  plays 
founded  on  subjects  which  bad  been  previously  treated  by 
others :  whereas  no  proof  has  hitherto  been  produced  that  any 
ootemporary  writer  ever  presumed  to  new  model  a  story  that  had 
already  employed  the  pen  of  Shakspeare.  If  the  conjecture  that 
Shakspeare  was  indebted  to  Lord  Sterline  be  just,  his  drama 
must  have  been  produced  subsequent  to  1607,  or  at  latent  Iti 
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that  year ;  which  is  the  date  asorihed  to  it,  upon  these  grooDds, 
hj  Malone. 

Upton  has  rettarked  that  the  real  duration  of  time  in  Julius 
Caesar  is  as  follows :— About  the  middle  of  Febraarj,  A.  U.  C. 
709,  a  frantick  festival  sacred  to  Pan,  and  called  ImpercaUa^^n 
held  in  honour  of  Csssar,  when  the  regal  crown  was  offered  to 
him  bj  Antony.  On  the  15th  of  March  in  the  same  year,  1* 
was  slain.  November  27,  A.  U.  C.  710,  the  triumvirs  metstt 
small  island,  formed  by  the  river  Rhenns,  near  Bononia,  and 
there  adjusted  their  cruel  proscr^>tion.  A.  U.  C.  711,  Bmtat 
and  Cassias  were  defeated  near  Philippi. 

Gildon  long  ago  remarked  that  Brntus  was  the  true  hero  of 
this  tragedy,  and  not  Caesar ;  Schlegel  makes  the  same  obserra- 
tion :  the  poet  has  portrayed  the  character  of  Brntas  with  pecur 
liar  care,  and  developed  all  the  amiable  traits,  the  feeling,  and 
patriotic  heroism  of  it  with  snpereminent  skill.     He  has  been 
less  happy  in  personifying  Caesar,  to  whom  he  has  given  several 
Ostentations  speeches,  nnsnited  to  his  character,  if  we  may  jndge 
from  the  impression  made  apon  us  by  his  own  Commentaries. 
The  character  of  Cassius  is  also  touched  with  fpreat  nicety  and 
discrimination,  and  is  admirably  contrasted  to  that  of  Brutus: 
his  superiority  '  in  independent  volition,  and  his  discernment  in 
judging  of  human  affairs,  are  pointed  out ;'  while  the  purity  of 
mind  and  conscientious  love  of  justice  in  Brutus,  unfit  him  to  be 
the  head  of  a  party  in  a  state  entirely  corrupted :  these  amiable 
failings  give,  in  fact,  an  unfortunate  turn  to  the  cause  of  the  con* 
spirators.     The  play  abounds  in  well  Wrought  and  affecting 
scenes ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  celebrated  dia- 
logue between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  which  the  design  of  the 
conspiracy  is  opened  to  Brutus.     The  quarrel  between  thein> 
rendered  doubly  touching  by  the  close,  when  Cassius  learns  the 
death  of  Portia :  and  which  one  is  surprised  to  think  that  any 
critic  susceptible  of  feeling  should  pronounce  *  cold  and  unajfed- 
ing*     The  scene  between  Brutus  and  Portia,  where  she  endea- 
vours to  extort  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy  from  him,  in  which 
is  that  heart'-tbrilling  burst  of  tenderness,  which  Portia's  heroic 
behaviour  awakens : — 

'  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife, 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart.' 
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The  i^eeohes  of  Mark  Antony  over  the  dead  hody  of  Caesar, 
and  the  artfal  eloqaence  with  which  he  captivates  the  maltitnde, 
are  justly  classed  among  the  happiest  effusions  of  poetic  decla- 
mation. 

There  are  also  those  touches  of  nature  interspersed  which  we 
should  seek  in  vain  in  the  works  of  any  other  poet.  In  the 
otherwise  heautifol  scene  with  Lucius,  an  incident  of  this  kind 
is  introduced,  which,  though  wholly  immaterial  to  th^  plot  or 
conduct  of  the  scene,  is  perfectly  congenial  to  the  character  of 
the  agent,  and  heautifnlly  illustrative  of  it.  The  sddate  and 
philosophic  Brutus,  discomposed  a  litUe  hy  the  stupendous  cares 
upon  his  mind,  forgets  where  be  had  left  his  book  of  recitea- 
tion : — 

'  Look,  Lucius,  here*s  the  book  I  sought  for  so.' 

Another  passage  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  eminent  be^Qty,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  scene  where  the  conspirators  assemble  at  (he 
house  of  Brutus  at  midnight.  Brutus,  welcoming  theta  all, 
says : — 

'  What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Cassias,  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ?  [They  whisper.'] 

Dedus,  Here  lies  the  east :  doth  not  the  day  break  here  ? 

Casca.  No. 

Cinna,  O  pardon,  sir,  it  doth ;  and  yon  gray  line^. 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casca,  You  shall  confess,  that  yon  are  both  deceived : 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south. 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  towfurd  the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here.' 

It  is  not  only  heroic  manners  and  incidents  which  the  all 
powerful  pen  of  Shakspeare  has  expressed  with  great  historic 
truth  in  this  play,  he  has  entered  with  no  less  penetration  into 
the  manners  of  the  factions  plebeians,  and  has  exhibited  here,  as 
well  as  in  Coriolanus,  the  manners  of  a  Roman  mob.  How  could 
Johnson  say  that  *  his  adherence  to  the  real  story,  and  to  Roman 
manners,  seems  to  have  impeded  the  natural  vigour  of  his 
genius ! !' 
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JUUUS  CiESAR. 

OcTAVius  C^AR,     -^  Triumcirs  ^er  the  Death  </ Julius 

Marcus  Antonius,    \  Caesar 

M.  ^MiL.  Lepidus,  3 

Cicero,  Pubuus,  Popiuus  Lena,  Senators. 

Marcus  Brutus, 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

J  '  /Conspirators  against  Julius  CxsSii[' 

Decius  Brutus, 
Metellus  Cimber, 

CiNNA, 

Flavius  and  Marullus,  Tribunes. 

Artemioorus,  a  Sophist  o/Cnidos. 

A  Soothsayer. 

Cin^Af  a  Poet,    Another  Poet. 

Luciuus,  Titinius,  Messala,  young  Cato,  and  Volum- 

Nius,  Friends  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Varro,  Clitus,  Claudius,  Strato,  Lucius,  Darda- 

Nius,  Servants  to  Brutus. 
PiNDARus,  Servant  to  Cassius. 

Calphvrnia,  Wife  to  Caesar. 
Portia,  Wife  to  Brutus. 

Senators,  Citizens,  Guards,  Attendants,  Sfc. 

SCENE,  during  a  great  part  of  the  Play,  at  Rome; 
qfterwards  at  Sardis ;  and  near  Philippi. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  .  Rome.    A  Street. 

Enter  Flavius,  Marullus,  and  a  Rabble  of 

Citizens. 

Flavius. 
Hence  ;  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  honae ; 
Is  this  a  holiday?  What!  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk. 
Upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign 
Of  your  professign! — Speak,  what  trade  art  thou? 

1  Cit.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rule  ? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ? — 
You,  sir;  what  trade  are  you? 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I 
am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thou  ?    Answer  me  di- 
rectly. 
2  Cit.  A  trade,  su*,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  use  with 
a  safe  conscience :  which  is,  indeed,  sir,  a  mender 
of  bad  aoals. 
Mar.  What  trade,  thou  knaVe;  thou  naughty 

knave,  what  trade? 
2  Cit.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out  with 
me :  yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  meud  ^o\k. 
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Mar.  What  mean'st  thou  by  that?  Mend  me, 
thou  saucy  fellow? 

2  Cit.  Why  sir,  cobble  you. 

Flav,  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is,  with  the 
awl:  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor 
women's  matters,  but  with  awl.  I  am,  indeed,  sir, 
a  surgeon  to  old  shoes;  when  they  are  in  great 
danger,  I  recover  them.  As  proper  men  as  ever 
trod  upon  neat's  leather,  have  gone  upon  my  handy 
work. 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  nrot  in  thy  shop  to-day? 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets? 

2  Cit.  I'ruly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  get 
myself  into  more  work.  But,  indeed,,  sir,  we  make 
holiday,  to  see  Caesar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph. 

Mar.  Wherefore  rejoice  ?  What  conquest  brings 
he  home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless 

things ! 
O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey?  Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney  tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome; 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout. 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  her  banks  ^ 

'  The  Tjber  being  always  persoDified  as  a  god,  the  feminine 
gender  is  here,  strictly  speaking,  improper.  Jllilton  says  that — 

* the  river  of  bliss 

RoUs  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  streams.' 
But  he  is  speaking  oC  lV\e  "naVex,  atid  tiol  of  lu  presiding  power 
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To  hear  the  re(>licatioii  of  your  sounds^ 

Made  in  her  concave  shores? 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire? 

And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 

And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way. 

That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ? 

Be  gone ; 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 

That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Flav.  Go,  go,  good  countrymen,  and,  for  this  fault. 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort ^; 
Draw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. 

[Exeunt  Citizens. 
See,  whe'r^  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov'd; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 
This  way  will  I:  Disrobe  the  images, 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies^. 

Mar.  May  we  do  so? 
You  know,  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

Flav,  It  is  no  matter ;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Caesar's  trophies^.     I'll  about, 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets  : 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Caesar's  wing, 

or  genias.  MaloDe  observes  that  Drayton  describes  the  pre" 
siding  powers  of  the  rivers  of  England  as  females ;  Spenser  more 
classically  represents  them  as  males. 

^  Condition,  rank.  ^  Whether. 

*  Honorary  ornaments ;  tokens  of  respect. 

^  We  gather  from  a  passage  in  the  next  scene  what  these 
trophies  were.     Casca  there  informs  Cassias  that  Marullus  and 
Flavins,   for  palling  scarfs  off  Caesar's  images,   are   pot  t 
silefice. 
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Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch; 

Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men. 

And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfidness.        llkeimt* 

SCENE  II.     7%e  $ame.    A  PubUek  Place. 

Enter,  in  Procesnon,  with  Munch,  Cjesar,  At^" 
TOiiY,  for  the  course ;  Calphurnia,  Pobtia, 
DbciusS  Cicbro,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
Casca,  a  great  Crowd  folhwing,  amxmg  them  a 
Soothsayer. 

Cces,  Calphurnia, — 

Casca.  Peace,  ho !  Caesar  speab. 

[Mudek  eeaut* 
Cces.  Calphurnia;^ 

Co/.  .Here,  my  lord. 

Cues.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way  ^, 
When  he  doth  run  his  oourse.-^Antonius. 

^  This  person  was  oot  Deciut  but  Decimus  Brntas.  The  poet 
(as  Voltaire  has  done  since)  confoands  the  characters  of  Marcus 
and  Decinuts,  Decimus  Brutus  was  the  most  cherished  bj  Caesar 
of  all  his  friends,  while  Marcus  kept  aloof,  aiid  declined  so 
large  a  share  of  his  favoors  and  honours  as  the  other  had  coB' 
stantly  accepted.  Lord  Sterline  has  made  the  same  mistake  in 
his  tragedj  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  error  has  its  source  ia  North's 
translation  of  Plutarch,  or  in  Holland's  Suetonius,  ]j606, 

^  The  old  copy  reads  '  Antonio's  way :'  in  other  places  we 
have  Octavio,  Flaoio,  The  players  were  more  accustomed  to 
Italian  than  Latin  terminations,  on  account  of  the  many  yersions 
from  Italian  novels,  and  the  many  Italian  characters  in  dramatio 
pieces  formed  on  the  same  originals.  T^e  correction  was  made 
by  Pope. 

The  allusion  is  to  a  custom  at  the  lAiperetHia,  '  the  which 
(says  Plutarch)  in  olde  time  men  say  was  the  feaste  of  shep- 
heards  or  heardsmen,  and  is  much  like  unto  the  feast  JLyceians 
in  Arcadia.  But  howsoever  it  is,  that  day  there  are  diverse 
noble  men's  sonnes,  young  men  (and  spme  of  them  magistrates 
themselves  that  govern  them)  which  ran  naked  through  the  city, 
striking  in  sport  them  they  meet  in  their  way  with  leather 
thongs.     And  many  noblewomen  and  gentlewomen  also  g9  pf 
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Ant.  Caesar,  my  lord. 
Cces.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphurnia :  for  our  elders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase. 
Shake  off  their  steril  curse. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember : 

"When  Caesar  says.  Do  this,  it  is  performed. 
Cces.  Set  on;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out. 

[Mimck, 
Sooth.  Caesar. 
Cces.  Ha !  who  calls  ? 

Casca.  Bid  every  noise  be  still : — Peace  yet  again. 

[Musick  ceases. 
Cues,  Who  is  it  in  the  press,  that  calls  on  me? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  musick. 
Cry,  Caesar  :  Speak ;  Caesar  is  tum'd  to  hear. 
Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 
Ctes.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Bru.  A  soothsayer,  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of 

March. 
Caes.  Set  him  before  me,  let  me  see  his  face. 
Cas.  Fellow,  come  firom  the  throng:  Look  upon 

Caesar. 
Cces.  What  say'st  thou  to  me  now  ?   Speak  once 

again. 
Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 
Cces.  He  is  a  dreamer;  let  us  leave  him; — ^pass. 
[^Sennet^.     Exeunt  all  but  Bru.  and  Cas. 

purpose  to  stand  in  their  waj,  and  doe  pat  forth  their  handes  to 
be  stricken,  persuading  themselyes  that  being  with  childe  thej 
shall  have  good  deliverie ;  and  also  being  barren,  that  it  will 
make  them  conceive  with  child.  Caesar  sat  to  behold  that  sport 
npon  the  pnlpit  for  orations,  in  a  chajre  of  gold,  apparelled  in 
trioraphant  manner.  Antonins,  who  was  consul  at  that  time,  ' 
was  one  of  them  that  ronne  this  holy  course,' 

North's  trantUUion.    . 
^  See  King  Henrj  VIII.  Act  ii.  Sc.4,  note  I. 
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Cos.  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course? 

Bru,  Not  I, 

Cos.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Bni.  I  am  not  gamesome :  I  do  lack  some  p^ 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony, 
Let  me  not  hinder*  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
I'll  leave  you. 

Cas,  Brutus,  X  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness, 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru,  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceiv'd ;  if  I  have  veil'd  my  look* 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.     V^xed  I  am* 
Of  late,  with  passions  of  some  difference. 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself. 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours: 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  griev'd 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one) ; 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect. 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war* 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

C(i8.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your 
passion^. 
By  means  whereof,  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  ? 
.  Bru.  No,  Cassius :  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself. 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Cos,  Tisjust: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 

*  i.  e.  the  natare  of  the  feelings  which  you  are  now  gufmrmi  < 
Thus  in  Timon  of  Athens  : — 

*  I  feel  my  master's  piuvum,* 
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Tbat  you  have  no  srich  mirrors,  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye, 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.    1  have  heard, 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome 
(Except  immortal  Caesar),  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke, 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bra,  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me, 
Cassius, 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

C<i8,  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepared  to  hear : 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass. 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  of  me,  gentle  Brutus : 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use  * 

To  stale  ^  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester :  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[FUmrish  and  Shout. 

Bra.  What  means  this  shouting?     I  do  fear,  the 
people 
Choose  Csesar  for  their  king. 

^  Johnson  has  erroneously  given  the  meaning  of  alhtrement  to 
stale  in  Ibis  place.  '  To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love/  is  '  to 
prostitute  ray  love,  or  make  it  common  with  ordinary  oaths/  &c. 
The  use  Of  the  verb  to  stsU  here  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that 
in  a  disputed  passive  of  GorManns,  Acti.  Sc.  1,  we  should  read 
stak  instead  of  scale :  see  note  there.  Tims  in  Beu  JoMon's 
Every  Man  in  his  Humoar,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1 :-» 

'  He's  grown  a  Granger  to  ail  dae  respect, 

'  and  not  content 

To  stale  himself  in  all  societies, 
He  makes  my  house  here  common  as  a  matV.^ 
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Ca9,  Ay,  do  you  fear  it? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bra,  I  would  not,  Cassius ;  yet  I  love  him  well  :— 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'the  other. 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently : 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cos,  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus,  . 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self,   ^ 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  wa^  born  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  you : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well :  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold,  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me,  Dar^st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  Jlood^, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point?     Upon  the  word, 
Accouter'd  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

^  Sbakspeare  probably  remembered  what  Suetonios  relates  of 
Caesar's  leaping  i&to  the  sea,  when  he  was  in  danger  bj  a  boat 
being  overladen,  and  swimming  to  the  next'ship  with  his  Com- 
mentaries in  his  band.  Holland's  Translation  of  Snetonins,  1606, 
p.  26.  And  in  another  passage,  '  Were  rivers  in  his  way  to  hin- 
der his  passage,  cross  over  them  he  would,  either  swimming,  or 
ehe  bearing  himself  upon  blowed  leather  bottles.*    Ibid.  p.  24. 
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ut  ere  we  could  arriye^  the  point  propos'd, 
aesar  cry'd,  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink. 

as  jSneas,  our  great  ancestor, 
id  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
he  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 
id  I  the  tired  Caesar :  And  this  man 
I  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 

wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 

Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 
le  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
nd,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
[ow  he  did  shake:  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake: 
[is  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ^ ; 
nd  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 
id  lose  his  lustre :  I  did  hear  him  groan : 
y,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 
[ark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
las !  it  cried,  Give  me  some  drinks  Titinius, 
s  a  sick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  ^  should 
)  get  the  start  of  the  majestick  world, 
nd  bear  the  palm  alone.  [Shout.     Fkurish. 

Bru.  Another  general  shout ! 

'  '  Bat  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed.'  The  verb 
rive,  in  its  active  sense,  according  to  its  etymology,  was  for- 
;rlj  used  for  to  approach,  or  come  near.  Milton  several  times 
es  it  thus  without  the  preposition.  Thus  in  Paradise  Lost, 
11. : — 

* ere  he  arrive 

The  happy  isle.' 

id  in  his  Treatise  of  Civil  Power,  '  Lest  a  worse  woe  arrive 

n.'     Shakspeare  has  it  again  in  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry 

[.  Act  y.  So.  S  :— 

' those  powers  that  the  queen 

Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia,  have  arrived  our  coast.' 

^  This  is  oddly  expressed,  but  a  quibble,  alluding  to  a  coward 

ing  from  his  colours,  was  intended. 

*  Temperament,  constitution. 

roL.  VIII,  c  c 
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I  do  believe,  that  these  applauses  are 

For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Caesar. 

Cos.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world, 
Like  a  Colossus;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs^^,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus,  and  Caesar :  What  should  be  in  that  Caesar? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well^^ 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  them, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar.  [ShoiU. 
Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed. 
That  be  is  grown  so  great?  Age,  thou  art  sham'd: 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood. 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man? 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompass'd  but  one  man? 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough. 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
O  !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say. 
There  was  a  Brutus  ^^  once,  that  would  have  brook'd 

^^        *  But  I  the  meanest  man  of  manj  more. 
Yet  much  disdaining  unto  him  to  lont. 
Or  creep  between  his  legs,' 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queenef  h.  iv.  c.  x.  st.  19. 
"  A  similar  thought  occurs  in  Hejwood*s  Rape  of  Lucrece  :— 
'  What  diapason's  more  in  Tarquin's  name 
Than  in  a  subject's  ?  Or  what's  Tnllia 
More  in  the  sound  than  should  beconie  the  name 
Of  a  poor  maid  ?' 
*^  '  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  (sajs  Dion  Cassius)  would  as  soon 
have  submitted  to  the  perpetual  dominion  of  a  daemon,  as  to  the 
/astiog  governmenl  of  ^  k,in^«' 
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The  eternal  deyil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru.  That  you  do  loye  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous ; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim  ^^ ; 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter;  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you, 
Be  any  further  mov'd.     What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear :  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear,  and  answer,  such  high  things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this  ^* ; 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  ^^  this  time  . 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cos.  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from  Brutus. 

Re-enter  Cjesar,  and  his  Train, 

Bru,  The  games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is  returning. 

Cos.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve ; 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded,  worthy  note,  to-day. 

^'  i.  e.  gaess.     So  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona : — 

<  Bat  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err/ 
^*  Rttminaie  on  this,  consider  it  at  leisure. 
'^  As,  according  to  Tooke,  is  an  article,  and  means  the  same 
as  Utat,  which,  or  it :  accordingly  we  find  it  often  so  employed 
by  old  writers ;  and  particularly  in  our  excellent  version  of  the 
Bible.  Thus  Lord  Bacon  also  in  his  Apophthegmes,  No.  210  :— 
'  One  of  the  Romans  said  to  his  friend ;  what  think  you  of  such 
a  one,  as  was  taken  with  the  manner  in  adultery?'  Like  other 
yestjges  of  old  phraseology  it  still  lingers  among  the  common 
people :  '  I  cannot  say  as  I  did,'  &c.  for  that  I  did.  I  will  add 
an  example  from  Langland,  who  flourished  in  the^middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century: — 

'  The  godes  of  the  ground  aren  like  to  the  grete  wawes 
As  [which]  wyndes  and  wederes  walwen  a\)0\]i\.er 

Piers  P/otthmom,  ed.  \%V^,  v  '^^'^• 
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Bru,  I  will  do  so: — But,  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow. 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train : 
Calphumia's  cheek  is  pale;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes, 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

Cas.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

C(B8,  Antonius. 

AtU,  Caesar. 

C(B8,  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'nights: 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant,  Fear  him  not,  Caesar,  he's  not  dangerous  ^^: 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Cas,  'Would  he  were  fatter : — But  I  fear  him  not: 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.    He  reads  much; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  musick  ^^ : 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scom'd  his  spirit 

1*  'liVhen  Ciesar's  friends  complained  onto  him  of  Antonias 
and  Dolabella,  that  they  pretended  some  mischief  towards  him, 
he  answered,  As  for  those  fat  men  and  smooth-combed  heads 
(qnoth  he),  I  never  reckon  of  them;  bat  these  pale-visaged  and 
carrion-lean  people,  I  fear  them  most;  meaning  Bratas  and 
Cassias.'— JVortA'*  P/irfarcA,  1679. 

And  in  another  place : — '  Csesar  had  Cassias  in  great  jealoosj, 
and  suspected  him  mach ;  whereapon  he  said  on  a  time  to  his 
friends,  What  will  Cassias  do,  think  yon?  I  like  not  his  pale 
looks.' 

'^  Shakspeare  considered  this  as  an  infallible  mark  of  an 
austere  disposition.  The  reader  will  remember  the  passage  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  so  often  quoted : — 

'  The  man  who  hath  no  music  in  himself 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  sVtaV^t^ftm*,  «iA  «<(^v\%' 
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That  could  be  moy'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease^ 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd. 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf, 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 

[Exeunt  CiESAR  and  his  Train.  Casca  stayi 
behind. 

Casca,  You  pulFd  me  by  the  cloak ;  Would  you 
speak  with  me  ? 

Bru.  Ay  ^  Casca;  tell  us  what  hath  chancM  to-day. 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca.  Why  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not? 

Bru.  I  should  not  then  ask  Casca  what  hath 
chanc'd. 

Casca,  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offer'd  him^®: 
and  being  offer'd  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back 
of  his  hand,  thus ;  and  then  the  people  fell  a'  shout- 
ing. 

Bru.  What  was  the  second  noise  for? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cos.  They  shouted  thrice?   What  was  the  last 
cry  for  ? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.  Was  the  crown  offer'd  him  thrice? 

Casca.  Ay,  marry,  was't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice > 
fevery  time  gentler  than  other;  and  at  every  putting 
by,  mine  honest  neighbours  shouted. 

Cas.  Who  offered  him  the  crown? 

Casca.  Why,  Antony. 

Bru.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casoa. 

"  Thus  in  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch :    * he  came 

to  Caesar,  and  presented  him  a  diadem  wreatUed  ^\iO\jX  Vv^ 
laurel.' 

C  C  2 
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Casca,  I  can  as  well  be  hanged,  as  tell  the  man-' 
ner  of  it:  it  was  mere  foolery.  I  did  not  mark  it. 
I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown; — ^yet  'twas 
not  a  crown  neither,  'twas  one  of  these  coronets  ;— 
and,  as  I  told  you,  he  put  it  by  once ;  but,  for  all 
that,  to  my  thinking,  he  would  fain  have  had  it. 
Then  he  offered  it  to  him  again ;  then  he  put  it  by 
again :  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loath  to 
lay  his  fingers  off  it.  And  then  he  offered  it  the 
third  time ;  he  piut  it  the  third  time  by :  and  still  as 
he  refused  it,  the  rabblement  hooted,  and  clapped 
their  chopped  hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty 
night-caps,  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stuiking 
breath  because  Caesar  refused  the  crown,  diat  it 
had  almost  choked  Caesar;  for  he  swooned,  and 
fell  down  at  it:  And  for  mine  own  part,  I  durst 
not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips,  and  receiv- 
ing the  bad  air. 

Cos.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you :   What  ?  did  Caesar 
swoon? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and 
foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.  Tis  very  like :  he  hath  the  falling-sickness. 

Cos,  No,  Caesar  hath  it  not;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling-sickness. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  yOu  miean  by  that;  but, 
I  am  sure,  Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people 
did  not  clap  him,  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he 
pleased,  and  displeased  them,  as  they  use  to  do  the 
players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  ^^  man. 

Bru,  What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

CcLsca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he 
perceiv'd  tiie  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused 
the  crown,  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and 
offered  them  his  throat  to  cut. — An  I  had  been  a 

^^  I.e.  no  honest  m&a. 
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tan  of  toy  occupation^,  if  T  would  not  have  taken 
im  at  a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell  among 
le  rogues:  and  so  he  fell.  When  he  came  to 
imself  again,  he  said.  If  he  had  done,  or  said  any 
ling  amiss,  he  desired  their  worships  to  think  it 
as  his  infirmity.     Three  or  four  wenches,  where 

stood,  cried,  Alas,  good  soul! — and  forgave  him 
ith  all  their  hearts:  But  there's  no  heed  to  be 
iken  of  them ;  if  Caesar  had  stabbed  their  mothers, 
ley  would  have  done  no  less. 

JBru.  And  after  that,  he  came,  thus  sad,  away? 

Casea.  Ay. 

Cos,  Did  Cicero  say  any  thing? 

Cdsca,  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cm.  To  what  effect? 

Casca,  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  I'll  ne'er  look 
Du  i'the  face  again:  But  those,  that  understood 
im,  smiled  at  one  another,  and  shook  their  heads ; 
ut,  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  I 
>uld  tell  you  more  news  too :  MaruUus  and  Fla- 
ms, for  pulling  scarfs  off  Caesar's  images,  are  put 
►  silence.  Fare  you  well.  There  was  more  foolery 
et,  if  I  could  remember  it. 

Cos.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca  ? 

Casca.  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 

Cas.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow? 

Casca,  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold, 
id  your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cos.  Good ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so:  Farewell,  both.      [Exit  Casca. 

^  '  Had  I  been  a  mechanic,  one  of  the  plebeicms  to  whom  he 
ered  his  throat.'     So  in  Coriolanus : — 

* You  have  made  good  work, 

Yoa  and  your  apron-men ;  you  that  stood  so  much 

Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 

The  breath  of  garlick-eaters.' 

(en  of  ocnipalion  ;  Opifices  et  tabernarli.* — Baret. 
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Sru.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be? 
He  was  quick  mettl6>  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cos,  So  he  is  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprize. 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
TVhich  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  wwds 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru,  And  so  it  is.  For  this  time  I  will  leave  you: 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you :  or,  if  you  will. 
Come  home  with  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 

Cos,  I  will  do  so : — till  then,  think  of  the  world. 

[Exit  Brutus^ 
Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble ;  yet,  I  see. 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  disposed  ^^:  Therefore  'tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes : 
For  who  so  firm,  that  cannot  be  seduc'd? 
Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard^^;  but  he  loves  Brutus^ 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me^.     I  will  this  night. 
In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw, 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens, 
Writings  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name;  wherein  obscurely 
Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at : 
And,  after  this,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure ; 
For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 

[ExU. 

31  *  The  best  metal  or  temper  may  be  worked  ioto  qualitiev 
cootrarj  to  its  disposUionj  or  what  it  is  disposed  to,* 

^  *  Has  an  unfaYoarable  opinion  of  me.'  The  same  phrase 
occurs  again  in  the  first  scene  of  Act  iii. 

^  I  think  Warbnrton's  explanation  of  this  passage  the  true 
one : — '  If  I  were  Bratns  (said  he),  and  Brntus  Cassias,  he 
should  not  cajole  me  as  I  do  him.'  To  humour  signifies  to  taro 
and  wind  by  inQamingVvis  i^as^Koiis. 
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SCENE  III.     The  same.    A  Street. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.  Enter,  from  opposite  sides, 
Casca,  with  his  sword  draum,  and  Cicero. 

Cic.   Good  even,  Casca:   Brought  you  Caesar 
home  ^  ? 
Why  are  you  breathless?  and  why  stare  you  so? 

Casca.  Are  not  you  moy'd,  when  all  the  sway  of 
earth  ^ 
Shakes,  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?  O  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam« 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds : 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven ; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods, 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic.  Why,  saw  you  any  thing  more  wonderful? 

Casca.  A  common  slave  ^  (you  know  him  well 
by  sight). 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches  join'd ;  and  yet  his  hand. 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorch'd. 
Besides  (I  have  not  since^put  up  my  sword). 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 

'  'Did  yon  attend  Caesar  home.'    So  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure : — 

'  That  we  maj  bring  jon  something  on  the  way.' 

'  '  The  whole  weight  or  momentum  of  this  globe.' 
'  *  A  slave  of  the  sonldiers  that  did  cast  a  marvellous  burn- 
ing flame  out  of  his  hande,  insomuch  as  they  that  saw  it  thought 
he  had  been  burnt;  but  when  the  lire  was  out,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  no  hurt.* — North's  Plutarch, 
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Who  glar'd^  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by. 
Without  annoying  me !  And  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women. 
Transformed  with  their  fear;  who  swore,  they  saw 
Men,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday,  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting,  and  shrieking.     When  these  prodigies    • 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
These  are  their  reasons, —  They  are  natural; 
For,  I  believe  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time : 
But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  ^  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  He  doth;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you,  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cic,  Good  night  then,  Casca:  this  disturbed  sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Casca,  Farewell,  Cicero.    . 

[Exit  Cicero. 

Enter  Cassius. 

Cas,  Who's  there  ? 

Casca,  A  Roman. 

*  The  old  copies  erroneonslj  read:— 
*  Who  glazd  ap^n  me.'- 


Malone  determined  obstinately  to  oppose  himself  to  Sleeveiu's 
jadicioas  reading  of  glared,  and  reads,  with  less  propriety  and 
probability,  gaz'd,  Steevens  has  clearly  shown  from  the  poet's 
own  works  that  his  emendation  is  the  trae  one. 

Mr.  Boswell  made  a  quotation  from  King  James's  translation 
of  the  Urania  of  Da  Bartas,  in  which  he  found  the  word  gltase 
(i.  e.  glose),  which  he  professed  not  to  understand  ;but  supposed 
it  might  support  the  original  reading.  He  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  old  Scottish  and  old  English  writers  to  fall 
often  into  such  mistakes. 

'  Altogether,  entirely. 
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Cos.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Casca,  Your  ear  is  good.     Cassius,  what  night 
is  this  ? 

Oxf.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 

Cofoa.  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? 

Cos,  Those,  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of 
faults. 
?or  my  part,.  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets, 
submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night : 
\nd,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see, 
lave  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone^: 
Vnd,  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem'd  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Sven  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt 
the  heavens  ? 
[t  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 
i^h^n  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
^uch  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Ca«.  You  are  dull,  Casca ;  and  those  sparks  of  life 
fhat  should  be  in  a  Koman,  you  do  want, 
])r  else  you  use  not :  You  look  pale,  and  gaze, 
%nd  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder. 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens : 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause, 
Wlty  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
W\ky  birds,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind ; 
^hy  old  men,  fools,  and  children  calculate  7; 

^  What  is  now,  in  modern  language,  called  a  thunder-bolt, 

^  i.e.'  why  birds  and  beasts  deviate  from  their  condition  and 

latare ;  why  old  men,  fools,  and  children  ctdculate ;'  i.  e.  foretel 

)r  prophesy.     At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  William  Blackstone  this 

astline  has  been  erroneously  pointed  in  all  the  late  editions:—- 

'Why  old  men  fools,  and  children  calculate.' 
He  observed,  that  '  there  was  no  prodigy  in  old  men's  caku- 
'4iting ;  but  who  were  so  likely  to  listen  to  prophecies  a&  e,Vi\V- 
iren,  fools,  and  the  superstitions  eld?' 
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Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  preformed  faculties. 
To  monstrous  quality ;  why,  you  shall  find. 
That  heaven  hath  infus'd  them  with  these  spirits. 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear,  and  warning. 
Unto  some  monstrous  state.    Now  could  I,  Casca, 
Name  to  thee  a  man  most  like  this  dreadful  night; 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol : 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me. 
In  personal  action;  yet  prodigious^  grown. 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Casca.  'Tis  Caesar  that  you  mean:    Is  it  not, 
Cassius? 

Cas,  Let  it  be  who  it  is :  for  Romans  now 
Have  thewes^  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors; 
But,  woe  the  while !  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead, 
And  we  are  governed  with  our  mothers'  spirits ; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Casca,  Indeed,  they  say,  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Caesar  as  a  king: 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land. 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.  1  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius : 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat: 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 

^  Portentous. 

'  i.  e.  sinews,  mascnlar  strength.    See  note  on  King  Henrj  IV. 
Part  II.  Act  iiii  So.  2. 
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That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 
[  can  shake  off  at  pleasure. 

Casca.  So  can  I : 

$o  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears- 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity^®. 

Cas.  And  why  should  Csesar  be  a  tyrant  then  ? 
Poor  man !  I  know,  he  would  not  be  a  wolf, 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire, 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws:  What  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
$o  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar?  But,  O,  grief! 
Inhere  hast  thou  led  mef  I,  perhaps,  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman:  then  I  know 
VLy  answer  must  be  made^^ :  But  I  am  arm'd, 
Ind  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca ;  and  to  such  a  man. 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.     Hold  my  hand: 
Be  factious  ^^  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs ; 
\nd  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far, 
is  who  goes  farthest. 

Cas.  There's  a  bargain  made. 

STow  know  you,  Casca,  1  have  mov'd  already 
^ome  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans, 
To  undergo,  with  me,  an  enterprize 

*^  Thus  in  Cymbeline,  Act  v.  Posthumns,  speaking  of  his 
bains : — 

' take  this  life. 

And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.' 

II  <  I  know  I  shall  be  called  to  account,  and  must  answer  for 
aving  uttered  seditious  words.*  So  in  Much  Ado  about  No- 
ling: — *  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  further  to  mine  answer; 
o  yea  hear  me,  and  let  this  count  kill  me.' 

w  <  Hold  my  hand'  is  the  same  as  *  Here's  my  hand.*  '  Be 
tctious  for  redress'  means,  be  contentious fenterj^risii^  tot  t«^x««&. 

VOL.  VI J  J.  D  D 
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Of  honourable^dangerous  consequence ; 

And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 

In  Pompey's  porch ;  for  npw,  this  fearful  night, 

There  is  no  stir,  or  walking  in  the  streets ; 

And  the  complexion  of  the  element. 

In  favour's  ^^,  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 

Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Enter  CiNNA. 

Ca»ca,  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in 
haste. 

C(U,  Tis  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait: 
He  is  a  friend. — Cinna,  where  haste  you  so? 

Cin.  To  find  out  you:   Who's  that?   Metelius 
Cimber  ? 

Cos,  No,  it  is  Casca ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.     Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna? 

Cin,  I  am  glad  on't.  What  a  fearful  night  is  this! 
There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 

Cos,  Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna?  Tell  me.. 

Cin,  Yes, 

You  are.     O,  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win 
The  noble  Brutus  to  our  party 

Cos,  Be  you  content :  Good  Cinna,  take  this  paper, 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  prsetor's  chair. 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it ;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window :  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue :  all  this  done. 
Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius,  there? 

Cin,  All  but  Metelius  Cimber;  and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  bouse.     Well,  I  will  hie. 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 

Cos.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 

[JKrtY  Cinna. 

**  The  old  copy  reads,  ' /*  favours*    Favour  here  is  put  (ot 
appear ancti  loolc,  countenance :  Vo  fcBoowT  \%\n  T«M«i&fe« 
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Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will,  yet,  ere  day. 
See  Brutus  at  his  house :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already ;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Casca.  O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts : 
And  that,  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
Qis  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy. 
Will  change  to  virtue,  and  to  worthiness. 

Cos.  Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need  of 
him. 
You  have  right  well  conceited.     Let  us  go. 
For  it  is  after  midnight;  and,  ere  day. 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him.    [Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I*     The  same.     Brutus's  Orchard^. 

Enter  Brutus. 

Bru.  What,  Lucius!  ho  ! — 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars. 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day. — Lucius,  I  say ! — 
I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. — 
When,  Lucius,  when^?    Awake,  I  say:    What, 
a  Lucius ! 

'  Orchard  and  garden  appear  to  have  been  sjnonymons  with 
oar  ancestors.  lo  Romeo  and  Juliet  Capnlet's  garden  is  twice 
called  orchard.  The  word  was  anciently  written  hort-yard;  hot 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  this  points  at  the  Latin  hortus.  The 
word  is  from  the  Saxon  o)it26ap.*t>,  which  is  itself  put  for 
pyfLt;^eap.*t>,  a  place  for  herbs.  In  a  subsequent  scene  of  this 
play  orchard  is  again  used  for  garden:'^ 

* he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 

His  private  arbours,  and  new  planted' orcAorcb 
On  this  side  Tyber.' 
3  Slee  vol.  i.  p..26 ;  and  note  on  King  Richard  11.  K«^\.  \\«  ^«.^. 
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Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Caird  you,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius: 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit 

Bru,  It  must  be  by  his  death:  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him. 
But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crown'd : — 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the  ques- 
tion. 
It  is  the  bright  day,  that  brings  forth  the  adder; 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  hini?r— 

That;— 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him. 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  *  from  power :  And  to  speak  truth  of  Caesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway 'd 
More  than  his  reason.    But  'tis  a  common  proof  ^ 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face : 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  utmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
Py  which  he  did  ascend^:  So  Caesar  may; 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.    And,  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 

^  Shakspeare  usually  xises  remorse  for  pity,  tend^ness  of  heart. 
^  i.  e.  a  matter  proved  bj  common  experience, 
^        *  The  aspirer  once  attain'd  unto  the  top, 

Cuts  off  those  means  by  which  himself  g^ot  up : 
And  with  a  harder  hand,  and  straighter  rein, 

Doth  curb  that  looseness  he  did  find  before :' 

Doubting  the  occasion  like  might  serve  again ; 

His  own  example  makes  him  fear  the  more.' 

DanieVs  Ci^U  Wars,  1602. 
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Fashion  it  thus ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 
Would  run  to  these,  and  these  extremities : 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which,  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind^^  grow  mis- 
chievous, 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  The  taper  bumeth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  seal'd  up ;  and,  I  am  sure. 
It  did  not  lie  there,  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bru,  Get  you  to  bed  again,  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March ^? 

Luc.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru.  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

Luc.  I  will,  sir.  \^Exit. 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  so  much  light,  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[Opens  the  Letter,  and  reads. 
Brutus,  thou  steepest ;  awake,  and  see  thyself. 
Shall  Rome,  Sfc.     Speak,  strike,  redress! 

Brutus,  thou  steepest ;  awake, 

Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropp*d 
Where  I  have  took  them  up. 
Shall  Rome,  8fc.    Thus,  must  I  piece  it  out; 
Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe  ?  What ! 

Rome  ? 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king. 
Speak,  strike,  redress  ! — Am  I  entreated 

^  '  As  his  kind/  like  the  rest  of  his  species.  Thus  in  An^onj 
and  Cleopatra : — '  Yon  mast  think  this,  look  you,  the  wornn' 
[i.  e.  serpent]  will  do  his  Hm/.' 

7  The  old  copy  erroneouslj  reads,  '  ihe  first  of  March.'  The 
correction  was  made  by  Theobald  ',  as  was  the  £o\\oy«Va^. 

D  D^ 
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To  »peak,  and  strike?  O  Rome!  I  make  thee  pro- 
mise, 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  reeeivest 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus ! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

• 

Luc.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  days^. 

[Knock  within, 

BrUf.  Tis  good.     Go  to  the  gate;    somebody 
knocks.  [Exit  Lucius. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream : 
The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments, 
Are  then  in  council;  and  the  state  of  man^. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
Tlie  nature  of  an  insurrection^^. 

^  Here  again  the  old  copj  reads,  fifteen.     This  was  onlj  the 
dawn  of  the  fifteenth  when  the  boy  makes  his  report. 

*  The  old  Qopj  reads : — 

*  Are  then  in  council,  and  the  state  of  a  man/  &c. 
^°  There  is  a  long  and  fanciful,  but  erroneous  note  bj  Wa^ 
burton  on  this  passage,  which  is  curious,  as  being  one  of  his 
earliest  comments  on  Shakspeare,  addressed  to  Concanen,  when, 
in  league  with  Theobald  and  others,  he  teade  war  against  Pope. 
The  following  note,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blakeway,  is  quite  of  an- 
other character,  and  takes  with  it  my  entire  concurrence  and 
approbation  : — 

*  The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments/  &c. 
Mort(d  is  assuredly  deadly ;  as  it  is  in  Macbeth  : — 

* Come,  you  spirits. 

That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts.' 
By  instruments,  I  understand  our  bodily  powers,  our  members:: 
as  Othello  calls  his  eyes  and  hands  his  speculative  and  active 
instruments;  and  Menenius,  in  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  Sc.  1,  speaks 
of  the 

*  — ——  cranks  and  offices  of  manf 
•  The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins.' 
So  intending  to  paint,  aa  \ic  dioea  n^x'j  ^tk^^,>3Bi^  v(vw%xd  conflict 
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Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  *tis  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door, 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru,  Is  he  alone? 

Luc.  No,  sir;  there  are  more  with  him. 

Bru.  Do  you  know  them  ? 

Luc.  No,  sir ;  their  hats  are  phiek'd  about  their 
ears^ 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks. 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour  ^^ 

Bru.  Let  them  enter. 

[Exit  Lucius. 
They  are  the  faction.     O  conspiracy  ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 

which  precedes  the  commission  of  some  dreadful  crime;  he 
represents,  as  I  conceive  him,  the  genius,  or  soul,  consulting 
with  the  body,  and,  as  it  were,  questioning  the  limbs,  the  in- 
struments which  are  to  perform  this  deed  of  death,  whether 
they  can  undertake  to  bear  her  out  in  the  affair,  whether  they 
€an  screw  up  their  courage  to  do  what  she  shall  enjoin  them. 
The  tumultuous  commotion  of  opposing  sentiments  and  feelings 
produced  by  the  firmness  of  the  souJ,  contending  with  the  secret 
misgivings  of  the  body;  during  which  the  mental  faculties  are, 
though  not  actually  dormant,  yet  in  a  sort  of  waking  stupor, 
'  crushed  by  one  overwhelming  image,'  is  finely  compared  to  a 
phantasm  or  a  hideous  dream,  and  by  the  state  of  man  sufi^ering 
the  nature  of  an  insurrection.  Tibalt  has  something  like  it  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet: — 

'  Patience  perforce  with  wilful  choler  meeting. 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting.' 
And  what  Macbeth  says  of  himself,  in  a  situation  nearly  allied 
to  this  of  Brutus,  will  in  some  degree  elucidate  the  passage: — 
'  My  thoughts,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  stat^  oftnan,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise.' 
And  again,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Ulysses  says : — 

* 'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 

Klmfdom^d  Achilles  in  commction  rages,     . 
And  batters  down  himself.' 
'*  See  Act  L  Sc,  'i,  note  13. 
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When  evils  are  most  free?  O,  then,  by  day. 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?   Seek  none,  con- 
spiracy ; 
Hide  it  in  smiles,  and  affability: 
For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  ^^  on. 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Cinna,  Me- 

TELLUS  CiMBER,  andTREBOl^IUS. 

Cas.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest; 
Good  morrow,  Brutus :  Do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru.  I  have  been  up  this  hour;  awake,  all  night. 
Know  I  these  m^n,  that  come  along  with  you? 

Cas,  Yes,  every  man  of  them ;  and  no  man  h^re, 
But  honours  you :  and  every  one  doth  wish, 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself. 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru,  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cos.  This  Decius  Brutus. 

Bru,  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cm.  This,  Casca;  this,  Cinna; 
And  this,  Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night? 

Cas.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ?         [  They  whisper. 

Dec.  Here  lies  the  east :  Doth  not  the  day  break 
here? 

Casca.  No. 

Cin.  O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth;  and  yon  gray  lines^ 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casca.  You  shall  confess,  that  you  are  both  de* 
ceiv'd. 
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)re,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 

bich  is  a  great  way  growing  on  *the  south, 

eighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 

Dfie  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  north 

3  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 

inds  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru,  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 

Cos,  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Bru.  No,  not  an  oath :  If  not  the  face^^  of  men, 

le  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse, — 

these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes, 

id  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ; 

•  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on, 

11  each  man  drop  by  lottery  ^^.     But  if  these, 

3  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 

»  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 

'^  Johnson  thus  explains  this  passage;  in  which,  with  a  view 
rbaps  to  imitate  the  abrupt  oess  of  discourse,  Shakspeare  has 
istructed  the  latter  part  without  any  regard  to  the  beginning. 
he  face  of  men*  is  the  *  countenancef  the  regard,  the  esteem  of 
!  public ;'  in  other  terms,  honour  and  reputation :  or  the /ac6  of 
n  may  mean  *  the  dejected  look  of  the  people.'     Thus  Cicero 
Catilinam: — '  Nihil  hornm  ora  yultusque  moverunt.' 
Gray  may  perhaps  support  Johnson's  explanation : 
*  And  read  their  history  in  a  nations  eyes,* 
ison  thoaght  we  should  read,  '  the  faith  of  men ;'  to  which, 
says,  the  context  evidently  gives  support : — 

* what  other  bond. 

Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 

And  will  not  palter,'  &c. 
le  speech  is  formed  on  the  following  passage  in  North's  Plu- 
•ch: — *T\\e  conspirators  having  never  taken  oath  together, 
r  taken  or  given  any  caution  or  assurance,  nor  binding  them- 
Ives  one  to  another  by  any  religious  oaths,  they  kept  the 
itter  so  secret  to  themselves,'  &c. 

^*  Steevens  thinks  there  may  be  an  allusion  here  to  the  cns- 
n  of  decimation,  i.  e.  the  selection  by  lot  of  every  tenth  sdldier 
a  general  mutiny  for  punishment.  The  poet  speaks  of  this 
Coriolanqs : — 

'  By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death 
Take  thou  thy  fate.' 
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The  melting  spirits  of  women ;  then,  countrymen, 

What  need  we  aif  j  spur  but  our  own  cause, 

To  prick  us  to  redress  ?  what  other  bond, 

Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 

And  will  not  palter  ^^?  and  what  other  oath. 

Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd. 

That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it? 

Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous^^ 

Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 

That  welcome  wrongs ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 

Such  creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 

The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprize, 

Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits. 

To  think,  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance, 

Did  need  an  oath ;  when  every  drop  of  blood. 

That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 

Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy, 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  from  him. 

Cos.  But  what  of  Cicero?  Shall  we  sound  him? 
I  think,  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Casca*  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

Cin.  No,  by  no  means. 

Met.  O  let  us  have  him ;  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion  ^7, 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds : 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands ; 
Our  youths,  and  wildness,  shall  no  whit  appear. 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

'^  To  paUer  is  to  shuffle,  to  equivocate ;  to  go  from  eogage- 
meiits  once  made. 

IS  Though  cautehus  is  often  used  for  wary,  oircnmspect,  by  old 
writers,  the  context  plainly  shows  that  Shakspeare  uses  it  here 
for  artfiilf  insidious;  opposed  to  honesty.  It  is  used  in  Gorioli- 
DQs,  Act  ir.  So.  1,  in  the  same  sense. 

^^  i.  e.  character.  Thus  in  King  Heiiry  lY.  Part  I.  Act  t. 
Sc.  4  :— 

*  Thou.  Viasi  reAeem'd.  VVi^  lo%l  opuuon.' 
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Bru,  0»  name  him  ^oC;  let  us  not  break  ^  with  him; 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

C€i8,  Then  leave  him  out. 

Caaca, .  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec.  Shall  no  man  ebe  be  touch'd  but  only  Caesar  ? 

Cos,  Decius,  well  urg'd  \- — I  think  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar:  We  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver;  and,  you  know,  his  means> 
If  he  improves  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far. 
As  to  annoy  us  all :  which  to  prev^it, 
Let  Antony,  and  Caesar,  fall  together.  ' 

Bru.  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius 
Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs; 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy^^  afterwards: 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar; 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood : 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit, 
And  not  dismember  Caesar !  But,  alas, 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it!  And,  gentle  friends. 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully ; 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds  ^ : 

*^  Let  us  not  break  the  matter  to  him. 

*^  Erwy  here,  as  almost  always  bj  Shakspeare,  is  used  for 
malice. 

^        *  Gradive,  dedisti, 

Ne  qaa  manus  yatem,  ne  quid  mortalia  bello 
L»dere  tela  qaeaat,  sanotnm  et  venerabile  Diti 
Fanns  erat.'  Smius  Tkeb^  vU.  1. 696. 

The  following  passage  of  the  old  translation  or  Plutarch  was 
probably  in  the  poet's  thoughts : — '  Caesar  turned  himself  no- 
where but  he  was  stricken  at  by  some,  and  still  naked  swords 
in  his  face,  and  was  hacked  and  mangkd  amou^  \Xi«mjDA  aNV^ 
bedgt  taken  ofhtnters* 
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And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage. 
And  after  i^eem  to  chide  them.     This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious : 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm. 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off. 

Cos,                                   Yet  I  do  fear  him: 
For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar, 

Bru.  Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him: 
If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself;  take  thought ^^,  and  die  for  Caesar: 
And  that  were  much  he  should;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Treb.  There  is  no  fear  in  him;  let  him  not  die; 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[Clock  strikes, 

Bru.  Peace,  count  the  clock. 

Cos,  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treb.  'Tis  time  to  part. 

Cas,  But  it  is  doubtful  yet, 

Whe'r^*  Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no: 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late ; 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies*^: 

31  To  take  thought  is  to  grieve^  to  he  troubled  in  mind.   See  note 
on  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  Sc.  5  ;   and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  iii. 
So.  2.     *  My  bodie  surely  is  well,  or  in  good  case ;  bat  /  take 
thought,  or  my  minde  is  full  of  fancies  and  troable.' — Baret. 
22  Whether: 

^  '  Qaite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 

Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremoniesJ' 
Main  opinion  ajixed  opinion,  genertd  estipuUion,     Thus  in  Troilns 
and  Cressida: — 

'  Why  then  should  we  our  main  opinion  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man  V 
Fantasy  was  used  for  imagination  ot  conceit  va.  Shaks^are's 
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may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies,  - 
be  unaecustom'd  terror  of  this  night, 
.nd  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers, 
[ay  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

Dec,  Never  fear  that:  If  he  be  so  resolv'd, 

can  o'ersway  him :  for  he  loves  to  hear, 

hat  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees, 

.nd  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes  ^^, 

ions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers : 

!ut,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flatterers, 

[e  says,  he  does ;  being  then  most  flattered. 

et  me  work : 

or  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent; 

Lnd  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cos,  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bra,  By  the  eighth  hour:  Is  that  the  uttermost? 

Cin.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 

Met.  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard, 

ne ;  bat  the  following  passage  from  Lavateras  on  Ghostes  and 
[>irite8,1672,  may  elucidate  its  meaning  in  the  present  instance : 
-'  Snidas  maketh  a  difference  between  pkuntiuma  and  phantasia, 
jing  that  phantasma  is  an  imagination  or  appearance  of  a  sight 
'  thing  which  is  not,  as  are  those  sights  which  men  in  their 
eepe  do  thinke  thej  see ;  but  that  phantttsia  is  the  seeing  of 
lat  only  which  is  in  yerj  deede.'  Ceremonies  signify  omens  or 
gns  deduced  from  sacrifices  or  other  ceremonial  rites.    Thus 

a  subsequent  passage : — 

'  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies. 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.' 

^*  Unicorns  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by  one,  who,  running 
shind  a  tree,  eluded  the  violent  push  the  animal  was  making 
:  him,  so  that  his  horn  spent  its  force  on  the  trunk,  and  stuck 
st,  detaining  the  animal  till  he  was  despatched  by  the  hunter, 
his  is  alluded  to  by  Spenser,  F.  Q.  b.  ii.  c.  5 ;  and  by  Chap- 
an,  in  his  Bussy  D'Ambois,  1607.  Bears  are  reported  to  have 
)en  surprised  by  means  of  a  mirroff  which  they  would  gaze 
I,  affording  their  pursuers  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  surer 
m.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Claudian.  Elephants 
ere  seduced  into  pitfalls,  lightly  covered  with  hurdles  and 
irf,  on  which  a  proper  bait  to  tempt  them  was  placed.  Se« 
liny's  Natural  History,  b.  viii. 

yOJj.  VIII,  EEi 
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Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey ; 
I  wonder,  none  of  yon  ha^e  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  foy  him^: 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I'll  fasluon  him. 

Cos.  The  morning  comes  upon  us :  Well  leave 
you,  Brutus:— 
Andy  friends,  disperse  yourselves :  but  all  remember 
What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true 
Romans. 

Bru.  Gx>od  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily; 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on^^  our  purposes; 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do. 
With  untir'd  spirits,  and  formal  constancy: 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Brutus. 
Boy !  Lucius ! — ^Fast  asleep ? — It  is  no  matter; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber: 
Thou  hast  no  figures^,  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  <if  men ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enter  Portia. 

Por.  Brutus,  my  lord! 

Bru,  Portia,  what  mean  you?  Wherefore  rise 
you  noW? 
It  is  not  for  your  health,  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 

Par,  Nor  for  yours  neither.   You  have  ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed :  And  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about. 
Musing,  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across : 

^  i.  e.  by  his  house ;  make  that  joar  way  home. 

^  '  Let  not  our  faces  put  on ;  that  is,  w§ar  or  show  oar  desi^s.' 

^  Shapes  created  bj  imaginatioD. 
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And  when  I  ask'd  yon  what  the  matter  was^ 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks : 
I  urg'd  you  further;  then  you  scratch'd  your  head^. 
And  too  impatientJy  stamp'd  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted^  yet  you  answer'd  not; 
Buty  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand. 
Gave  sign  {or  me  to  leave  you:  So  I  did; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience. 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled;  and,  withal. 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour, 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape. 
As  it  hath  much  prevail'd  on  your  condition^, 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.     Dear  my  lord. 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru,  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 

Par.  Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health. 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru.  Why,  so  I  do: — Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

Par.  Is  Brutus  sick?  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  mommg?  What,  is  Brutus  sick; 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night? 
And  tempt  the  rheumfy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness?  No,  my  Brutus; 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind. 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of:  And,  upon  my  knees, 
I  charm  you  ^9,  by  my  once  commended  beauty. 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 

^  Condition  is  temper,  disposition,  demeanour.  See  yoL  iii. 
p.  123,  note  13. 

^  '  I  charm  jon/  This^is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  which 
Pope  and  Haniiier  changed  to  '  I  ehiarge  you,*  mtYkQultiA^««ik\Vj, 
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Which.did  incorporate  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  uufold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy-;  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you :  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

Par,  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you?  Am  I  yourself. 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort,  or  limitation; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes?   Dwell  I  but  in  th( 

suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure?  If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife^. 

Bru.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart  ^^. 

To  charm  is  to  invoie  or  entreat  hj  words  or  other  fascinatbj 
means.  '  Thas  in  Cymbeline : — 

* ' *tis  joar  graces 

That  from  mj  mutest  conscience  to  my  tongae 
Charms  this  report  ont.' 
^  The  general  idea  of  this  part  of  Portia's  speech  is  takei 
from  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch.     Lord  Sterline,  in  hi: 
Julius  Caesar,  1607,  uses  similar  language: — 

<  I  was  not,  Brutus,  match'd  with  thee,  to  be 

A  partner  only  of  thy  board  and  bed ; 
Each  servile  whore  in  those  might  equal  me. 

That  did  herself  to  nought  but  pleasure  wed. 
No ; — Portia  spous'd  thee  with  a  mind  t'  abide 

Thy  fellow  in  all  fortunes,  good  or  ill, 
With  chains  of  mutual  loye  together  tied. 
As  those  that  have  two  breasts,  one  heart,  two  souls,  one 
will.' 
'^  These  glowing  words  have  been  adopted  by  Gray  in  hi: 
celebrated  Ode : — 

'  Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart.' 
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Par.  If  t^  were  trae,  then  should  I  know  this 
secret. 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife: 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well  reputed ;  Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  father'd,  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels^  I  will  not  disclose  them: 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy. 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh :  Can  I  bear  that  with  patience. 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

Bra.  O  ye  gods. 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife ! 

[Knocking  within. 
Hark,  hark !  one  knocks :  Portia,  go  in  a  while ; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. 
All  the  charactery*^  of  my  sad  brows: — 
Leave  me  with  haste.  [Eosit  Portia. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Lioarius. 

Lucius,  who  is  that  knocks  ? 
Xuc.  Here  is  a  sick  man,  that  would  speak  with  you. 
JBru.  Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of. — 
Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarius !  how  ? 
iig.  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  feeble  tongue. 
Bru.  O,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave 
Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief?  'Would,  you  were  not  sick! 

*^  Charactery  is  defined  '  writing  by  characters  or  strange 
marks/  Bmtas  therefore  means  that  he  will  divulge  to  her  the 
secret  cause  of  the  sadness  marked  on  his  coontenance.  In 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  v.  Sc.  1,  it  is  said,  *  Fairiea 
nse  flowers  for  their  charactery* 
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Zig.  I  am  Dot  sick;  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour  ^. 

Bru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome ! 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins ! 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist^,  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now  bid  me  run. 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What's  to  do  ? 
.  Bru,  A  piece  of  work,  that  will  make  sick  men 
whole. 

Z^.  But  are  not  some  whole,  that  we  must  make 

sick? 

Bru.  That  must  we  also.   What  it  is,  my  Oaius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig,  Set  on  your  foot; 

Andy  with  a  heart  new-fir'd,  I  follow  you, 

"  This  is  from  Platarch's  Life  of  Braias,  as  translated  bj 
North : — *  Brutus  went  to  see  him  being  sicke  in  his  bedde,  and 
sajed  unto  him,  O  Ligarins,  in  what  a  time  art  thou  sicke?  Liga- 
rius,  rising  up  in  his  bed  and  taking  him  hj  the  right  hande, 
sajed  unto  him,  Brutus,  if  thou  hast  any  great  enterptise  in  hande 
worthie  of  thy  selfe,  I  am  whole.*  Lord  Sterline  has  also  intro* 
duced  this  passage  into  his  Julius  Caesar.  Shakspeare  has  giren 
to  Romans  the  manners  of  his  own  time.  It  was  a  common 
practice  in  England  for  those  who  w^e  sick  to  wear  a  kerchief 
on  their  heads,  and  still  continues  among  the  common  people  in 
many  places.  '  If  (says  Fuller)  this  county  [Cheshire]  bath 
bred  no  writers  in  that  faculty  [physic],  the  wonder  is  the  less, 
if  it  be  true  what  I  read,  that  if  any  there  be  sick,  they  make 
him  a  posset  and  tye  a  kerchief  on  his  head,  and  if  that  will  not 
mend  him,  then  God  be  merciful  to  him.' — Worthies.  Cheshire, 
p.  180. 

^  Here  and  in  all  other  places  Shakspeare  uses  exorcist  for 
one  who  raises  spirits,  not  one  who  lays  them ;  but  it  has  been 
citroneously  said  that  he  is  singular  in  this  use  of  the  word. 
See  Tol.  iii.  p.  336,  note  31. 
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To  do  I  know  not  what :  but  it  suflBceth, 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

JSru.  Follow  me  then. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.     A  Room  in  Ca&sar's  Palace, 

Thunder  and  Lightning,     Enter  C^sar,  in  his 

Night-gown, 

Cubs.  Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at  peace 
to-night: 
Thrice  hath  Calphumia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
Help,  ho  J  they  murder  Ccesar! — Who's  within? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord? 

Cces,  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice. 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

Serv,  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

Enter  Calphurnia. 

Cal,    What  mean  yon,  Caesar?   Think  you  to 
walk  forth  ? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

Cas,  Caesar  shall  forth:  The  things  thatthreat- 
en'd  me, 
Ne'er  look'd  but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cal.  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies^, 

*  Never  paid  a  regard  to  prodigies  or  omens.  See  note  23, 
in  the  preceding  scene.  The  adjective  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
in  The  Devil's  Charter,  1607 :—  ♦ 

'  The  devil  hath  provided  in  his  covenant 
I  should  not  cross  myself  at  any  time, 
I  never  was  so  ceremonious.* 
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Yet  now  they  (right  me.    Tl^re  is  one  within. 

Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 

Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 

A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 

And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  jrielded  up  their  dead  ^ : 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 

In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war^, 

Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled^  in  the  air. 

Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 

And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 

O  Caesar !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 

And  I  do  fear  them. 

CcBs.  What  can  be  avoided. 

Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Caesar  shsJl  go  forth;  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 

Cal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 
princes^. 

'  Shakspeare  has  adTerted  to  this  again  in  Hamlet : — 
*  A  little  ere  the  mighty  Julias  fell 
The  graTes  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  streets  of  Rome.' 

'  '  Visae  per  coelnm  concarrere  acies,  nitilantia  arma,  et  sabito 
nnbinm  igne  collncere,'  &c. — Tadtua  Hist,  b.  v. 

*  To  hurth  is  to  clash  or  move  with  yiolence  and  noise.  See 
As  Yon  Like  It,  toI.  iii.  p.  195,  note  29. 

^  This  may  haye  been  suggested  by  Suetonius,  who  relates 
that  a  blazing  star  appeared  for  seven  days  together  daring  the 
celebration  of  games,  instituted  by  Augustus,  in  honour  of  Ju- 
lius. The  common  people  believed  that  this  indicated  his  recep- 
tion among  the  gods,  his  statues  were  accordingly  ornamented 
with  its  figure,  and  medals  struck  on  which  it  was  represented; 
one  of  them  is  engraved  in  Mr.  Donee's  Illustrations,  vol.  ii. 
p.  82 ;  from  whence  this  note  is  taken.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  in  his  Defensative  against  the  Poison  of  supposed 
Prophecies,  1683,  says,  '  Ne&t  to  the  shadows  and  pretences 
of  experience  (which  have  been  met  with  all  at  large),  they 
seem  to  brag  most  of  the  strange  events  which  follow  (for  the 
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Cces,  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  ^ ; 
lie  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
)f  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
t  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear; 
>eeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
l^ill  come,  when  it  will  come. 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 

What  say  the  augurers? 

Sbrv.They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth  to-day « 
Mucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
liey  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

C<BS,  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice^ : 
!aesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
f  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear, 
^o,  Caesar  shall  not :  Danger  knows  full  well, 
liat  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 

ost  part)  after  blazing  starres ;  as  if  they  were  the  smnmoiiseff 
r  Grod  to  call  princes  to  the  seat  of  j  advent.  The  sorest  way 
)  shake  their  painted  bulwarkes  of  experience  is,  by  making- 
[aine  that  neither  princes  always  dye  when  comets  blaze,  nor 
)mets  eyer  (i.  e.  always)  when  princes  dye.*  In  this  work  is  a 
irions  anecdote  of  Qneen  Elizabeth, '  then  lying  at  Richmond, 
ding  dissuaded  from  looking  on  a  eomet;  with  a  courage  equal 
•  the  greatness  of  her  state  she  caused  the  windowe  to  be  sette 
yen,  and  said,  jocto  est  aha — the  dice  are  thrown.' 

'  '  When  some  of  his  friends  did  counsel  him  to  have  a  guard 
r  the  safety  of  his  person,  he  would  neyer  consent  to  it ;  but 
id,  it  was  better  to  die  once  than  always  to  be  afraid  of  death.' 
-NortVa  Pbaareh, 

Lord  Essex,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Rutland,  observes,  '  That  as 
s  which  dieth  nobly  doth  live  for  ever,  so  he  thai  doth  live  in 
or  doth  die  continually,* — And  Marston,  in  his  Insatiate  Count- 
is,  1613: — 

'  Fear  is  my  vassal ;  when  I  frown  he  flies : 
A  hundred  times  in  Hfe  a  coward  dies.* 
^  Johnson  remarks,  '  That  the  ancients  did  not  place  courage- 

the  heart'  Mr.  Douce  observes,  that  he  had  forgotten  hi» 
assies  strangely,  as  he  has  shown  by  several  extracts  from 
irgil  and  Ovid. 
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We  were®  two  lions  Ikter'd  in  one  diEiy, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible; 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth  ^. 

CaL  Alas,  my  lord. 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence* 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day :  Call  it  my  fear» 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house>  and  not  your  own. 
We*ll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house ; 
And  he  shall  say,  you  are  not  well  to-day : 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

C<BS.  Mark  Antony  shall  say,  I  am  not  weU; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Decius. 

Here's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 
Dec.    Caesar,  all  hail  I   Good  morrow^  worthy 
Caesar: 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

®  The  old  reads,  'We  heare,*  &c.  The  emendatioa  was  made 
bj  Theobald.    Upton  pr^osed  to  read,  *  We  are,*  &e. 

^  Stoevens  obsenres,  that  any  speech  of  Caesar,  throaghoat 
this  scene,  will  appear  to  disadvantoge,  if  compared  with  the  fol- 
lowing, pat  into  his  mouth  bj  May  in  the  seventh  book  of  his 
SnpplemMit  to  Lnoan : — 

*  —  Plus  me  Calphnmia  Inctas, 
Et  lachrymsB  movere  toe,  qnam  tristia  Tatnm 
Responsa,  infaustie  Tolucres^  ant  nlla  diersm 
Vana  saperstitio  poterant.    Ostenta  timere 
Si  nnno  inoiperem,  qnae  non  mihi  tempora  posthac 
Anxia  transirent?  quae  Inx  jacunda  maneret? 
Ant  quae  libertas  ?  frnstra  servire  ttmori 
(Dam  neo  lace  &ai,  nee  mortem  arcere  licebit) 
Cog^r,  et  hole  oapiti  quod  Roma  yeretar,  uraspeac 
Jas  dabit,  et  vanas  semper  dominabitor  aag^r.' 
'  There  cannot  (says  Mr.  Boswell)  be  a  stronger  proof  of  Shak- 
speare*s  want  of  classical  knowledge  than  the  boastful  langaage 
he  has  put  into  the  month  of  the  most  accomplished  man  of  all 
antaqnity,  who  was  not  more  admirable  for  his  achieTement»» 
than  for  the  dignified  simj^eity  wi<b  which  he  hae  recorded 
them.* 
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Get.  And  yoo  are  come  in  Yery  happy  time, 
To  bear  my  greetisg  to  the  senators, 
And  tell  them,  Ihat  I  will  not  come  to-day : 
Cannot^  is  false;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser: 
I  will  not  come  to-day :  Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Col,  Say,  he  is  sick. 

C(BS.  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far. 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  gray-breads  the  truth ; 
Decius,  go  tell  them,  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me  know  some  cause, 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at,  when  I  tell  them  so. 

CStet.  The  cause  is  in  my  will,  I  will  not  come; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction. 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know ; 
Calphumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statua^^, 
Which,  like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  dieir  hands  in  it. 
And  these  doth  she  apply  for  warnings  and  portents. 
And  evils  imminent;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted ; 
It  was  a  vision,  fair  and  fortunate : 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd, 

*®  The  old  copy  reads  statue ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Reed  beyond  controyersy  that  statua  was  prononnced  as  a  tri- 
syllable by  our  ancestors,  and  hence  generally  written  statua. 
Thus  in  Lord  Bacon's  Advanoement  of  Learning,  ed.  1633, 
p.  88: — '  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true  pictures  or  sttUuaeM 
of  Cyras,  Alexander,  Caesar,  no,  nor  of  the  kings  or  great  per- 

sonagres  of  much  later  years/    Again :  ' without  which  the 

history  of  the  world  seems  to  be  as  the  staiua  of  Polyphemus, 
with  his  eye  out/ 
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Signifies  that  from  you  great  Borne  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood :  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relicks,  and  cognizance  ^^.     . 
This  by  Calphumia's  dream  is  signified.. 

C(B8,  And  this  way  have  .you  well  expounded  it 
Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say : 
And  know  it  now :  The  senate  have  concluded 
To  give,  this  day,  a  crown  to  mighty  Cassar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word,  you  will  not  come, 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  r^nder'd,  for  some  one  to  say. 
Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time^ 
When  CcBsar^s  wtfe  shall  meet  with  better  dreams. 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
Lo,  CcBsar  is  afraid? 

Pardon  me,  Caesar;  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable  ^^. 

CiBS,  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Cal- 
phurnia? 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go : — 

Enier  Publius,  Brutus,  Lioarius,  Metellus, 
Casca,  Trebonius,  and  Cinna. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 
.  Pub.  Good  morrow,  Caesar. 

CcBs.  Welcome,  Publius.— 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too  ? — 
Good  morrow,  Casca. — Caius  Ligarius, 
Caesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy, 

^^  At  the  execntioD  of  seyeral  of  oor  ancient  nobility,  martyrs, 
&c.  we  are  told  that;  handkerchiefs  were  tinctur^  with  their 
blood,  and  preserved  as  affectionate  or  salutary  memorials  of 
the  deceased. 

"  '  And  reason,  or  propriety  of  coniduct  and  language,  is  sab- 
ordinate  to  my  love.' 
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As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean. — ' 
What  is't  o'clock? 

Bru,  Csesar,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

CcBs,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

-  ■  ■        ■  3  •        ■ 

Enter  Antony. 

See !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'nights. 

Is  notwithstanding  up:- 

Good  morrow,  Antony. 

Ant,  So  to  most  noble  Csesar. 

Cces,  Bid  them  prepare  within : — 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna : — Mow,  Metellus : — ^What,  Trebonius ! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ; 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

2Ve6.  Caesar,  I  will: — and  so  near  will  I  be, 

[Aside. 
That  your  best  friends' shall  wish  I  had  been  further. 

C<E8.  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine 

■'■■■■  with  me ; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 

Bru,  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar,, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  same,     A  Street  near  the  Capitol. 

Enter  Artemidorus,  reading  a  Paper, 

Art,  Caesar,  beware  of  Brutus;  take  heed  of 
Cassius;  come  not  near  Casca;  have  an  eye  to 
Cinna;  trust  no^  Trebonius;  mark  well  Metellus 
Cimber;  Decius  Brutus  loves  thee  not;  thou  hast 
toronged  Caius  Ligarius.  There  is  hut  one  mind  in 
all  these  men,  and  it  is  bent  against  C^^^t.   I^  t^uyu. 

VOL.  VIll.  Y  ¥ 
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be^st  not  immortal,  look  eibout  you:   Security  gwa 

way  to  conspiracy.     The  mighty  gods  defend  thee! 

Thyhver,  Artemidorus. 

Here  will  I  stand,  till-  Ceesar  pass  along> 

And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 

Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation^. 

If  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar,  thou  may  *st  live ; 

If  not,  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive^.     [Exit, 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same.     Another  Part  of  the  same  Street,  before 

the  House  of  Brutus. 

Enter  Portia  and  Lucius. 

Par.  I  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone : 
Why  dost  thou  stay^? 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

Par.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again, 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  should'st  do  there. — 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue ! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! — 
Art  thou  here  yet? 

Luc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do? 

'  Emulaiion  is  here  used  in  its  old  sense,  of  eoTioas,  or  fac- 
tious rivalrj.     See  Troilns  and  Cressida,  Act  ii.  So.  3,  note  37. 
3  '  The  fates  Join  with  traitors  in  contriving  thj  destroction.' 
*  Sbakspeare  has  expressed  the  pertarbation  of  King  Richard 
the  Third's  mind  by  the  same  incident : — 

*  — Dull  unmindful  villain ! 

Why  stayest  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  the  duke? 
Cat,  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  highness'  pleasure. 
What  from  your  grace  I  shall  deliver  to  him.* 
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Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else? 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  els^  ? 

Par.  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy, if  thy  lord  look  weU, 
For  he  went  sickly  forth :  And  take  good  note, 
What  Caesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

Por.  Pr'ythee,  listen  well ; 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Luc.  Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Eater  Soothsayer*. 

Por.  Come  hither,  fellow : 

Which  way  hast  thou  been? 

Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

Par.  What  is't  o'clock? 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

Par.  Is  Caesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet;  I  go  to  take  my  stand. 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

Por.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  hast  thou  not? 

Sooth.  That  I  have,  lady :  if  it  will  please  Caesar 
To  be  80  good  to  Caesar,  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 

Por.  Why,  know'st  thou  any  harm's  intended 
towards  him  ? 

Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I 
fear  may  chance. 
Good  morrow  to  you.     Here  the  street  is  narrow : 
The  throng  that  follows  Caesar  at  the  heels, 
Of  senators,  of  praetors,  common  suitors, 

'  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  *  The  introduction  of  the  Soothsayer 
here  is  unnecessary,  and  improper.  All  that  he  is  made  to  say 
should  he  given  to  Artemidorus ;  who  is  seen  and  accosted  hy 
Portia  in  his  passage  from  his  first  stand  to  one  more  conve- 
nient.' 
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Will  croud  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death : 
I'll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  along.      [Exit. 
Por.  I  must  go  in. — Ah  me !  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is !  O  Brutus ! 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  ^enterprize !   • 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me: — Brutus  haUi  a  suit^, 
That  Caesar  will  not  grant. — O,  I  grow  faint: — 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord; 
Say,  I  am  merry :  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee. 

[Exeunt* 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.     The  same.     The  Capitol;  the  Senate 

sitting, 

A  Croud  of  People  in  the  Street  leading  to  the 
Capitol;  among  them  Artemidorus,  and  the 
Soothsayer.  Flourish,  Enter  C^sar,  Brutus, 
Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Metellus,  Tre- 
BONius,  CiNNA,  Antony,  Lepidus,  Popi- 
Lius,PuBLius,  and  O^Acrs. 

CcBs.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 

Sooth,  Ay,  Caesar ;  but  not  gone. 

Art,  Hail,  Caesar!  Read  this  schedule. 

Dec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read. 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art,  O,  Caesar,  read  mine  first;  for  mine's  a  suit 
That  touches  Caesar  nearer :  Read  it,  great  Caesar. 

CcBs,  What  touches  us  ourself,  shall  be  last  serv'd. 

^  These  words  Portia  addresses  to  Locias,  to  deceire  him, 
hj  assigning  a  false  caase  for  her  present  perturbation. 
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Art.  Delay  not,  Caesar ;  read  it  instantly. 
CcBs.  What,  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 
Piib,  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Cces.  What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street? 
Come  to  the  CapitoL 

C^SAR  enters  the  Capitol,  the  rest  following. 
All  the  Senators  rise. 

Pop.  I  wish,  your  enterprize  to-day  may  thrive. 

Cos.  What  enterprize,  Popilius  ? 

Pop.  Fare  you  well. 

[Advances  to  C^sar. 

Bru.  What  said  Popilius  Lena  ? 

Cos.  He  wish'd,  to-day  our  enterprize  might  thrive. 
I  fear  our  purpose  is  discover'd. 

Bru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Caesar :  Mark  him. 

CcLs.  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention. — 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done?  If  this  be  known,N 
Cassius  or  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back. 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant : 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes;    , 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change. 

Cos.  Trebonius  knows  his  time :  for,  look  you, 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[Exeunt  Antony  and  Trebonius.  Cjesar 
and  the  Senators  take  their  seats. 

Dec.  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber  ?  Let  him  go. 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 

Bru.  He  is  addressed  ^ :  press  near,  and  second 
him. 

Cm.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  ^  hand. 

'  i.  e.  he  is  ready. 

*  According  to  the  rules  of  modeni  gtMnmw  ^V^«^«vt^ 
shouJd  have  writieB  his  hand;   but  olYieT  inaVwaa^^  oS.  %vav^^ 
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CiBs.  Are  we  all  ready?  what  is  now  amiss, 
That  Caesar  and  his  senate  must  redress  ? 

Met,  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant 
Cffisar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart : —  ^Kneeling, 

CcBs,  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies, 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men ; 
And  turn  pre-ordinance^,  and  first  decree. 
Into  the  law  of  children^.     Be  not  fond. 
To  think  that  Cssar  bears  such  rebel  blood, 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 
Wit^  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean,  sweet  words, 
Low-crooked  curt'sies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished ;   - 
If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong;  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied^. 

false  concord  are  to  be  foand  in  bis  compositions.  Steeyens  is 
angry  with  Malone  for  laying  tbem  to  tbe  cbarge  of  the  poet, 
and  woald  transfer  them  to  tbe  player-editors  or  their  printer. 
Ritson  thinks  the  words '  Are  we  all  ready  V  should  be  giyen  to 
Cinna,  and  not  to  Caesar. 

3  Pre-ordinance  for  ordinance  already  established. 

*  The  old  copy  erroneonsly  reads,  '  the  lane  of  children.' 
Lowe,  as  anciently  written,  was  easily  confounded  with  lane. 

^  Ben  Jonson  has  shown  the  ridicule  of  this  passage  in  the 
Induction  to  The  Staple  of  News ;  and  notices  it  in  his  Disco- 
yeries  as  one  of  the  lapses  of  Shakspeare's  pen ;  bat  certainly 
without  that  maleyolence  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him:  and 
be  it  obseryed,  that  is  almost  the  only  passage  in  his  works 
which  can  justly  be  construed  into  an  attack  on  Shakspeare. 
He  has  been  accused  of  quoting  the  passage  unfaithfully ;  but 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  surmised,  and  Mr.  Giffbrd  is  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  passage  originally  stood  as  cited  by  Jonson ;  thus  :•— 
'  Met.  Csesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong. 
Cos.  Csesar  did  never  wrongs  but  with  just  cause.' 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  enAeavouTeA  \.o  d^fe\iA.  lVi«  passage  by  ob- 
servingt  that  vorong  is  not  a\^%^a  «i%^wi\v^\a.w»  v«nsv\«t  "wj«^\ 
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Met,  Is  there  no  yoice«more  worthy  than  my  own, 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar's  ear, 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother? 

Bru,  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Caesar; 
Desiring  thee,  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

CcBS.  What,  Brutus ! 

Cos.  Pardon,  Caesar;  Caesar,  pardon: 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall. 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

C<Bs,  I  could  be  well  mov^d,  if  I  were  as  you ; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me : 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true-fix'd,  and  resting  quality, 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks, 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine; 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place : 
So,  in  the  world ;  Tis  furnish'd  well  witfi  men, 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive^; 
Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion*^;  and,  that  I  am  he, 
Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this ; 
That  I  was  constant,  Cimber  should  be  banish'd. 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cin,  O  Caesar, 

and  that  Caesar  is  meant  to  say,  that  he  doth  not  inflict  any  eyil 
or  punishment  bat  with  jast  canse.  '  The  fact  seems  to  be  (says 
Mr.  Gifford),  that  this  verse,  which  closely  borders  on  absurdity, 
without  being  absolutely  absurd,  escaped  the  poet  in  the  heat 
of  composition ;  and  being  one  of  those  quaint  slips  which  are 
readily  remembered,  became  a  jocular  and  familiar  phrase  for 
reproving  (as  in  the  passage  of  Ben  Jonson's  Induction)  the 
perverse,  and  unreasonable  expectations  of  the  male  or  female 
gossips  of  the  day.' 

®  i.  e.  intelligent,  capable  of  apprehending. 

7  I.e.  "still  holds  his  place  unshaked  by  &mX.  ot  «c^vc\V».>C\v(\> 
of  which  the  object  is  to  move  the  person  addxe^^e^. 
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Cai$,  Hence !  Wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus? 

Dec.  Great  Caesar, 

Cces.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel? 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[Casca  stabs  CiESAR  in  the  Neck.     C^sar 
catches  hold  of  his  Arm.  He  is  then  stabbed 
by  several  other  Conspirators,  and  at  last 
by  Marcus  Brutus, 
Caes.  Ettu,  Brute^? — ^Then,  fall,  Caesar. 

[Dies.     The  Senators  and  People  retire  in 
confusion. 

'  Snetonias  sajs,  that  when  Caesar  pnt  Metellns  Cimber  hack, 
*  he  caaght  hold  of  Ciesar's  gowne  at  both  shoulders,  where- 
apoD,  as  he  cried  oat,  ThU  is  violence,  Cassias  came  in  second, 
fall  a  front,  and  wounded  him  a  little  beneath  the  throat.  Then 
Caesar,  catching  Cassias  by  the  arme,  thrust  it  through  with 
his  stile  or  writing  punches ;  and  with  that,  being  about  to  leap 
forward,  he  was  met  with  another  wound  and.  stayed.'  fieing 
then  assailed  on  all  sides,  '  with  three  and  twenty  he  was  stab- 
bed, during  which  time  he  gave  but  one  groan  (without  any 
word  uttered),  and  that  was  at  the  first  thrust;  though  some 
hare  written,  that,  as  Marcus  Brutus  came  running  upon  him, 
he  said,  Kai  av  tikvov,  and  thou  my  tonne.*  Holland's  Transla- 
tion, 1607.  Platarch  says,  that,  on  receiving  his  first  woond 
from  Casca, '  he  caught  hold  of  Casca's  sword,  and  held  it  hard; 
and  they  both  cried  out,  Caesar  in  Latin,  O  vile  traitor  Casca, 
what  doest  thou?  and  Casca,  in  Greek,  to  his  brother.  Brother, 
help  me.'  The  conspirators,  haying  then  compassed  him  on  eyerj 
side,  <  hacked  and  mangled  him,'  &c. ;  '  and  then  Brutus  him- 
self gaye  him  one  wound  aboye  the  privities.  Men  report  also, 
that  Caesar  did  still  defend  himself  against  the  reste,  running 
every  way  with  his  bodie ;  but  when  he  saw  Brutus  with  his 
sworde  drawen  in  his  hande,  then  he  pulledliis  gowne  over  his 
heade,  and  made  no  more  resistance.'  Neither  of  these  writers 
therefore  furnished  Shakspeare  with  this  exclamation.  It  oc- 
curs in  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  1600;  on 
which  he  formed  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.:— - 

<  Et  tu,  Brute?  Wilt  thou  sfab  Caesar  too?' 
And  is  translated  in  Caesar's  Legend,  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
168T  :— 

'  And  Brutus  thou  my  sonne,  quoth  I,  whom  erst 

I  loved  best.' 

The  words  probaYA^  ap^p^wft^oxv^vw^l  \ix>iv^<A<liAU!a^layoB 
the  Death  of  Cje&ar. 
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Cin.  Liberty !  Freedom !  Tyranny  is  dead ! — 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cos*  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out. 
Liberty y  freedom  y  and  enftanchisement ! 

Bru,  People,  and  senators !  be  not  affrighted ; 
Fly  not;  stand  still: — ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus^. 

Dec.  And  Cassius  too. 

Bru.  Where's  Publius? 

Cin.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.   Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend  of 
Caesar's 
Should  chance 

^rw.  Talk  not  of  standing ; — Publius,  good  cheer; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person. 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else :  so  tell  them,  PubUus. 

Ctis.  And  leave  us,  Publius;  lest  that  the  people. 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mischief. 

Bru.  Do  so; — and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed, 
But  we  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Trebonius. 

Cas.  Where's  Antony? 
«  Tre.  Fled  to  his  house  amass'd : 

Men,  wives,  and  children,  stare,  cry  out,  and  run, 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru.       Fates !  we  will  know  your  pleasures : — 
That  we  shall  die,  we  know;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Cas.  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life. 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit: 

^  We  have  now  taken  leave  of  Casoa.  Shakspeare  knew  that 
he  had  a  sufficient  number  of  heroes  on  his  hands,  and  was  glad 
to  lose  an  individual  in  the  crowd.  Casca's  singularity  of  man- 
ners would  have  appeared  to  little  advantage  amid  the  succeed^ 
ing  war  and  tumult. 
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So  are  we  Cassar's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death.— ^Stoop,  Romans,  stoop, 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place; 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads, 
Let's  all  cry.  Peace !  Freedom !  and  Liberty ! 

Cof.  Stoop  then,  and  wash.     How  many  ages 
hence. 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over. 
In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  ? 

Bru,  How  many  times  shall  Cxsar  bleed  in  sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along. 
No  worthier  than  the  dust? 

Cos,  So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  our  country  liberty. 

Dec,  What,  shall  we  forth  ? 

CcLS,  Ay,  every  man  away: 

Brutus  shall  lead;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru,  Soft,  who  comes  here  ?  A  friend  of  Antony's. 

Serv,  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down : 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say : 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest ; 
Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving: 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him ; 
Say,  I  fear'd  Caesar,  honour'd  him,  and  lov'd  him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe,  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd 
How  Caesar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living ;  but  will  follow 
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The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  thib  untrod  state. 
With  all  true  faith.     So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bra.  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman; 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place, 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  and,  by  my  honour. 
Depart  untouch'd. 

Serv,  I'll  fetch  him  presently. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Bru.  I  know,  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to 
friend. 

Cos.  I  wish,  we  may :  but  yet  have  I  a  mind. 
That  fears  him  much ;  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Bra.  But  here  comes  Antony. — Welcome,  Mark 
Antony. 

Ant.  O  mighty  Cassar!  Dost  thou  lie  so  low? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? — Fare  thee  well. — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend. 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank^^: 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death's  hour !  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  you,  if  you  bear  me  hard. 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke, 

*®  Johnson  explains  this:— •' liVlio  else  may  be  supposed  to 
have  ooertoippBd  his  equals,  and  grwm  too  ^k  for  the  pablic 
safety.'  This  explanation  will  derive  more  support  than  has 
jet  been  giren  to  it  from  the  following  speech  of  Oliver  in  As 
Yoa  Like  It,  Act  i.  So.  1,  when  incensed  at  the  high  bearing  of 
his  brother  Orlando:—'  Is  it  even  so?  begin  yon  to  grow  upon 
me  ?  I  will  ph jsick  yonr  rankness* 
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Fulfil  you  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die : 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 
As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off. 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O  Antony !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel. 
As,  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act, 
You  see  we  do ;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands. 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Home 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity). 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  part. 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  An- 
tony: 
Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts, 
Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence  ^^ 

Ccis,  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's, 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities  ^^. 

Bru,  Only  be  patient,  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear, 

'^  '  To  jou  (says  Bratus)  our  swords  have  leaden  poinU: 
our  arms,  strong  in  the  deed  of  malice  they  have  jast  performed, 
and  onr  hearts  united  like  those  of  brothers  in  the  action,  are 
jet  open  to  receive  you  with  all  possible  regard.'  This  expla- 
nation by  Steeyens  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  ingenioas^ 
and  yet  I  think  we  should  read,  as  he  himself  suggested:— 

*  Onr  arms  no  strength  of  malice.' 
which  would  render  the  passage  clear  without  a  commentary. 

*3  Mr.  Blakeway  observes,  that  Shakspeare  has  maintained 
the  consistency  of  Cassius's  character,  who,  being  selfish  and 
greedy  himself,  endeavours  to  influence  Antony  by  similar  mo- 
tives. Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  invariably  represented  a» 
disinterested  and  generous,  and  is  adorned  by  the  poet  with  so 
many  good  qualities,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  forget  thafc 
he  was  an  assassin. 
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And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause, 

Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him. 

Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ani.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand : 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you : — 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand ; — 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours ; — now  yours,  Metellus; 
Yours,  Cinna; — and,  my  yaliant  Casca,  yours; — 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Trebo-' 

nius. 
Gentlemen  all, — alas!  what  shall  I  say? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground. 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me. 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Caesar,  O,  'tis  true: — 
If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now, 
ShaU  it  not  grieve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death. 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace. 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes. 
Most  noble!  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds. 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood. 
It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  me,  Julius! — Here  wast  thou  bay'd,  brave 

hart: 
Here,  didst  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe  ^^. 

^^  Lethe  is  ased  by  many  old  writers  for  death, 

*  The  proudest  nation  that  great  Asia  nurs'd 
Is  now  extinct  in  lethe* 

Heywood^s  Iron  Age,  Part  II.  16S2. 

It  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  word  of  one  syllable  in  thi« 
sense ;  and  is  derived  from  lethumy  Lat.  Our  ancient  language 
was  also  enriched  with  the  derivatives /e<&a/,  lethality,  lethiferous^ 
&c. 

VOL.  VIII,  G  G 
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O  world !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart; 
And  thisy  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. — 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes. 
Dost  thou  here  lie ! 

Cos.  Mark  Antony, — > — 

Ani.  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius: 

The  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this ; 
Then,  in,a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cas.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Caesar  so; 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us? 
Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends ; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

Ant,  Therefore  I  took  your  hands ;  but  was,  in- 
deed, 
Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Cssar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  aU^^  and  love  you  all; 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons, 
Why,  and  wherein,  Caesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru,  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle : 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard. 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That's  all  I  seek: 

And  am  moreover  suitor,  that  I. may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  frii^nd. 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru,  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cos,  Brutus,  a  word  with  you. — 

You  know  not  what  you  do ;  Do  not  consent, 

[Aside, 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral : 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter? 

^*  This  grammatical  impropriety  is  still  so  prevalent  that  the 
omission  of  the  anomalous  s  would  give  some  uncouthness  to  tht 
soand  of  an  oihemuQ  iamW\vc  «vYt%%%\tici. 
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Bra.  By  your  pardon ; 

_     I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first. 

And  show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death : 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission; 
And  that  we  are  contented,  Caesar  shall 
Have  all  true  rites,  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more,  than  do  us  wrong. 

CcLS.  I  know  not  what  may  fall ;  I  like  it  not 

Bru.  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Caesar's  body. 
ITou  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us. 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar; 
And  say,  you  do't  by  our  permission ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  and  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going. 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

AnU  Be  it  $0 ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bra,  Prepare  the  body  then,  and  follow  us. 

[Exeunt  all  hat  Antony. 

AtU.  O,  pardon  me,  thou  piece  of  bleeding  earth. 
That  I  am  meeL  and  gentle  with  these  butchers ! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man. 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times  ^^. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips, 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue ! — 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men^^; 

^*  That  is,  in  the  course  of  times. 

1*  By  men  Antony  means  not  mankind  in  general,  but  those 
Romans  whose  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  conspirators,  or 
wish  to  revenge  Caesar's  death,  would  expose  them  to  wounds 
in  the  civil  wars  which  he  supposed  that  event  would  give  rise 
to.  The  generality  of  the  curse  is  limited  by  the  subsequent 
words, '  the  parts  of  Italy,'  and  '  in  these  confines.' 
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Domestick  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife, 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  with  the  hands  of  war; 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds  : 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  At^  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  Havock  ^^,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war ; 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

You  serve  Octavius  Caesar,  do  you  not? 

Serv.  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant  Caesar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome. 

Serv,  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming : 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,- — 
O  Caesar! [Seeing  the  Bod^» 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching;  for  mine  eyes, 

17  <  Cry  Havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.* 

Hwoch  was  the  word  by  which  declaration  'was  made,  in  tbe 
military  operations  of  old,  that  no  quarter  should  be  given :  as 
appears, '  the  OflSce  of  the  Constable  and  Mareschall  in  the  Tyme 
of  Werre'  included  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty. 

To  kt  slip  a  dog  was  the  technical  phrase  in  hunting  the  hart, 
for  releasing  the  hounds  from  the  leash  or  sUp  of  leather  by 
which  they  were  held  in  hand  until  it  was  judged  proper  to  let 
them  pursue  the  animal  chased.  Steele,  in  the  Tattler,  No.  137, 
and  some  others  after  him,  think  that,  by  the  dogs  of  warj  Jare, 
stoord,  and  famine  are  typified.  So  in  the  Chorus  to  Act  i.  of 
King  Henry  V. ; — 

* at  his  lieels, 

XeosVtf  in  like  Aoumif,  should /amtne,  Moorcf,  and  )ir«. 
Crouch  for  employment.' 
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Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine^ 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming? 

Sen).  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of 
Rome. 

Ant,  Post  back  with  speed ,  and  tell  him  what 
hath  chanc'd : 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  ^®  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet ; 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so;     Yet^  stay  a  while ; 
Thou  shalt  not  back,  till  I  hate  borne  this  corse. 
Into  the  market-place :  there  shall  I  try. 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men ; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

[Exeunt,  with  Cjesar's  Body, 

SCENE  II.     The  same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  a  Throng  6f 

Citizens. 

Cit.  We  will  be  satisfied ;  let  us  be  satisfied. 

Bru.  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience, 
,  friends. — 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street, 
And  part  the  numbers.-^ 
Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here ; 

'^  This  jingling  quibble  npon  Bome  and  room  has  oconrred 

before  in  Act  i.  Sc.  2 : — 

'  Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough.' 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  on  no  other  account  than  as  it  shows  the 

pronanciation  of  Rome  in  Shakspeare's  time.     So  in  Heywood's 

Rape  of  Xjncrece,  1638 : — 

* You  shall  have  my  rownt 

Mj  Rome  indeed ;  for  what  I  seem  to  be, 

Brutus  is  not,  but  born  great  JRome  to  tiee.^  ^ 

GG  ^ 
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Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him ; 
And  publick  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar's  death. 

1  Cit.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2  Cit.  I  will  hear  Cassius ;   and  compare  their 

reasons. 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[Exit  Cassius,  with  some  of  the  Citizens, 
Brutus  goes  into  the  Rostrum, 

3  Cit4  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended:  Silence! 
Bru,  Be  patient  till  the  last. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  ^  1  hear  me  for  my 
cause ;  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear :  believe 
me  for  mine  honour;  and  have  respect  to  mine 
honour,  that  you  may  believe :  censure  me  in  yoor 
wisdom ;  and  awake  your  senses,  that  you  may  the 
better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly, 
any  dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  tiiat 
Brutus'  Jove  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If 
then  that  friend  demand,  why  Brutus  rose  against 
Caesar,  this  is  my  answer, — Not  that  I  loved  Caesar 
less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather 
Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves ;  than  that 
Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men?  As  Cxsar 
loved  me,  I  weep  for  him;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I 
rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him :  but^ 

*  Warborton  thinks  this  speech  very  fine  in  its  kind^  thoagh 
unlike  the  laoonick  style  of  ancient  oratory  attributed  to  Bratos. 
Steevens  observes  that '  this  artificial  jingle  of  short  sentences 
was  affected  by  most  of  the  orators  of  Shakspeare's  time,  whether 
in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  rather 
as  an  imitation  of  the  false  eloquence  then  in  TOgue,  than  as  a 
specimen  of  laconick  brevity/  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Vol- 
taire, who  has  stolen  and  transplanted  into  his  tragedy  of  Brutus 
the  fine  speech  of  Antony  to  the  people,  and  has  unblushingly 
received  the  highest  compliments  upon  it  from  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Count  Algarotti,  and  others,  affects  to  extol  this  address 
of  Brutus,  while  he  is  most  disingenuously  silent  on  the  subject 
of  that  of  Antony,  wVilcb  \\e  c\vo%e  1q  ^mtIoIu« 
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as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him :  There  is  tears, 
for  his  love;  joy,  for  his  fortune;  honour,  for  his 
valour ;  and  death,  for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here 
so  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman?  If  any,  speak; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude,  that 
would  not  be  a  Roman?  If  any,  speak;  for  him 
have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile,  that  will  Hot 
love  his  country?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I 
offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Cit.  None,  Brutus,  none. 

[Several  speaking  at  once. 

Brus  Hien  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done 
no  more  to  Caesar^  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus. 
The  question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol : 
his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy; 
nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered 
death. 

Enter  Antony  and  Others,  with  Cesar's  Body. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony : 
who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the 
commonwealth ;  As  which  of  you  shall  not?  With 
this  I  depart ;  That,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  ^  for 
the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  my- 
self, when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my 
death. 

Cit.  Live,  Brutus,  live !  live ! 

1  Cit.  Bringhim  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 

2  Cit.  Give  him  a  statue  with  bis  ancestors. 

3  Lover  and  friend  were  synonymous  with  our  ancestors.  See 
Tol.  iii.  p.  66,  note  2.  It  would  not  have  been  again  noticed,  but 
for  Mr.  Reed's  whimsical  notion  that  it  was  not  authenticated  by 
examples,  and  that  Shakspeare  found  it  in  North's  Plutarch 
alone.  Malone  has  adduced  a  host  of  examples,  bat  any  old 
Latin  Dictionary,  under  the  word  ainkus,  would  serve  to  couCMAxk 
Mr.  Reed. 
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3  Cii,  Let  him  be  Caesar. 

4  Cit,  Csesar's  better  parts 
Shall  now  be  crowned  in  Brutus. 

1  Cit.  We'll  bring  him  to  his  house  with  shouts 

and  clamours. 
Bru.  My  countrymen, 

2  Cit.  Peace;  silence!  Brutus  speaks. 
1  Cit.  Peace,  ho! 

Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone. 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony : 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Caesar's  glories;  which  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allow'd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [Exit, 

1  Cit.  Stay,  ho !  and.  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  Cit,  Let  him  go  up  into  the  publick  chair; 
We'll  hear  him: — Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant,  Por  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholden  to  you. 

4  Cit.  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 

3  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake, 
He  finds  himself  beholden  to  us  all. 

4  Cit.  Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus 

here. 

1  Cit.  This  Caesar  was  a  tyrant 

3  Cit.  Nay,  that's  certain: 

We  are  bless'd,  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  Cit.  Peace;  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Ant.  You  gentle  Romans, 

Cit.  Peace,  ho !  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 
ears ; 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil,  that  men  do,  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.     The  noble  Brutus 
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Hath  told  you,  Csesar  was  ambitious ; 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault; 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it.  . 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest 

(Por  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man ; 

So  are  they  all;  all  honourable  men). 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me : 

But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious. 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept: 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 

Yet  Brutjus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  1 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason! — Bear  with  me; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  miist  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  Cit.   Methinks,  there  is  much  reason  in  his 

sayings. 

2  Cit.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  Cit.  Has  he,  masters? 

1  fear,  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  ^ laee. 
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4  Cit.  Mark'd  ye  his  words?  He  would  not  take 
the  crown; 
Therefore,  'tis  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  Cit.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it 

2  Cit,  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 

3  Cit,  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome,  than 

Antony. 

4  Cit,  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
Ant,  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  llie  world :  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  podr^  to  do  liim  reverence. 

0  m&sters !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar, 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  his  testament 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read). 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins^  in  his  sacred  blood; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 
Unto  their  issue. 

4  CtV.  We'll  hear  the  will:  Read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

Cit,  The  will,  the  will ;  we  will  hear  Caesar's  will. 

Ant,  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not 
read  it; 

^  '  The  meanest  man  is  now  too  high  to  do  revereoce  to 
Caesar.' 
*  Handkerchiefs.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  194,  note  25. 
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It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad : 
Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs; 
Por  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it! 

4  Cit.  Read  the  will;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.  Will  you  be  patient?  Will  you  stay  awhile? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it.* 
I  fear,  I  wrong  the  honourable  men. 
Whose  daggers  have  stabbed  Caesar;  I  do  fear  it. 

4  Cit.  They  were  traitors :  Honourable  men ! 

Cit.  The  will !  the  testament! 

2  Cit.  They  were  villains,  murderers :  The  will ! 
read  the  will ! 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend?  And  will  you  give  me  leave? 

Cit.  Come  down. 

2  Cit.  Descend. 

[He  comes  down  from  the  Pulpit. 

3  Cit.  You  shdl  have  leave. 

4  Cit.  A  ring ;  stand  round. 

1  Cit.  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 

2  Cit.  Room  for  Antony ; — ^most  noble  Antony. 
Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far  off. 
Cit.  Stand  back !  room !  bear  back ! 

Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 
^was  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent; 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii: — 
Look !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through : 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  m^de*. 
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Through  this^  the  well  beloved  Brutus  stabb'd; 
Audy  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  foUow'd  it ; 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel  ^ : 
Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loy'd  him ! 
This  was  die  most  unkindest  cut  of  all: 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude>  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 
Quite  vanquished  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey^s  statua  ^, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood  7,  great  Caesar  fell. 
O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint^  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?  Look  you  here, 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd^,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

1  Cit,  O  piteous  spectacle ! 

2  Cit.  O  noble  Caesar ! 

3  Cit.  O  woful  day ! 

4  Cit.  O  traitors,  villains ! 

^  i.  e.  his  gaardian  angel,  or  the  being  in  whom  he  pat  most 
trust 

^  See  Act  ii.  Sc,  2,  p.  315,  note  IQ.  Beaumont  in  his  Masque 
Tirrites  this  word  statua,  and  its  pi  oral  statuaes.  Even  is  generally 
used  as  a  dissyllable  by  Shakspeare. 

7  The  image  seems  to  be  that  the  blood  flowing  from  Caesar's 
wounds  appeared  to  ran  from- the  statue ;  the  words  are  frOm 
North's  Platarch : — *  Against  the  very  base  whereon  Pompey's, 
image  stood,  which  ran  all  a  gore  of  blood,  till  he  was  slain.' 

^^  Dint  anciently  written  dent ;  <  a  stroke,  and  the  tjnpressiM 
which  it  makes  on  any  thing.' 

^  Marr'd  is  defaced,  destroyed^  It  is  ofteo,  for  the  sake  of  the 
jiflgle,  opposed  to  mole. 
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1  CU.  O  most  bloody  sight ! 

2  Cit.  We  will  be  revenged:  revenge:  about, — 
seek, — burn,— fire, — kill, — slay ! — let  not  a  traitor 
live. 

4-ni,  Stay,  countrymen^ 

1  Cit.  Peace  there ; — Hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  Cit.  We'll  hear  him,  weUl  follow  him,  we'll  die 
with  him. 

Ant.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir 
you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They,  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honourable ; 
What  private  griefs  ^°  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it;  they  are  wise  and  honourable. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is : 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  publiok  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit^^,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 

mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

^'^  Grievances.     See  vol.  i.  p.  161,  note  4. 

*^  The  first  folio  reads, '  For  I  have  neither  writ  J  The  second 
folio  corrects  it  to  wpt,  which  Johnson  supposed  might  mean  '  a 
penned  and  premeditated  oration.'  Malone  perversely  adheres 
to  the  erroneous  reading.  The  context,  I  think,  fally  calU  C^x 
the  emendation,  which  Sfeevens  has  well  deten^ed. 

VOL.  vill.  H  H 
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Cit.  We'll  mutihy. 

1  Cit,  We'U  burn  the  house  of  Brutus. 

3  Cit,  Away  then,  come,  seek  the  conspkators. 
iiitf.  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen ;  yethearmespeakr 
Cit.  Peace,  ho  !  Hear  Antony,  most  noble  An- 
tony. 
Ant,  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not 
what : 
Wher^  hath  Caesar  thus  deserved  your  loves? 
Alas,  you  know  not : — I  must  tell  you  then : 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

Cit,  Most  true ; — the  will ; — let's  stay^,  and  heai 

the  will. 
Ant,  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives. 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas^. 

2  Cit,  Most  noble   Caesar ! — ^we'U  revenge  his 

death. 

3  Cit,  O  royal  Caesar! 
Ant,  Hear  me  with  patience. 
Cit.  Peace,  ho ! 

Ant,  Moreover  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks^ 
His  private  arbours,  and  new  planted  orchards. 
On  this  side  Tyber^^;  he  hath  left  them  you. 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever;  common  pleasures, 

*^  A  drachma  was  a  Greek  coin,  the  same  as  the  Roman 
denier y  of  the  Talae  of  foar  sesterces,  i.e.  7d, 

'3  '  This  scene  (sajs  Theobadd)  lies  in  the  Forum,  near  tin 
Capitol,  and  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  citj  ;■  but  Caesar's 
gardens  were  verj  remote  from  that  quarter : — 

Trans  THberim  longe  cubat  is.  prope  Casaris  hortos, 
says  Horace :  and  both  the  Naumachia  and  gardens  of  Caesar 
were  separated  from  the  main  citj  by  the  river,  and  lay  out  wide 
on  a  line  with  Mount  Janiculnm/  He  would  therefore  read  'on 
that  side  Tyber.'  But  Dr.  Farmer  has  shown  that  Shakspeare'» 
study  lay  in  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch,  '  He  beijueathed  unto 
every  citizen  of  Rome  seventy-five  drachmas  a  man,  and  left  hi* 
gardens  and  arbours  nsto  the  peqple,  which  be  had  on  this  side 
of  the  river  Tybet.* 
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To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar:  When  comes  such  another? 

1  Cit.  Never,  never: — Come,  away,  away: 
Well  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 

And  with  the  brands  fire  ^^  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  CU.  Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  Cit,  Pluck  down  benches. 

4  Cit.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 

[Exeunt  Citizens,  with  the  Body. 

Ant.  Now  let  it  work :  Mischief,  thou  art  afoot. 

Take  thou  whatcourse  thou  wilt!-^How  now,  fellow? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

Serv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Csesar's  house. 

Ant.  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  vbit  him : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.     Fortune  is  merry. 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv.  I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Belike,  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people. 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.    Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     The  same.    A  Street. 

Enter  CiNNA,  the  Poet. 

Cin.  I  dreamt  to-night,  that  I  did  feast  with  Caesar, 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  fantasy^: 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors. 
Vet  something  leads  me  forth. 

'^  Fire  again  as  a  dissyllable. 

*  i.  e.  circamstaooes  oppress  my  fancy  with  an  ill  omened 
weight.     '  I  learn  (says  Steevens)  from  an  old  TTe«L\i««  q\i^^\- 
tune  Telling,  &c.  that  to  dream  of  being  at  'ban(^el«'\^ciVxNLe<as;'OcL 
tahforiane,  &c, '  Tbe  snbject  of  this  scene  is  taken ixQTOL'^VQLVax^- 
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Enter  Citizens. 

1  Cit.  What  is  your  name  ? 

2  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going? 

3  Cit.  Where  do  you  dwell? 

4  Cit.  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  haehelor? 

2  Cit.  Answer  every  man  directly. 

1  Cit.  Ay,  and  briefly. 
4  Cit.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

3  Cit.  Ay,  and  triily,  you  were  best. 

Cin.  What  is  my  name?  Whither  am  I  going? 
Where  do  I  dwell?  Am  I  a  married  man,  or  a 
bachelor?  Then  to  answer  every  man  directly, 
and  briefly,  wisely,  and  truly.  Wisely  I  say,  I  am 
a  bachelor. 

2  Cit.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are  fools 
that  marry : — You'll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I  fear. 
Proceed;  directly. 

Cin.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  Caesar's  funeral, 

1  Cit.  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  ? 
Cin,  As  a  friend. 

2  Cit.  That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4  Cit.  For  your  dwelling, — briefly. 
Cin.  briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 

3  Cit.  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
Cin.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1  Cit.  Tear  him  to  pieces,  he's  a  conspirator. 
Cin.  I  am  Cinna  th^  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

4  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him  for 
his  bad  verses. 

2  Cit.  It  is  no  matter,  his  name's  Cinna ;  pluck 
but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 

3  Cit.  Tear  him,  tear  him.  Come,  brands,  ho ! 
firebrands.  To  Brutus',  to  Cassius';  bum  all.  Some 
to  Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Cttsca's;  some  to 
Ligarius':  away;  go,  [Egseunt. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.     Tke  same.    A  Roam  in  Antony's 

House^, 

Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  seated  at  a 

Table. 

Ant.  These  many  then  shall  die;  their  names  are 

priek'd. 
Oct.  Your  brother  too  must  die;  Consent  you, 

Lepidus? 
Lep.  I  do  consent. 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep,  Upon  condition  Pubiius^  shall  not  live. 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  He  shall  not  live;  look,witha8potldamo^ 
him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar's  house ; 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  will  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

>  The  place  of  this  scene  is  not  mark«d  in  the  old  copy.  It 
appears  from  Plutarch  and  Appian,  that  these  triumvirs  met, 
upon  the  proscription,  in  a  little  island  near  Matina,  upon  the 
river  LaTinins.  That  Shakspeare,  however*  meant  the  scene  to 
he  at  Rome  may  be  inferred  from  what  almost  immediately 
follows : — 

'  Lep.  What,  shall  I  find  yoii  here? 
Oct.  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol.' 
Malone  placed  the  scene  in  Antony's  hoase. 

^  Upton  has  shown  that  the  poet  made  a  mistake  as  to  this 
character  mentioned  by  Lepidns ;  Lncins,  not  Fabliast  was  the 
person  meani,  who  was  nnde  by  the  mother's  side  to  Mark 
Antony. 

^  i.  e.  condemn  him. 

'  VoBcbstfe  to  give  my  damned  hnsband  life.' 

promos,  (md  Castimdra>Wl%. 

H  H^ 
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Lep,  What,  shall  I  find  you  here  ? 

Oct,  Or  here,  or  at 

The  Capitol.  [Exit  Lepidus. 

Ant,  This  is  a  slight  unioeritable  maHy 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands :  Is  it  fit. 
The  threefold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Oct.  So  you  thought  him; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick'd  to  die, 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.  Octaviusy  I  have  seen  more  days  than  you: 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man, 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold^ 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way ; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will, 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off. 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears. 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct,  You  may  do  your  will; 

But  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and,  for  that, 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight. 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on ; 
His  corporal  motion  govem'd  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so ; 
He  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth: 
A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations; 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  stal'd  by  other  men, 

^  So  in  Measare  for  Measare,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1 : — 

' like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 

Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  bnt  a  journey. 
Till  death  unloads  thee.' 
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Begin  his  fashion^.     Do  not  talk  of  him, 

But  as  a  property  ^.     And  now,  Octavius, 

Listen  great  things. — Brutus  and  Cassius 

Are  levying  powers :  we  must  straight  make  head : 

Therefore,  let  our  alliance  be  combin'd. 

Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretch'd 

out^. 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council. 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd. 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so;  for  we  are  at  the  stake ^,^ 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies ; 
And  some,  that  smile,  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear. 
Millions  of  mischiefs.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  11. 
Before  Brutus'  Tent,  in  the  Camp  near  Sardis. 

Drum.  EtUer  Brutus,  Lucilius,  Lucius,  and 
Soldiers:  Titinius  and  Pindarus  meeting 
them. 

Bru,  Stand  ho ! 

Luc.  Give  the  word,  ho !  and  stand. 

<  Shakspeare  had  already  woven  this  circumstance  into  the 
character  of  Justice  Shallow : — '  He  came  ever  in  the  rearward 
of  the  fashion ;  and  sung  those  tunes  that  he  heard  the  carmen 
whistle.' 

'  i.  e.  as  a  thing  quite  at  our  disposal,  and  to  be  treated  as  we 
please.     Malvolio  complains  in  Twelfth  Night : — 

'  They  have  propertied  me,  kept  me  in  darkness.* 
^  The  old  copy  gives  this  line  imperfectly : — 

'  Oar  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretch'd.' 
Malone  supplied  it  thus ; — 

'  Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretch'd  to  the  utmost.' 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  second  folio  edition,  which 
is  sufficiently  perspicuous. 

^  An  allusion  to  bear  baiting.  Thus  in  Macbeth,  Act  ▼. 
Sc.  7  :— 

<  They  have  chain'd  me  to  a  sfdce,  I  cannoi^^. 
Bat,  bear-like,  I  most  fight  the  coat&e.* 
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Bru.  What  now,  Lucilius?  is  Cassius  near? 

Luc.  He  is  at  hand ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[Pindarus  gives  a  Letter  to  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  greets  me  well. — Your  master,  Pindarus, 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers^. 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone :  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt. 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  aj^ar 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard,  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted. — A  word,  Lucilius : 
•How  he  receiy'd  you,  let  me  be  resolvM. 

Luc.  With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  enough; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances. 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference. 
As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  describ'd 

A  hot  friend  cooling :  Ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand. 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle: 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades. 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on? 

Luc.  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quartered; 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general. 
Are  come  wilh  Cassius.  [March  withm» 

'  It  baying  been  thoagbt  tbat  alteration  was  requisite  in  this 
line,  it  may  be  as  well  to  obserre  Bratns  charges  both  Cassias 
and  his  ojicer,  Lncias  Pella,  with  cormption ;  and  he  sajs  to 
Laoiliusy  when  he  hears  how  he  had  be^i  received  by  Caasios  :— 

'  Thon  hast  describ'd 
K  kot  imTid  cooling.' 
This  18  the  c/^onye  vrYdc^i  BtxlVba  coiu^\vaL%  «A. 
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Bru.  Hark,  he  is  arriv'd : — 

\larch  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers. 

Cos.  Stand,  ho ! 

Bru,  Stand,  ho  I  Speak  the  word  along. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within,  Stand. 

Within,  Stand. 

Cos.  Mostnohle  brother,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 

Bru.  Judge  me,  you  gods !  Wrong  I  mine  enemies  ? 
^nd,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother  ? 

Cos.  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs ; 
^nd  when  you  do  them 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content, 

^peak  your  griefs  *  softly, — I  do  know  y/ou  well : — 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here, 
P^hich  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us. 
Let  us  not  wrangle :  Bid  them  move  away ; 
rhen  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs, 
^nd  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cos,  Pindanis, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
^  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru,  Lucilius,  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Dome  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Liet  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door.     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.     Within  the  Tent  of  Brutus. 

Lucius  and  Titinius  at  some  distance  from  it. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cos,  That  you  have  wrong'd  me,  doth  appear  in 
this : 
ITou  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
Por  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians; 

'  See  note  10,  p.  341,  ante. 
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Wherein,  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru,  You  wrong'd  yourself,  to  write  in  such  a  case, 

Cos.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  ^  offence  should  bear  his  comment 

Bru,  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold. 
To  undeservers. 

Cos,  I  an  itching  palm? 

You  know,  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this. 
Or,  by  the  gods,  thb  speech  were  else  your  last 

Brti.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cos.  Chastisement! 

Bru,  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  re^ 
member ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice  sake? 
What  viUain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice^  ?   What,  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 
But  for  supporting  robbers;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ? 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours, 
Fot  so  much  trash,  as  may  be  grasped  thus? — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
.Than  such  a  Roman. 

Ccis,  Brutus,  bay  ^  not  me, 

^  Nice  here  means  sUlyf  simple.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  393,  note  6. 

^  This  qaestion  is  far  from  impljing  that  anj  of  those  who 
touched  Caesar's  body  were  villains.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
indirect  way  of  asserting  that  there  was  not  one  man  among  them 
who  was  base  enough  to  stab  him  for  any  cause  but  that  of  jastice* 

^  The  old  copy  reads, '  Brutas,  bait  not  me«'  Theobald  made 
the  alteration,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  sabseqaent  editors 
except  Malorie.  The  fact  is,  that  bay  and  bait  are  both  fre- 
quently used  by  Shakspeare  in  the  same  sensei,  and  as  the  repe- 
tition of  the  -woid  u&ed  ^^^  'fttuXxu^  %«^\sv^  V:^  «.dd  spirit  to  th« 
reply,  I  hate  coii\iiwi£A.\lui^^  Ve^-^^ 
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I'll  not  eDcLure  it:  you  forget  yourself. 
To  hedge  me  in  ^ ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions^. 

Bru.  Go  to ;  you're  not,  Cassius. 

Cos,  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say,  you  are  not^. 

Cos,  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  further. 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man ! 

Cos.  Is't  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  gire  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares? 

Cos.  O  ye  gods !  ye  gods !  Must  I  endure  all  this  1 

Bru.  All  this?  ay,  more:  Fret,  till  your  proud 
heart  break; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  cholerick  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you?  Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour?  By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you :  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cos.  ^  Is  it  come  to  this? 

Bru.  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier: 
Let  it  appear  so;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well:  For  mine  own^part, 
I  shall  be  glcid  to  learn  of  noble  men* 

*  i.  e.  to  limit  my  aathority  by  your  direction  or  censure. 
^  To  know  on  what  terms  it  is  fit  to  confer  the  offices  at  my 


'  '  This  passage  (says  Steevens)  may  be  easily  reduced  to 
metre  if  we  read : — 
Cos,  Bratas,  I  am, 
Bru^  Caning,  I  say  ^oix  ttK«  noVJ 
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Cm.  You  wrong  me  every  way,  you  wrong  me, 
Brutus ; 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better : 
Did  I  say,  better? 

Bni.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cos.  When  Caesar  liv'd,  he  durst  not  thus  have 
mov'd  me. 

Bru.   Peace,    peace;    you   durst  not   so  have 
tempted  him. 

Cos.  I  durst  not? 

Bru,  No. 

Cos,  What  ?  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bra,  For  yoiir  life  you  durst  not 

Cos.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love, 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
Por  I  jam  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me,  as  th^  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me; — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coiu  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 
By  any  indirection.     I  did  senc^ 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 
Which  you  denied  me :  Was  that  done  like  Cassius  ? 
Should  I  have  answer'd  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cas.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cos,  I  did  not;  he  was  but  a  fool 
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That  brought  my  answer  back. — Brutus  hath  riv'd 

my  heart : 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 
>    Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me*^. 

Cos,  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cos.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 
•  Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cos,  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come, 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves;  brav'd  by  his  brother; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observ'd, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  leam'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes  !— There  is  my  dagger. 
And  here  my  naked  breast;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar ;  for,  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst  iHm 

better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

Bru,  Sheath  your  dagger ; 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope; 
Do  what  you  wHl,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

7  The  meaning  is  this : — '  I  do  not  look  for  yoar  faalts,  I  only 
see  them,  and  mention  them  with  vehemence,  when  yOa  force 
them  into  my  notice,  by  practising  them  onme. 

VOL,  VI n,  11 
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Cot.  Hath  Cassius  liv' 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill  tempered,  vexeth  hii 
Bru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill  temper' 
Ca$,  Do  you  confess  so  much?  Give  me  your 
Bru,  And  my  heart  too. 
C(ut.  O  Brutus! — 

Bru.  What's  the  mi 

Cos.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  wit 
When  that  rash  humour,  which  my  mother  ga? 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius;  and,  from  hence 

When  you  are  oyer  earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  yoi 

[Noise  to 
Poet.  [Within.]  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  gent 
There  is  some  grudge  between  them,  'tis  not  i 
They  be  fdone. 

Luc.  [  Within.]  You  shall  not  come  to  thei 
Poet.  [  Within.]  Nothing  but  death  shall  sta 

f    Enter  Poet^ 

Cos.  How  now?  What's  the  matter? 

Poet.  For  shame,  you  generals;  What  d< 
mean? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  shouk 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than 

Cos.  Ha,  ha ;  how  vilely  doth  this  cynick  rl 

• 

^  Sbakspeare  found  the  present  incident  in  Platarel: 
intrnder,  however,  was  Marcos  Phaonias,  who  had  been  i 
and  follower  of  Cato ;  not  a  poet,  bat  one  who  assun 
character  of  a  cynick  philosopher. 

*  This  passage  is  a  translation  from  the  following  on< 
first  book  of  Homer's  Iliad : —  / 

'AXXd  iriQioQ*  dfi^dt  dk  vewepu)  i^bv  e/icTo : 
Which  is  thns  given  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  Plutarch  :— 
*  Mj  lords,  I  praj  you  hearken  both  to  me, 
For  I  have  soen  more  years  than^  sach  ye  three.' 
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Bru^  Get  you  henee,  sirrah ;  saucy  fellow,  hence. 

Cos.  Bear  with  hun,  Brutus ;  'tis  his  fashion. 

Bra.  I'll  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his  time. 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  ^^? 
Companion  ^^,  hence. 

Cos,  Away,  away,  be  gone. 

[Exit  Poet. 

Enter  LuciLius  and  Titinius. 

Bra,  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  theit  companies  to-night. 

Cos.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala 
with  you 
Immediately  to  us. 

[Exeunt  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 

Bra.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cas,  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so  angry. 

Bra,  O  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Cas,  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use. 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru,  No  man  bears  sorrow  better : — Portia  is  dead. 

Cas.  Ha!  Portia? 

Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Cas,  How  scap'd  I  killing,  when  I  crossed  you 
so? — 
O  insupportable  and  touching  loss  ! — 
Upon  what  sickness  ?  > 

Bru,  Impatient  of  my  absence ; 

And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong; — ^for  with  her  death 

1^  i.  e.  these  sillj  poets.  A:  jig  signified  a  ballad  or  ditty,  as 
well  as  a  dance.     See  note  on  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2. 

"  Campaman  is  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  in  many  of  the  old 
plays;  as  we  say  at  present /e^feto/  Doll  Tearsheet  says  to 
Pistol:— 

* I  scorn  you,  scurvy  compaaion,^  &lc. 
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That  tidings  came ; — ^With  thb  she  fell  distract. 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallowed  fire  ^^. 

Cos.  And  died  so  ? 

Bru.  Even  so. 

Cos,  O  ye  immortal  gods !  . 

Enter  Lucius,  toith  Wine  and  Tapers. 

m    » 

Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her. — Give  me  a  bow 
wine: — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Gassius.        [Drit 

Cos.  My  heart  is  thfrsty  for  that  noble  pledge : 
Pill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.    [Drit 

Re-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Bru,  Come  in,  Titinius : — Welcome,  good  M 
sala. — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here. 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cos.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru,  No  more,  I  pray  you. 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters. 
That  young  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 
Bejiding  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 

Mes.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  selfsame  tenoi 

Bru.  With  what  addition? 

Mes.  That  by  proscription,  and  bills  of  outlaw 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree; 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators,  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

1^  This  circumstance  is  taken  from  Plntarcb.  It  is  also  n 
tioned  by  Valerius  Maximns,  iv.  6.  Portia  is  however  repoi 
bj  PI  in  J  to  have  died  at  Rome  of  a  lingering  illness  wl 
Brutas  was  abToad. 
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€(18,  Cicero  one  ? 

Mes.  Ay,  Cicero  is  dead. 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription. — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord? 

Bru,  No,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her? 

Bru,  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru,  Why  ask  you  ?   Hear  you  aught  of  her  in 
yours  ? 

Mes,  No,  my  lord. 

Bin.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes,  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru,   Why,  farewell,  Portia. — We  must  die, 
Messqja : 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once^^, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes,  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure. 
.  Cos,  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art^^  as  you. 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru,  Well,  to  our  work  alive.  What  do  you  think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  ? 

Cos,  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru,  Your  reason? 

Cos.  This  it  is : 

Tis  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us :  ' 

So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers. 
Doing  himself  offence ;  whilst  we,  lying  still. 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bru,  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to 
better. 

>'  i.  e.  at  some  time  or  other.    So  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  vol.  i.  p.  260 : — 

* I  pray  thee,  once  to-night 

Give  my  sweet  Nao  this  ring.' 
'^  In  art,  that  Js,  Jo  theory, 

\\1 
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The  people,  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground. 
Do  stand  hut  in  a  forc'd  affection; 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution : 
The.  enemy,  marching  along  by  them. 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up. 
Come  on  refreshed,  new  added,  and  encourag'd; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off. 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there. 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cos,  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.  Under  your  pardon. — You  must  note  beside, 
That  we  have  try'd  the  utmost  of  our  friends. 
Our  legions  are  brim  full,  our  cause  is  ripe : 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day, 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  ^ 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries  ^^. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  acfloat; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cos.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on; 

We'll  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

}^  Beaapont  and  Fletcher  have  more  than  once  imitated  this 

passage,  bat  with  very  little  success : — 

*  There  is  an  hoar  in  each  man's  life  appointed 
To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  it/  &c. 

Custom  of  the  Country, 

* Consider  then,  and  qaicklj : 

And  like  a  wise  man  take  the  current  with  yoo. 
Which  once  torn'd  head  will  sink  joo.' 

Bloody  Brother, 

A  similar  sentiment  is  foond  in  Chapman's  Bassj  d'Ambois, 

1607:-^ 

'  There  is  a  deep  nick  in  time's  restl«88  wheel, 

For  each  man's  good ,  when  which  nick  comes,  it  strikes, 

So  no  man  riseth  by  his  real  merit. 

But  when  Vi  cm%  c\icW  \u  \\v*  "«iv^V  *  «^vd^ 
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^  Bra,  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity; 
"Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cos.  No  more.     Good  night ; 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 

Bru^  Lucius,  my  gown.  [Exit  Lucius.]    Fare- 
well, good  Messala; — 
Good  night,  Titinius : — -Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cos.  O  my  dear  brother ! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Every  thing  is  well. 

Cos,  Good  night,  my  lord* 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tit.  Mes.  Good  night.  Lord  Brutus. 

Bru,  .        Farewell,  every  one. 

[Exeunt  Cas.  Tit.  and  Mes. 

Re-enter  Lucius,  with  the  Gown. 

Give  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  instrument? 

Zuc.  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What,  thou  speak'st  drowsily  ? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o*er-watch*d. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men; 
I'll  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc,  Yarro,  and  Claudius ! 

Enter  Varro  and  Claudius. 

Var,  Calls  my  lord  ? 

Bru,  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep ; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var.  So  please  you,  we  will  stand,  ^d  vi^VOdl 
your  pleasure. 
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Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  bo  :  lie  down^  good  sirs; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown. 

[Servants  lie  doum. 

Luc.  I  was  sure,  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 

Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  for- 
getful. 
Gaust  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile. 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

Xttc.  Ay,  my  lord,  an  it  please  you. 

Bra.  It  does,  my  boy: 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc.  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru.  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might; 
I  know,  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 

Luc.  I  have  slept,  my  l6rd,  already. 

Bru.  It  is  well  done ;  and  thou  shalt  sleep  again; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  [Musick,  arid  a  Song. 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune : — O  murd'rous  slumber ! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  ^^  upon  my  boy. 
That  plays  the  musick? — Gentle  knave,  good  night! 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  if  ake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument; 
I'll  take  it  from  thee ;  and,  good  boy,  good  night. 
Let  me  see,  let  me  sep ; — Is  not  the  leaf  tum'd  down, 
Where  I  left  reading?   Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[He  sits  dawn, 

^^  A  mace  is  the  ancient  term  for  a  sceptre : — 

* proad  Tarqainins 

Rooted  from  Rome  the  sway  of  kingly  nutce.* 

'    MariusandScyUa,l59i. 
Shakspeare  probably  remembered  Speiif  er  in  his  Faerie  QaeeMi 
b.  i.  c.  iv.  St.  44 : — 

'  When  as  Morpheus  had  with  leaden  mace 
Arreftied  nW  \.Vi«\  cowU's  ^om^any,* 
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Snter  the  Ghost  of  C^sar. 

How  ill  this  taper  buras ! — Ha !  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think,  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes, 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me : — Art  thou  any  thing? 
Art  thou  some  god^  some  angel^  or  some  devil, 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ? 
Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 

Ghost  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Sru,  Why  com'st  thou  ? 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 
.    Bru.  Well; 
Then  I  shall  see  thee  asain  ^^7 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

[Ghost  vanishes.^ 

Bru.  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then. — 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest : 
111  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 
Boy!  Lucius! — Varro!  Claudius!  Sirs, awake! — 
Claudius ! 

Luc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Bru.  He  thinks,  he  still  is  at  his  instrument. — 
Lucius^  awake. 

Luc.  My  lord ! 

jSru.   Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so 
cry'dst  out  ? 

1'^  Sbakspeare  has  on  this  occasion  deserted  bis  original.  It 
does  not  appear  from  Plutarch  that  the  ghost  of  Caesar  appeared 
to  Brutus,  but '  a  wonderful  straunge  and  monstrous  shape  of  a 
bodj.'  This  apparition  could  not  be  at  once  the  shade  of  Caesar 
and  the  evil  genius  of  Brutus.  See  the  story  of  Cassius  Par- 
mensis  in  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  i.  c.  vii.  Shakspeare  bad 
read  the  account  of  this  yision  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Caesar,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Brutus;  it  is  there  called  the  ghost,  and  it  is 
said  that  *.the  light  of  the  lampe  waxed  very  dimmed  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  poet  would  consult  the  Life  of  Caesar,  as 
well  as  that  of  Brutus,  in  search  of  mateTialft  foY  ViVfi  \^vj. 
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Zicc.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 
Bru.  Yes,  that  thou  didst :   Didst  thou  see 

thing? 
LtLc.  Nothing,  my  lord. 
Bru,  Sleep  again,  Lucius. — Sirrah,  Claudius 
Fellow  thou  I  awake. 
Var,  My  lord. 
Clau,  My  lord. 

Bru.  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sU 
Var,  Clau.  Did  we,  my  lord? 
Bru.  Ay ;  Saw  you  any  thi 

Var.  No,  my  lord,  1  saw  nothing. 
Clau.  Nor  I,  my  I 

Bru.  Go,  and  commend  me  to  my  brother  Cassi 
Bid  him  set  On  his  powers  betimes  before. 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var.  Clau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord 

[Exe 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.     The  Plains  o/Philippi. 

Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Armi 

Oct.  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered 
You  said,  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions ; 
It  proves  not  so :  their  battles  are  at  hand ; 
They  mean  to  wam^  us  at  Philippi  here. 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 

*  To  warn  is  to  sammon.     So  in  King  John : — 

*  Who  is  it  that  hath  tcarn'd  us  to  the  walls.' 
Aod  in  King  Richard  III. : — 

'  And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence*' 
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Wherefore  they  do  it:  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery  ^,  thinking,  by  this  face. 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage ; 
But  'tis  not  so* 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  Prepare  you,  generals : 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show, 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out. 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on. 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I,  keep  thou  the  left. 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent? 

Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you ;  but  I  will  do  so. 

[March. 

Drum.   Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  Army; 
LuciLius,  TiTiNlus,  Messala,  and  Others. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 
Ca^.  Stand  fast^  Titinius :  We  must  out  and  talk. 
Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle  ? 
Ant.  No,  Caesar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth,  the  generals  would  have  some  words. 
Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 
Bru.  Words  before  blows :  Is  it  so,  countrymen  ? 
Oct.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 
Bru.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes, 

Octavius. 

» 

'  '  Fearful  bravery  *  Though  fearful  is  often  used  by  Shak- 
gpeare  and  his  cotemporaries  in  an  active  sense,  for  producing 
fear,  or  terrible,  it  may  in  this  instance  bear  its  usual  accepta- 
tion of  timorouSf  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  expressed,  false-hearted* 
Thus  in  a  passage,  cited  by  Steevens,  from  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
lib.  ii. : — '  Her  horse  faire  and  lastie ;  which  she  rid  so  as 
might  show  a  fearefuU  boldness,  daring  to  do  that  which  sh* 
knew  that  she  knew  not  how  to  doe.* 
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Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good  I  ^ 

words:  I  ^ 

Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Caesar's  heart,         |  ^ 

Crying,  Long  live!  hail,  CiBsar! 

Cos,  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown^; 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees. 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless  too. 

Bru.  O,  yes,  and  soundless  too ; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And,  very  wisely,  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.  Villains,  you  did  not  so,  when  your  viTe 
daggers 
Hack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar: 
You  show'd  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'd  like 

hounds. 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet;  ' 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind. 
Struck  Caesar  on  the  neck.     O  flatterers ! 

Cas.  Flatterers ! — Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day. 
If  Cassius  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct.  Come,  come,  the  cause :  If  arguing  make 
us  sweat. 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look ; 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators ; 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again? — 

'  ■  *  The  posture  of  jonr  blows  are  yet  unknown.' 
It  should  be  '  is  jet  unknown ;'  but  the  error  was  probably  the 
poet's :  more  correct  writers  than  Shakspeare  hare  committed 
this  error,  where  a  plural  noun  immediately  precedes  the  verb, 
although  it  be  the  nominative  case  by  which  it  is  goverDed. 
Steevens  attributes  the  error  to  the  transcriber  or  printer,  and 
would  have  it  corrected;  but  Malone  has  adduced  several  ex- 
amples of  similar  inaocuracy  in  Shakspeare's  writings.  See 
vol.  i.  p.  3T0,  noU27, 
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Never,  till  Caesar's  three  and  twenty  wounds* 
Be  well  aveng'd;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

Bru,  Caesar,^  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors^ 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee*  * 

Oct,  So  I  hope;* 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru.  Of  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain, 
Young  msLn,  thou  could'st  not  die  more  honourable. 

Cos,  A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such 
honour. 
Joined  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

Ant.  Old  Cassius  still ! 

Oct.  Come,  Antony ;  away.— ^ 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurF  we  in  your  teeth : 
If.  you  dare  fight  to-^day,  con^e  to  the  field ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[Exeunt  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Cos.  Why.now,  Wow,  wind;  swell,^  billow;  and 
swim,  bark ! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.  Ho! 
LuciUus ;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Luc.  My  lord. 

[Brutus  and  Lucilius  converse  apart, 

Cas.  Messala, — 

^  The  old  copy  reads,  two  and  thirty  wounds.  Theobald  cor- 
rected the  error,  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  also  fallen 
into  in  their  Noble  Gentleman. 

'  Hurl  is  pecoliarlj  expressive.    The  challenger  was  said  to 
hurl  down  his  gage  when  he  threw  his  glove  down  as  a  pledge 
that  he  would  make  good  his  charge  against  his  adversary. 
'  And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
UpOn  this  over-weening  traitor's  foot.' 

King  Richard  II, 

Milton  perhaps  had  this  passage  in  mind.  Paradise  Lost,  bri. 
T.  669:— 

*  Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  q{  Hev)«ti^ 

VOL.  VUh  IL  IL 
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Mes.  What  says  my  general  ? 

Cos,  Messda^ 

This  is  my  hirth-day ;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  bom.    Give  me  thy  hand,  M essala: 
Be  Ihou  my  witness,  that  against  my  will. 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compell'd  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know,  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong. 
And  his  opinion :  now  I  change  my  mind. 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ^  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell,  and  there  they  perch'd, 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldier's  hands; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us ; 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone ; 
And  in  their  steads,  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites/ 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 
As  we  were  sickly  prey^;  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  faithful,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mes.  Believe  not  so. 

Cos.  I  but  believe  it  partly; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resoiv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru,  Even  so^  Lucilius. 

Cm.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly ;  that  we  may. 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age ! 
But,  since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  uncertain. 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 

^  Almost  every  circunstance  in  this  speech  is  taken  from 
Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  Platarch. 

^  i.  e. /ore ensign;  it  probahl J  means  the cA»e/ ensign.  Baret 
fcas  '  the  former  teeth  [i.  e.  for^  teeth],  dentes  prtmores.'  It  i» 
derived  from  the  Saxon  pofuna,  first. 

•  So  in  King  JoVm: — 
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The  very  last  tim^  we  shall  speak  together : 
What  are  you  thea  determined  to  do^? 

Bru,  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy. 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself: — I  know  not  how> 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent  ^^ 
The  time  of  life : — arming  myself  with  patience. 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers. 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cos.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle. 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius,  no:   think  not,  thou  noble 
Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.     But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work,  the  ides  of  March  begun  ^^ ; 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take : — 

'  i.  e.  I  am  resolved  in  such  a  case  to  kill  myself.  What  are 
yoo  determined  of? 

^^  *  To  prevent  is  here  nsed  for  to  antidpaie,  Bj  time  is 
^eant  the  full  and  complete  time ;  the  natoral  period.  See  note 
on  King  Henry  IV.  Part  ll.  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  an  ^>parent  contradiction  be- 
tween the  sentiments  Brutas  expresses  in  this  and  in  his  subse- 
quent speech ;  bat  there  is  no  real  inconsistency.  Brntas  h^d 
laid  down  to  himself  as  a  principle)  to  abide  every  chance  and 
extremity  of  war ;  but  when  Cassias  reminds  him  of  the  dis- 
grace of  being  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  he 
acknowledges  that  to  be  a  trial  which  he  could  not  endure. 
Shakspeare,  in  the  first  speech,  makes  that  to  be  the  present 
opinion  of  Brutas,  which  in  Plutarch  is  mentioned  only  as  one 
he  formerly  entertained,  and  that,  being  now  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  he  was  of  a  contrary  mind. 

^'  This,  though  censored  as  ungrammatical,  was  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  poet's  day,  as  might  be  shown  by  numerous  exam- 
ples.   But  Dryden  and  Pope  have  used  it,  and  Johnson  has 
sanctioned  it  in  his  Dictionary:  '  Begin,  v.n,  I  be^ttxk^ ot  b«%«».« 
The  fact  is,  that  the  past  tense  was,  in  out  o\d\vi%u^«>^V\\X«& 
A^ff/t  or  b^fonm. 
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For  ever,  and  for  ever^  farewell,  Cassius  I 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cos,  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell^  Brutus! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed : 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru.  Why,  then,  lead  on. — O,  that  a  man  might 
know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come ! 
But  it  sufficeth,  that  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  is  known. — Come>  ho !  away ! 

[Exeumi, 

SCENE  II.     The  same.     The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum,    Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 

Bru.  Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these 
bills  1 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side:   [L^oud Alarumf 
Let  them  set  on  at  once;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala :  let  them  all  come  down. 

[Ezeuid. 

SCENE  III. 

The  same.    Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

Alarum,    Enter  Cassius  and  Titinius. 

Cos,  O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly ! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  turn'd  enemy : 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back ; 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit,  O  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early : 

'  This  and  mach  of  the  snbseqaent  scene  is  from  the  old 
translation  of  Platarch : — *  In  the  meane  tyme  Brutas,  that  led 
the  right  winge,  sent  \\U\e  .\>UUs  \s>  AJtiOi  cQ)V\Ati<&l«  and  captaines 
of  private  bandes,  in  vi\i\c\a  Vv«;  ^toXa  \k«k  at^«t  .QlV^«\A^2^fc^ 
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Who  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly;  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
Whilst  we  hy  Antony  are  all  enclos'd. 

Enter  Pindarus. 

Pin.  Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  fly  further  off; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord ! 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off. 

Cos.  This  hill  is  far  enough.  Look,  look,  Titinius; 
Are  those  my  tents,  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 

Tit.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cos,  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  me, 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him. 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops. 
And  here  again :  that  I  may  rest  assur'd. 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit»  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought^. 

\_Exit* 

Cos.  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill^; 
My  sight  was  ever  thick ;  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 

[£^^  Pindarus, 
This  day  I  breathed  first:  time  is  come  round ^, 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass. — Sirrah^,  what  news? 

Pin.  [Above.]  O  my  lord ! 

Cos.  What  news? 

Pin.  Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 

*  *rhe  same  expression  occurs  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : — 

'  That  which  was  a  horse,  wen  with  a  thought. 
The  rack  dislimns.' 
'  Cassias  is  now  on  a  hill:    he  therefore  means  a  hillock 
somewhat  higher  than  that  on  which  he  now  is. 
3  So  in  King  Lear,  the  Bastard,  dying,  says  :— 
*  The  wheel  is  come  fall  circle.* 

*  Sirrah,  as  appears  from  many  of  the  old  plays,  was  the 
usaal  address  in  speaking  to  servants  and  children.  See  qaIa 
on  Macbeth,  Act  ir,  Sc.  2,  p.  292. 
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With  horsemen,  that  make  to  him  on  the  spor;— 
Yet  he  spurs  on. — ^Now  they  are  almost  on  him; 
Now,  Titinius ! — now  some  ^Ught : — Oh,  he  'lights 

too: — he's  ta'en; — 
And  hark !  [skout]  they  shout  for  joy. 

Cos.  Come  down,  behold  no  more.— 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face ! 

Enter  PiNDARUS. 

Come  hither,  sirrah : 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner; 

And  then  I  swore  thee,  saying  of  thy  life. 

That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do. 

Thou  should'st  attempt  it.     Come  now,  keep  thine 

oath ! 
Now  be  a  freeman ;  and  with  this  good  sword, 
That  ran  through  Caesar's  bowels,  search  this  bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer:  Here,  take  thou  the  liilts; 
And,  when  my  face  is  cover'd  as  'tis  now. 
Guide  thou  the  sword. — Caesar,  thou  art  reveng'd, 
Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.  [Dies. 

Pm,  So,  1  am  free ;  yet  would  not  so  have  been, 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.    O  Cassiiis ! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run. 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.  [Exit 

Re-enter  Titinius,  ici^A  Messala. 

Mes.  It  is  but  change,  Titinius ;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power. 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit,  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Mes,  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit,  All  disconsolate. 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mess,  Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  ground? 

Tit.  He  lies  not  Xike  VJcka \\Vvck%.    ^  tk?j  XmkmJvX 
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Mes.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Tit,  No,  this  was  h6,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — O  setting  sun ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night,  ' 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set !  Our  day  is  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews^  and  dangers  come;  our  deeds  are 

done! 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes,  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child ! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not?  O  error,  soon  con<jeiv'd. 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth, 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 

Tit.  What,  Pindarus ;  Where  art  thou,  Pindarus  ? 
Mes.  Seek  him,  Titinius :  whibt  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears :  I  may  say,  thrusting  it; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed. 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit.  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while. 

[Exit  Messala. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  ? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory. 
And  bid  me  give 't  thee?  Didst  thou  not  hear  their 

shouts  ? 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  every  thing. 
But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow ; 
rhy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Whl  do  his  bidding, — Brutus,  come  apace. 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. — 
By  your  leave,  gods : — This  is  a  Roma\i'«  ^^\\.\ 
Dome,  Cassias' sword,  and  findTitimurf  \k»M\..\l>^« 
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Alarum*  Re-enter  Messala,  voith  Brutus,  yottiM/ 
Cato,  Strato,  Volumnius,  mad  Lucjuus. 

firu.  Where,  where,  Messala,  dpth  his  body  lie? 

Mes.  Lo,  yonder;  and  Titinius  mounung  it. 

Pru.  Titinius'  fape  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

firu,  O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
Jn  our  own  proper  entrails ^  [Low  Alarum, 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius ! 

Jjook,  wheV  he  have  not  prown'd  dead  Cassius ! 

J^ftf^Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as  these ?-r 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  tiiee  well^ ! 
It  is  impossible,  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow, — Friends,  I  owe  more  tears 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 
I  shaU  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time. — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  bis  body; 
His  funeral  shall  not  be  in  our  camp. 
Lest  it  discomfort  us. — Luciiius,  come ; — 
And  come,  young  Cato ;  let  us  to  the  field.--r 
Labeo,  and  Flavins,  set  our  battles  on : — 
Tis  three  o'clock ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
'We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.        [Exevntf 

*  * popnlamqne  potentem 

In  sua  rictrici  conyersum  visoera  d^xtra,' 

Lucan,  lib.  i. 
0  *  So  when  he  [Bratua]  was  come  thither,  after  be  had  h- 
mented  the  death  of  Cassins,  calling  him  the  last  of  all  the  Romans, 
being  impossible  that  Rome  should  ever  breed  againe  so  noble 
and  yaliant  a  man  as  he,  he  oaased  his  bodj  to  be  boned.'— 
Nortk*8  Plutarch. 

*  Objectum  est  Historico  (Cremutio  (!ordo.  Tacit  Ann.  Ub.ir, 
34),  quod  Brutnm  Cassiamqne  ultifnqs  Ropumorum  dbassei,* 
Suei,  Tiber,  lib.  iii.  c.  61, 
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SCEN  E  IV.     Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.     Enter  fighting.  Soldiers  of  both  Armies; 
then  Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  Others. 

Bru.  Yet,  countrymen,  O,  yet  hold  up  your  heads  f 
Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not  ?  Who  will  go  with  me? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field : — 
1  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend : 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 

[Charges  the  Enemy. 
Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend:  know  me  for  Brutus. 
.  [Exit f  charging  the  Enemy.    Cato  is  over- 
powered,  and  falls. 
Luc.  O  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  ? 
Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius; 
And  may'st  be  honoured  being  Cato's  son. 
1  Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 
Zmc.  Only  I  yield  to  die : 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight ; 

[Offing  Money. 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour'd  in  his  death. 

1  Sold.  We  mu^t  not — A  noble  prisoner ! 

2  Sold.  Room,  hoi  Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is  ta'en. 
1  Sold.  I'll  tell  the  news. — Here  comes  the  ge- 
neral:— 

*  ^w^er  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

Luc.  Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough : 
I  dare  assure  thee^  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive,  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  \uiii^e\i. 
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Am.  Thb  is  not  Brutus,  friend ;  but,  I  assure  you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth :  keep  this  man  safe, 
Give  him  all  kindness :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.     Go  on, 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive,  or  dead: 
And  bring  us  word,  unto  Octavius^  tent. 
How  every  thing  is  chanc'd.  [JEiceuiU^ 

SCENE  V.    Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Brutus,  Dardanius,  Clitus,  Strato, 

and  VoLUMNius. 

£m.Come,poor  remains  of  friends,rest  on  this  rock. 
Cli,  StatiUus  show'd  the  torch-light;  but,  my  lord. 
He  came  not  back;  he  is  or  ta'en,  or  slain ^. 

'  A  passage  from  Plutarch  will  illnstrate  this  scene : — *  For- 
thermore,  Brntus  thought  that  there  was  no  great  nnmher  of 
jnen  slaine  in  battell,  and  to  know  the  trnth  of  it  there  was  oie 
called  Statilios,  that  promised  to  goe  through  his  enemies  (for 
otherwise  it  was  impossible  to  goe  see  their  campe),  and  fr<mi 
thence,  if  all  were  well,  that  he  would  lift  up  a  toreh&^hi  \o 
the  aire,  and  then  retume  againe  with  speed  to  him.  The  (orcft^ 
light  was  lift  up  as  he  had  promised,  for  Statilius  went  thither. 
Nowe  Brutus  seeing  Statilius  tarie  long  after,  and  that  he  caine 
not  againe,  he  sayd :  If  Statilius  be  alive,  he  will  come  againe, 
But  his  evil  fortune  was  suche  that,  as  he  came  baoke,  he  lighted 
in  his  enemies'  hands,  and  was  slaine.  Now  the  night  being 
farre  spent,  Brntus,  as  he  sate,  bowed  towards  Clitus,  one  of 
his  men,  and  told  him  somewhat  in  his  eare ;  the  other  aunswerei 
him  not,  bnt  fell  a  weeping.  Thereiroon  he  proved  Pardaniis, 
and  sajd  somewhat  also  to  him:  at  length  he  oame  to  Volom- 
nius  him  selfe,  and  speaking  to  him  in  Greeke,  prajed  him  for 
the  studies  sake  whioh  brought  them  acquainted  together,  that 
he  would  helpe  him  to  put  his  hande  to  his  i^word,  tm  thrust  it 
in  him  to  kill  him.  Volumnius  denied  his  request,  and  so  did 
many  others :  and  amongest  the  rest  one  of  them  said  there  was 
no  tarrying  for  them  there,  but  that  they  must  needes  flie, 
Then  Brutus  rising  up,  We  must  flie  in  deede,  sayd  he ,  hut  it 
must  be  with  our  hands,  not  with  our  feete.  Then  taking 
every  man  by  the  hand,  he  sayd  these  words  unto  them  with  a 
ohearfull  countenance : — It  rejoyceth  my  hart  that  no  one  of  my 
friends  hath  failed  me  at  my  neede,  and  I  do  not  oomplayne  of 
my  fortune,  \>ul  ouV^  tot  ifn.^  CkO\nvVc\«%  %«ke  t  for  an  for  me,  I 
t^jnke  myselfe  \ia^p\eT  lYkvn  ^€"5  itVi«\\«Ks^  tk^«x^^TDk^«^tSk\a«A!tit> 
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Bru.  Sil  thee  down,  Clitus:  Slaying  is^the  word; 
tt  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus. — 

[  Whispering, 

Cli.  What,  I,  my  lord  ?  No,  not  for  all  the  world. 

Sru,  Peace  then,  no  words. 

Cli.  I'll  rather  kill  myself, 

Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dar<]ftinius !        [  Whispers  him, 

Dar.  I  do  such  a  deed? 

Cli,  O,  Dardanius! 

Dar.  O,  Clitus ! 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee? 

Dar,  To  kill  him,  Clitus :  Look,  he  meditates. 

Cli,  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief. 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru,  Come  hither,  good  Volimmios :  list  a  word. 

Vol.  What  says  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Why,  this,  Volumnius : 

The  ghost  of  Csesar  hath  appear'd  to  me 
Two  sereral  times  hy  night :  at  Sardis,  once; 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi'  fields. 
1  know,  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit: 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Tljan  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know'st,  that  we  two  went  to  school  together ; 
Even  fcNT  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee. 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts  ^,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

iDg  that  I  leare  a  perpetoal  fame  of  oar  corage  and  manhoode, 
the  which  our  enemies  the  conquerors  shall  nerer  attaine  onto 
by  force  nor  money,  neither  can  let  their  posteritie  to  saj,  that 
ihey  have  beene  naaghtie  and  onjast  men,  haye  slaine  good  men 
to  mnrpe  tyrannical  power  not  pertaining  to  them.  Having  sayd 
so,  he  prayd  every  man  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  then  he 
went  a  little  aside/  &c. 
^  HiU$  is  frefoeotJj  oied  wbtre  only  oiie  ni  ««.^i^<»l  \^  %y^^^ 
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Vol.  That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend^  my  lord. 

[Alarum  stiU* 
Cli,  Fly,  fly,  my  lord;  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 
Bru,   Farewell  to  you;-*— and  you; — and  you, 
Volumnius. — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep ; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato. — Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet,  in  all  my  life, 
I  found  no  man,  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day, 
More  than  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history :  I 

Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes ;  my  bones  would  rest, 
That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

.   [Alarum,    Cry  within;  Fly,  fly,  fly. 
Cli,  Fly,  my  lord,  fly. 

Bru,  Heijce;  I  wiU  follow. 

[Exeunt  Clitus,  Dardanius,  aiu;?  Vo- 
lumnius. 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord : 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect; . 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it: 
Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face. 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato? 
Stra,  Give  me  your  hand  first:   Fare  you  well, 

my  lord. 
Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato. — Caesar,  now  be  still : 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[He  runs  on  his  Sword  and  dk$, 

of.     Cassias  says  to  Pindams,  in  a  former  scene,  '  Here  take 
thoa  the  hiltsJ    And  King  Richard  III. : — 

*  Take  him  over  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of  thy -sword.' 
So  in  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  1587 : — 

' a  naked  sword  he  had. 

That  to  iVie  KUts  wai^  «il  Nvvlk  blood  Imbrued.' 
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Alarum.     Retreat.    Enter  Octavius,  Antony, 
Messala,  Lucilius,  and- their  Army. 

Oct.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Mes.  My  master's  man. — Strato,  where  is  thy 
master? 

Stra.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Messala; 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him  ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himdelf, 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Ltic.  So  Brutus  should  be  found. — I  thank  thee, 
Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Oct.  All  that  sery'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them  ^. 
Fellow,  wilt  thoti  bestow  thy  time  with  me^ 

Stra.  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  "*  me  to  you. 
.  Oct.  Do  so,  good  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato  ? 

Strat,  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee. 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar ; 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought. 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  Ufe  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  7%is  was  a  man^I 

'  i.  e.  receiva  them  into  my  service. 

^  To  prefer  seems  10  haVe  been  the  general  term  for  recom- 
ntendiiig  a  serrant.  Thus  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  Sc.2 : 
'  ShylOck  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day. 
And  hath  preferr*d  thee.' 
Its  usnal  sense  wai^ '  to  advanc^f  or  set  before  others/ 

'  Drayton,  in  his  Barons'  Wars,  has  a  similar  pftssage,  tha» 
given  by  Steevens : — 

*  He  was  a  man  (then  boldly  dare  to  say) 
In  whose  rich  soul  the  yirtues  weW  di^  %x]\\.\ 

VOL.  VIII,  1,  l^ 
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Oct,  According  to  his  virtue  let  us- use  him, 
With  all  respect  and  Fites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie. 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably. — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest:  and  let's  away. 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.  [Exenni. 

In  whom  so  miVd  the  ehments  aU  Uuf, 
That  none  to  one  could  sov'reigntj  impute ; 
As  all  did  govern,  so  did  all  obey : 
He  of  a  temper  was  so  absolute, 
As  that  it  seem'd,  when  nature  him  began. 
She  meant  to  show  all  that  might  be  in  man,* 
He  afterwards  revised  the  poem,  which  was,  I  believe,  finf 
published,  under  the  title  of  the  Barons'  Wars,  in  1603 ;  and  the 
stanza  is  thus  exhibited  in  that  edition : — 

*  Such  one  he  was  (of  him  we  boldly  say). 
In  whose  rich  soule  all  soveraigne  powers  did  sute ; 
In  whom  in  peace  the  elements  all  lay 
So  mix*df  as  none  could  soveraigntie  impute ; 
As  all  did  goyem,  yet  did  all  obey ; 
His  lively  temper  was  so  absolute. 
That 't  seem*d,  when  heaven  his  modeU  fir^t  began, 
In  him  it  show*d  perfection  in  a  mam,* 
The  poem  originally  appeared  under  the  title  of  *■  Mortimeriado/ 
in  1596 ;  but  Malone  says,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  stanza  io  the 
poem  in  that  form.    He  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  Barons' 
Wars  were  first  published  in  1608,  as  the  following  title-page 
of  my  copy  will  show : — *  The  Barons'  Wars,  in  the  raigne  of 
Edward  the  Second,  with  England's  Heroicall  Epistles,  by  Mi- 
chaell  Drayton.     At  London,  printed  by  J.  R.  for  N.  Ling,  1603.' 
So  that  if  Malone  be  right  in  placing  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  Julius  Caesar  in  1607,  Shakspeare  imitated  Drayton. 

Of  this  tragedy  many  particular  passages  deserve  regrard,  and 
the  contention  and  reconcilement  of  Brutas  and  Cassius  is  uni- 
versally celebrated ;  but  I  have  never  been  strongly  agitated  i> 
perusing  it ;  and  I  think  it  somewhat  cold  and  unaffecting,  com- 
pared with  some  other  of  Shakspeare's  plays :  his  adherence  to 
the  real  story,  and  to  Roman  manners,  seem  to  have  impeded 
the  natural  vigour  of  his  genius. — Johnson. 

Gildon  has  justly  observed  that  this  tragedy  ought  to  have 
been  called  Marcus  Brutus,  Caesar  being  a  very  inconsiderable 
personage  in  the  scene,  and  being  killed  in  the  third  act. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS.  . 

After  a  perasal  of  this  plav,  the  reader  will,  I  doobt  Dot,  be  sur- 
prised when  be  sees  what  Joonson  has  asserted  >~Tbat '  its  power 
of  delighting  is  derived  principally  from  the  frequent  changes  of 
the  scene ;' — and  that '  no  character  is  very  strongly  discriminated/ 
If  oor  great  poet  has  one  sapereminent  dramatic  oaality  in  perfec- 
tion, it  is  that  of  being  able  '  to  go  out  of  himself  at  pleasure  to 
inform  and  animate  other  existences.'  It  is  troe  that  m  the  nam- 
ber  of  characters  many  persons  of  historical  importance  are  merely 
introdaced  as  passing  shadows  in  the  scene ;  bat  '  the  principal 
personages  are  most  eniphatically  distinguished  by  lineament  and 
colouring,  and  powerfully  arrest  the  imagination.'  The  character 
of  Cleopatra  is  indeed  a  masterpiece :  though  Johnson  pronounces 
that  she  is  '  only  distinguished  hy  feminine  arts,  some  of  which  are 
too  low.'  It  is  true  that  her  seductive  arts  are  in  no  respect  veiled 
over ;  but  she  is  still  the  gorgeous  Eastern  Qneea,  remarkable  for 
the  fascination  of  her  manner,  if  not  for  the  beaotv  of  her  person ; 
and  though  she  is  vain,  ostentatious,  fickle,  and  luxurious,  there 
is  that  heroic  regal  dignity  4>ont  her,  which  makes  us,  like  Antony, 
forget  her  defects : — 

'  Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.    Other  women  cloy 
Th'  appetites  they  feed ;  bat  she  makes  hongry 
Where  most  she  satisfies/ 

The  motaal  passion  of  herself  and  Antony  is  without  moral  dig. 
city,  yet  k  excites  our  sympathy : — they  seem  formed  for  each 
other.  Cleopatra  is  no  less  remarkable  for  her  seductive  charms, 
than  Antony  for  the  splendour  of  his  martial  achievements.  Her 
death  too  redeems  one  part  of  her  character,  and  obliterates  all 
faults. 

Warbttrton  has  observed  that  Antony  was  Shakspeare's  hero ; 
and  the  defects  of  his  character,  a  lavish  and  luxurious  spirit,  seem 
almost  virtues  when  opposed  to  the  heartless  and  narrow-minded 
litUeness  of  Octavius  cftesar.  Bat  the  ancient  historians,  bis  flat- 
terers, had  delivered  the  latter  down  ready  cat  and  dried  for  a 
hero ;  and  Shakspeare  has  extricated  himself  with  great  address 
from  the  dilemma.  He  has  admitted  all  those  great  strokes  of  his 
character  as  he  fotfpd  them,  and  yet  has  made  him  a  very  anamiable 
character,  deceitful,  mean-spirited,  proud,  and  revengeful. 

Soblegel  attributes  this  to  the  penetration  of  Shakspeare,  who 
was  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  false  glitter  of  historic  fame,  but 
saw  throufrh  the  disjgoise  ihrown  around  him  by  his  sucoeaafol  Ct^t- 
tunes,  anadistiogaished  in  Angastus  a  man*  oC  ui\ie  mm^. 
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^  Malone  places  the  compoiition  of  Ihu  plaj  in  1606.  No  preTiou 
edition  to  that  of  the  folio  of  1633  has  been  hitherto  discoTered; 
bat  there  is  an  entry  of  A  Booke  called  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  to 
Edward  Blount,  in  1608,  on  the.  Stationers'  Books. 

Shakspeare  followed  Plutarch,  and  appears  to  have  been  anxious 
to  introdaoe  ever?  incident  and  eyeiy  persona^  he  met  with  in 
his  historian.  Plntarch  mentions  Laa^nrias  his  grandfather,  as 
anthority  for  some  of  the  stories  he  relates  of  the  profuseness  aod 
loxnry  of  Antony's  entertainments  at  Alexandria.  In  the  stage- 
direction  of  Scene  2>  Act  i.  in  the  old  copy,  Lamprias,  Ramoas, 
and  Locilios  are  made  to  enter  with  the  rest ;  bat  they  have  do 
part  in  the  dialogue,  nor  do  their  names  appear  in  the  list  of  Dn* 
matis  PersonsB. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


} 


M.  Anton  y, 

OcTAVius  Casar,  J-  Trwmoirs. 

M.  ^MiL.  Lbpidus> 

S«XTUS  POMPEIUS. 

DoMiTxus  Enobabbus, 

Ventidius, 

Ebos, 

ScARus,  V  Friend*  of  Antony^ 

Debcetas, 

Demetrius, 

Philo, 

Mec^nas,' 

AORIPPA, 

Thyreus, 

Callus, 

Menas,  "} 

Menecrates,  >  Friends  o/Pompey, 

Varrius,         3 

Taurus,  Lieutenant-General  to  Caesar. 

Canidius,  Lieutenant-Creneral  to  Antony. 

SiLius,  an  Officer  in  Ventidias's  Army. 

Euphronius,  an  Ambassador  from  Antony  to  Caesar, 

Alexas,  Maroian,  Seleucus,  and  Uiomedes, 

Attendants  on  Cleopatra. 
A  Soothsayer.    A  Clown. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  qf  Egypt. 

Oct  A  VIA,  Sister  to  Caesar,  and  Wife  to  Antony. 

Charmian,  afu2  Jbas,  Attendants  on  Cleopatra. 

Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 
SCENE,  dispersed  in  several  Parts  of  the  Roman  Evqtire, 
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ACT  L 


SCENE  I.    Alexandria.     A  Room  in  Cleopatra*s 

Palace, 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Philo. 

Philo. 

Nay,  but  this  dotaee  of  our  general's 

Overflows  the  measure :  those  his  goodly  eyes, 

That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 

Have  glow'd  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn^ 

The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 

Upon  a  tawny  front :  his  captain's  heait, 

Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 

The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges^  all  temper; 

And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan. 

To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust.     Look  where  they  come ! 

FlouHsh.    Eiiter  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  with 
their  Trains;  'Eunuchs  fanning  her. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 

^  i.  e.  renounces.  The  metre  would  be  improyed  by  reading 
reneyeSf  or  reneieSf  a  word  used  by  Chancer  and  other  of  oar 
elder  writers:  bat  we  have  in  King  Lear,  renege,  affirm,  &c. 
Stanyharst,  in  his  version  of  the  second  book  of  the  iEneid,  has 
the  word: — 

*  To  live  now  longer,  Troy  burnt,  he  flal\y  refteogeiK2 

l.L^ 
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The  triple^  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 

Cko,  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
Ant,  There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  1 

reckoned  ^. 
Cleo,  I'll  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  belovM. 
Ant,  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  heave 
new  earth  ^. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att,  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome. 

Ant.  Grates  me : — The  sun 

Cleo.  Nay,  hear  them^,  Antony : 
Pulvia,  perchance,  is  angry;  Or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Caesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you.  Do  this,  or  this: 
Take  tn^  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that; 
Perform't,  or  else  we  damn  thee. 

Ant.  How,  my  love 

Cleo.  Perchance,-r-nay,  and  most  like, 

>  Triple  is  here  nsed  for  thirdf  or  one  of  three ;  one  of 
TriumvirSf  one  of  the  three  masters  of  the  world.     To  sdsI 
the  pillars  of  the  earth  is  a  soriptnral  phrase.     Tr^le  is  n 
for  third  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  :— 

'  Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice, 
He  bade  me  store  up  as  a  triple  eye.* 
'  So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

'  Thej  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth.' 
And  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing: — 

'  I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much.* 
'  Basia  pauca  cupit,  qui  numerare  potest.' 

Martial,  Yi.  Z6. 
*  *  Then  must  you  set  the  boundary  at  a  distance  greater  \ 
the  present  yisible  uniyerse  affords.' 

'  '  Be  brief,  ^tiin  thy  business  in  a  few  words.' 
'  i.  e.  the  news;  which  was  considered  plufal  in  Shakspea 
time.     See  King  Richard  III.  Act  iv.  Sc.  4,  note  38. 

"^  Take  in,  it  has  before  been  observed,  signifies  ^subdtie,  • 
guer. 
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You  must  not  s1|iy  here  longer,  your  didmission 
Is  come  from  C%sar;  therefore  hear  it,  Antony. — >■ 
Where's  Fulvia's  process^?  Caesar's,  I  would  say? 

— Both?— 
Call  in  the  messengers. — As  I  am  Egypt's  queen. 
Thou  blushest,  Antony ;  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Csesar'^  homager :  else  so  thy  cheek  pays  shame, 
"When    shrill-tongu'd  Pulvia  scolds. — The    mes- 
sengers. 

Attt,  Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt !  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rang'd^  empire  fall !  Here  is  my  space; 
Kingdoms  are  clay :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man :  the  nobleness  of  Ufe 
Js,  to  do  thus ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair, 

[^Embracing. 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't,  in  which,  I  bind. 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet^^, 
"We  stand  up  peerless. 

Cleo.  Excellent  Falsehood ! 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  ?— 
I'll  seem  the  fool  I  am  not;  Antony 
Will  be  himself. 

Ant,  But^^  stirr'd  by  Cleopatra.— 

^  Process  here  means  summons,  *  Lawyers  call  that  the  pro- 
cesse  by  which  a  man  is  called  into  the  coort,  and  no  more.  To 
jserve  with  prooesse  is  to  ct^e,  to  summon^ — Minsheu, 

'  The  ranged  empire  is  the  well  arranged,  voell  ordered  empire. 
Shakspeare  uses  the  expression  again  in  Coriolanns  :— 

* bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges  ' . 

In  heaps  and  piles  of  mins.' 

'**  To  meet  is  to  know, 

11  I  think  that  Johnson  has  entirely  mistaken  the  meaning  qf 
this  passage,  and  believe  Mason's  explanation  nearly  correct. 
Cleopatra  means  to  say  that  'Antony  will  act  like  himself/ 
(i.  e.  nobly),  without  regard  to  the  mandates  of  Caesar  or  the 
anger  of  f'alvia.  To  which  he  replies,  *  But  stirr'd  by  Cleo- 
patra/ i.  e.  *  Add  if  moved  to  it  by  Cleopatra.'  This  is  a  com- 
pliment to  her.  Johnson  was  wrong  in  sapposing  but  to  b^ 
Qsed  here  in  its  exceptive  sense. 
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Now,  for  the  love  of  Love^*,  and  her  soft  hoHM, 
Let's  not  confound  ^'  the  time  with  conference  hank: 
There's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now:  What  sport  to-nigfat? 

Cleo.  Hear  the  ambassadors. 

Ant.  Fye,  wrangling  queen! 

Whom  every  thing  -becomes  ^\  to  chide,  to  laugh, 
To  weep;  whose ^^  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admir'd  I 
No  messenger;  but  thine  and  all  alone. 
To-night,  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and  note 
The  qualities  of  people ^^.     Come,  my  queen; 
Last  night  you  did  desire  it: — Speak  not  to  us. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Clbo.  with  their  Tram. 

Dem.  Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so  slight? 

Phi.  Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antbny, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 

Dem.  I'm  full  sorry, 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar  ^7,  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Rome :  But  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.     Rest  you  happy ! 

[Exemii. 

*'  That  is, '  for  the  sake  of  the  Qoeen  of  Loye.'  See  Comedj 
of  Errors,  vol.  iv.  p.  162,  note  9. 

^^  To  confound  the  time,  is  to  consume  it,  to  lose  it.  See  yoI.v. 
p.  139,  note  11. 

^*        *  Qaicqaid  enim  dicit,  sea  facit,  omne  decet.' 

MaruUus,  lib.  2i. 
See  Shakspeare's  150th  Sonnet. 

'^  The  folio  reads,  who  every,  &o. :  corrected  bj  Rowe. 

'*  *  Sometime  also  when  he  would  goe  np  and  down  the  dtj 
disguised  like  a  slave  in  the  night,  and  would  peere  into  poor 
mens  windows  and  their  shops,  and  scold  and  brawl  with  them 
within  the  bouse ;  Cleopatra  would  be  also  in  a  chambermaid'i 
array,  and  amble  up  and  down  the  streets  with  him.' 

Life  of  Antonius  in  North* s  Plutarch, 

^^  *  That  he  proves  the  common  liar,  Famet  in  his  case  to  be  t 
true  reporter.  Shakspeare  usuaDy  uses  approve  for  procv,  and 
approof  for  •ffcooj. 
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SCENE  II.     The  same.    Another  Room. 

Enter  Ch  ARMIAN,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  a  Sooth- 
sayer. 

Char,  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,,  most  any 
thing  Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas,  where's 
the  soothsayer  that  you  praised  so  to  the  queen? 
O,  that  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  you  say,  must 
charge  his  horns  with  garlands^ ! 

Alex.  Soothsayer. 

Sooth.  Your  will  ? 

Char.  Is  this  the  man? — Is't  you,  sir,  that  know 
things  ? 

Sooth.  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy, 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Atex.  Show  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly;  wine  enough^ 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char.  Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 

Sooth.  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char.  Pray  then,  foresee  me  one. 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you  are. 

Char.  He  means,  in  flesh. 

Iras.  No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 

Char.  Wrinkles  forbid ! 

Alex.  Vex  not  his  prescience ;  be  attentive. 

Char.  Hush! 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  more  beloving,  than  beloved. 

Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking^. 

'  The  old  copy  reads,  '  change  his  horns/  &c.  A  similar 
error  of  change  for  charge  is  also  found  in  Coriolanos. 

^  The  liver  being  considered  the  seat  of  love,  Charmian  sajs 
she  would  rather  heat  her  liver  with  drinking  than  with  love's- 
fire.    A  heated  liver  was  supposed  to  make  a  ^Vrn^V^^  la^^» 
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Alex.  Nay,  hear  him. 

Ckar.  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune!  Let 
me  be  married  to, three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and 
widow  them  all :  let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to 
whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  homage^:  find  me 
to  marry  me  with  Octavitis  Caesar,  and  companion 
me  with  my  mistress. 

Sooth.  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  you  serre. 

Char,  O  excellent !  1  love  long  life  better  than  figs. 

Sooth.  You  have  seen  and  proved  a  fairer  former 
fortune 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char,  Then,  belike,  my  children  shall  have  tio 
names  ^:  Pr^ythee,  how  many  boys  and  wenches 
must  I  have  ? 

Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb. 
And  fertile^  eveiy  wish,  a  million. 

Char.  Out,  fool;  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch  ^. 

Akx.  You  think,  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy 
tb  your  wishes. 

^  'This  (says  Johnson)  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  nataral  toaches. 
Few  circumstances  are  more  flattering  to  the  fair  sex,  than 
breeding  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.*  Charmian  wishes  for  a 
son  too  who  may  arfite  at  such  power  and  dominion  that  the 
proudest  and  fiercest  monarchs  of  the  earth  may  be  brought 
under  his  yoke.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Herod  of  Jewry 
was  a  fayourite  character  in  the  mysteries  of  the  old  stage,  and 
that  he  was  always  nepresenled  a  fierce,  haughty,  blustering 
tyrant. 

^  That  is,  prove  bastards.  Thus  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece: — 
'  Thy  issue  bltlrrM  with  nameless  bastardy,* 
And  Launce,  in  the  third  act  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona: — 
'  That's  as  much  as  to  say  ftasford- virtues,  that  indeed  know  not 
their  fathers,  and  therefore  have  no  names.*  A  fairer  fortmM 
means  a  more  serene  or  more  prosperous  fortune, 

^  The  old  copy  reads, /or^fel.  Warburton  has  the  merit  of 
the  emendation. 

®  This  has  allusion  to  the  common  proveifbial  saying,  *  You'll 
never  be  burnt  for  a  witch,'  spoken  to  a  silly  person,  who  is  in-r 
deed  no  conjuroT. 
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Char,  Nay,  come,  tell  Iras  hers. 

Alex,  Well  know  all  our  fortunes. 

Eno,  Mine,  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-night, 
shall  be — drunk  to  bed. 

Irasi.  There's  a  palm  presages  chs^stity,  if  nothing 
else. 

Char.  Even  as  the  overflowing  Nilus  presageth 
famine. 

Ira^,  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot  sooth- 
say. 

Char,  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful 
prognostication^,  I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear. — 
Pr'ythee,  tell  her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortunes  are  sdtke. 

Iras.  But  how,  but  how?  give  me  particulars. 

Sooth.  I  have  said. 

Iras.  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than  she  ? 

Char.  Well,  if  yoi^  were  buit  a«  inch  of  fortune 
better  than  I,  where  would  you  choose  it  ? 

Jb'os.  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char.  Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend ! 
Alexas, — come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune. — O,  let 
him  marry  a  woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  Isis,  I 
beseech  thee !  And  let  her  die  too,  and  give  him  a 
worse!  and  let  worse  follow  worse,  till  the  worst 
of  all  follow  him  laughing  to  his  grave,  fifty-fold  a 
cuckold!  Good  Isis,  hear  me  this  prayer,  though 
thou  deny  me  a  matter  of  more  weight;  good  Isis, 
I  beseech  thee! 

Iras.  Amen.  Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer  of 
the  people !  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a 
handsome  man  loose- wived,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow 
to  behold  a  foul  knave  uncuckolded;   Therefore, 

^  This  prognostic  is  allnded  to  in  Othello : — 

* This  hand  is  moist,  my  lady : — 

This  aitf^ues  fmiffulness  and  liberaA  WvcC 
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dear  Isis,  keep  decorum^  and  fortune  him  accord- 
ingly ! 

Char.  Amen. 

Alex.  Lo,  now !  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  makt 
me  a  cuckold,  they  would  make  themselves  whores, 
hut  they'd  do't. 

Eno.  Hush!  here  comes  Antony. 

Char.  Not  he,  the  queeff. 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

CUo.  Saw  you  my  lord? 
Eno.  No,  lady. 

Cleo.  Was  he  not  heret 

Char.  No,  madam. 

Cleo.  He  was  disposed  to  mirth ;  hut  on  the  sudden 
A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him. — Enobarhus, — 
Eno.  Madam. 
Cleo.  Seek  him,  and  bring  him  hither.     Where's 

Alexas  ? 
Alex.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service.^^My  lord 

approaches. 

Enter  Antont,  with  a  Messenger  and  Attendants. 

Cleo.  We  will  not  look  upon  him :  Go  with  us. 
[Exeunt  CtEovATHK,  Enobarbus,  Alexas, 
Iras,  Charmian,  Soothsayer,  and  At- 
tendants. 
Mess.  Fulyia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the  field. 
Ant.  Against  my  brother  Lucius? 
Mess.  Ay: 
But  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  'gainsi 

Caesar; 
Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  the  first  encounter,  drave®  them. 

®  Draot  U  tlie  wwiienl  ^T«letite  of  the  verb  to  i&<tv«,  and  fre- 
qaently  occuxs  in  V\ie  'Q\\A«. 
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Ant.  Well, 

What  worst  ? 

Mess.  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 
.    Ant.  When  it  concerns  the  fool  or  coward. — On: 
Things,  that  are  past,  are  done,  with  me.— Tis  thus ; 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hiear  him  as  he  flatter'd. 

Mess*  Labienus 

(This  is  stiffs  news)  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force. 
Extended ^^  Asia  from  Euphrates; 
His  conquering  banner  shook,  from  Syria 
To  Lydia,  and  to  Ionia; 
Whilst, • 

Ant.  Antony,  tiiou  would'st  say, — 

Mess.  O,  my  lord  f 

Ant.  Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general 
tongue ; 

^  '  Stiff  news'  is  '  hard  news.'     As  in  Shakspeare's  Rape  oC 
Lucrece: — 

'  Fearing  some  luurd  news  from  the  warlike  band.' 

*®  '  Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates.' 

To  extend  is  a  law  term  for  to  seize,    Thas  in  Selimas,  Emperor 
of  theTarks,  1594: — 

'  A  J,  though  on  all  the  world  we  nuike  extent 
From  the  soalh  pole  unto  the  northern  bear.' 
So  Massinger  in  A  New  Way  to  Pa^r  Old  Debts : — 

'  This  manor  is  extended  to  my  ase.' 
The  poet  has  used  the  word  in  its  legal  signification  more  tha» 
once. .  Thus  in  As  You  Like  It : — 

'  And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands.' 

And  10  Twelfth  Night  :— 

'  This  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace.' 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  Labienus  was  by  the  Piarthian  king  made' 
general  of  his  troops,  and  hftd  overrun  Asis  from  Euphrates,  and 
Syria  to  Lydia  and  lona. 

Our  ancient  writers  generally  give  us  Euphrates  instead  of 
Euphrates.    Thus  Drayton,  Polyolb,  Song. 21 : — 

'  That  gliding  go  in  state,  like  swelling  £u,^bii\A%«' 

VOL.  VIIL  M  ^ 
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Name  Cleopatra  as  she's  call'd  in  Rome : 
Kail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase :  and  taunt  my  fauks 
With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  mahce 
Have  power  to  utter.  O,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds, 
When  our  quick  minds  ^^  he  still :  and  our  ills  told  us, 
Is  as  our  earing.     Fare  thee  well  a  while. 

Mess,  At  your  |ioble  pleasure.  [Eidi, 

Ant,  Prom  Sicyon  how  the  news  ?  Speak  there. 

1  Am.  The  man  from  Sicyon.-— Is  iJiere  such  a 

one? 

2  Att.  He  stays  upon  your  will. 

Ant.  Let  him  appear,— 

These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break, 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — What  are  you? 

2  Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant.  Where  died  she? 

2  Mess.  In  Sicyon : 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  bears.  [Gives  a  letter. 

Ant,  Forbear  me. — 

[Exit  Messenger. 
There's  a  great  spirit  gone:  Thus  did  I  desire  it: 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us. 
We  wish  it  ours  again ;  the  present  pleasure. 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself  ^^ :  she's  good,  being  gone ; 

**  The  old  copy  reads, '  quick  winds  ;^  an  error  which  has  ocr 
ourred  elsewhere.  Warbarton  made  the  correction.  <  Our  qwk 
minds*  means  our  lively  apprehensive  minds;  which,  when  thej 
lie  idle,  bring  forth  yices  instead  of  yirtnes,  weeds  instead  of 
flowers  and  fruits ;  to  tell  us  of  our  faults  is,  as  it  were,  the  first 
culture  of  the  mind,  and  is  the  way  to  kill  these  weeds. 

''  '  The  pleasure  of  to-day,  by  revolution  of  events  and  change 
of  circumstances,  often  loses  all  its  value  to  us,  and  becomes  to> 
morrow  a  pain.' 
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The  hand  could  ^'  pluck  her  back,  that  shov'd  her  on. 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off; 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know. 
My  idleness  doth  hatch. — How  now !  £nobarbus ! 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  What's  your  pleasure,  sir? 

AnL  I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 

Eno,  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women:  We 
see  how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them:  if  they 
suffer  our  departure,  death's  the  word. 

Ant.  I  must  be  gone. 

Etio,  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women 
die :  It  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing ; 
though,  between  them  and  a  great  cause,  they 
should  be  esteemed  nothing.  Cleopatra,  catching 
but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies  instantly ;  I  have 
seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment  ^^ : 
I  do  think  there  is  mettle  in  death,  which  commits 
some  loving  act  upon  her,  she  hath  such  a  celerity 
in  dying. 

Ant.  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought. 

Eno.  Alack,  sir,  no ;  her  passions  are  made  of 
nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love :  We  cannot 
call  her  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears ;  they 
are  greater  storms  and  tempests  than  almanacks 
can  report:  this  cannot  be  cunning  in  her;  if  it  be, 
she  makes  a  shower  of  rain  as  well  as  Jove. 

Ant,  'Would,  I  had  never  seen  her ! 

Eno.  O,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  work:  which  not  to  have  been  blessed 
withal,  would  have  discredited  your  travel. 

>^  Could  is  here  nsed  with  an  optative  meaning.  Could,  would, 
and  should  are  often  used  by  oar  old  writers,  in  what  appears  to 
us  an  indiscriminate  manner,  and  yet  appear  to  have  been  so  em- 
ployed rather  by  choice  than  chance. 

^*  i,  e.  for  less  reason,  upon  a  weaker  motive. 
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Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno,  Sir? 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead« 

Eno.  Fulyia? 

Ant.  Dead.  I 

Eno.  Why,  sir,  give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacri-  ' 
fice.  When  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  take  the  wife 
of  a  man  from  him,  it  shows  to  man  the  tailors  of 
the  earth ;  comforting  therein,  that  when  old  robes 
are  worn  out,  there  are  members  to  make  new^^. 
If  there  were  no.  more  women  but  Fulvia,  then  had 
you  indeed  a  cut,  and  the  case  to  be  lamented; 
this  pief  is  crowned  with  consolation;  your  old 
smock  brings  forth  a  new  petticoat: — and,  indeed, 
the  tears  live  in  an  onion,  that  should  water  this 
sorrow. 

Ant.  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the  state, 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

Eno.  And  the  business  you  have  broached  here' 
cannot  be  without  you ;  especially  that  of  Cle(h 
patra's,  which  wholly  depends  on  your  abode. 

Ant.  No  more  light  answers.     Let  our  officers 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.     I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expediences^  to  the  queen. 
And  get  her  love  ^^  to  part.     For  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Po  strongly  speak  to  us ;  but  the  letters  too 
Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  home :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caesar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea :  our  slippery  people 

'*  '  As  the  ^ods  have  been  pleased  to  take  away  jonr  wife 
Falyia,  so  they  have  proyided  yoa  with  a  new  one  in  Cleopatra; 
in  like  manner  as  the  tailors  of  the  earth,  when  yonr  old  garo 
ments  are  worn  out,  accommodate  yoa  with  new  ones.' 

'®  Expedition. 

'^  I  think  with  Mason  that  we  should  read  have  instead  of  tope. 
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(Whose  love  is  never  link*d  to  the  deserver, 
Till  his  deserts  are  past),  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  Great,  and  all  his  dignities. 
Upon  lus  son :  who,  high  in  name  and  power. 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
Tor  the  main  soldier :  whose  quality,  going  on. 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  danger :  Much  is  breeding, 
Which,  like  the  courser's  ^^  hair,  hath  yet  but  life. 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.    Say,  our  pleasure. 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  h^ce  ^^. 

Eno,  I  shall  do't.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and 

Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  he  ? 

Char.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cleo.  See  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what  he 
does : — 
I  did  not  send  you^; — If  you  find  him  sad. 
Say,  I  am  dancing:  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick :  Quick,  and  return. 

[Exit  Alex. 
Char,   Madam,  methinks,  if  you  did  love  him 
dearly, 

'^  This  alludes  to  tiie  anoieiit  Tnljar  error,  that  a  horse-hair 
dropped  into  corrupted  water  would  become  animated.  Dr.  Lis- 
ter, in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  showed  that  these  ani- 
mated horse-hairs  were  real  insects,  and  displayed  the  fallacy 
of  the  popular  opinion.  It  was  asserted  that  these  insects  moved 
like  serpents,  and  were  poisonous  to  swallow. 

'^*'  Say  to  those  whose  place  is  under  us  (i.  e.  to  our  atten- 
dants), that  our  pleasure  requires  us  to  remove  in  haste  from 
hence.* 

*  *  You  must  go  as  if  you  came  without  my  order  or  knowledge.' 
So  in  Troilus  and  Cressida : — 

'  We  met  by  chance  ^  you  did  not  &ii^  isa  Wc^^ 
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You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him; 

Cleo.  What  should  I  do,  I  do  not? 

Char,  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him  in 
nothing. 

Cleo,  Thou  (^achest  Hke  a  fool :  the  way  to  lose  him; 

Char,  Tempt  him  nc^  so  too  far :  I  wish,  forbear; 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear* 

Enter  Antony; 

But  here  comes  Antony. 

Cleo,  I  am  sick,  and  sullen. 

AnL  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose, — 

Cleo,  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian,  I  shall  fall; 
It  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  sides  of  nature 
WiU  not  sustain  it^. 

Ant,  Now,  my  dearest  queen, — 

Cleo,  Pray  you,  stand  further  from  me. 

Ant,  What's  the  matter? 

Cleo.  I  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there's  some 
good  news. 
What  says  the  married  woman? — You  may  go; 
'Would,  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come ! 
Let  her  not  say,  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here, 
I  have  no  power  upon  you ;  hers  you  are. 

Ant.  The  gods  best  know, — 

Cleo,  O,  never  was  there  queen 

So  mightily  betray'd !  Yet,  at  the  first, 
I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant,  Cleopatra, — 

Cleo,  Why  should  I  think,  you  can  be  mine,  and 
true, 
Though  you  in  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods> 

r 

«  Thus  in  Twelfth  Night  :— 

'  There  is  no  woman's  sides 

Can  bid,e  Hm^  beating  tif  so  strong  a  passiom' 
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Who  have  been  false  to  Fulvia  ?  Riotous  tnadness. 
To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows, 
"Which  break  themselves  in  swearing ! 

Ant,  Most  sweet  queen, — 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  colour  for  your 
going. 
But  bid  farewell,  and  go :  when  you  sued  staying. 
Then  was  the  time  for  words t  No  going  then; — • 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes ; 
Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent^;  none  our  parts  so  poor. 
But  was  a  race^  of  heaven :  They  are  so  still. 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world, 
Art  turh'd  the  greatest  liar« 

Ant.  How  now,  lady ! 

Cteo.  I  would,  I  had  thy  inches ;  thou  should'st 
*  know. 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 

Ant.  Hear  me,  queen ; 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  a  while ;  but  my  full  heart 
Kemains  in  use  ^  with  you.     Our  Italy 
Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port^  of  Rome : 
Equality  of  two  domestick  powers 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction:   The  hated,  grown  to 

strength. 
Are  newly  grown  to  love :  the  condemn'd  Pompey, 

3  '  Oar  brows'  bent,*  is  the  bending  or  inolination  of  our  brows. 
The  brow  is  that  part  of  the  face  which  expresses  most  fully  the 
mental  emotions.     So  in  King  John : — 

'  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me.' 

*  i.  e.  of  heavenly  mould. 

*  Divinae  stirpis  alumnas.' 

^  The  poet  here  means,  '  in  pledge,*  the  nse  of  a  thing  is  the 
possession  of  it.    Thus  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  :— 
'  I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use.* 
«  Gate. 
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Rich  in  his  father's  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  haye  not  thrived 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change :  My  more  particular, 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe^  my  going, 
Is  Fulvia^s  death. 

Cleo,  Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me 
freedom. 
It  does  from  childishness : — Can  Fulvia  die^? 

Ant.  She's  dead,  my  queen : 
Look  here,  and,'  at  thy  sovereign  leisure,  read 
The  garboils  she  awak'd^;  at  the  last,  best: 
See,  when,  and  where  she  died. 

Cleo,  O  most  false  lore: 

Where  be  the  sacred  yials  thou  should'st  fill 
With  sorrowful  water  ^^?  I  see,  I  see. 
In  Fulyia's  death,  how  mine  received  shall  be. 

Ant,  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepar'd  to  know 
The  purposes  I  bear;  which  are,  or  cease. 
As  you  shall  give  the  advice :  By  the  fire. 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  hence, 
Thy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace,  or  war. 
As  thou  affect'st. 

CkQ,  Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  come;— 

But  let  it  be. — I  am  quickly  ill,  and  vrell : 
80  Antony  loves. 

Ant.  My  precious  queen,  forbear; 

And  give  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

^  i.  e.  render  my  going  not  dangerous. 

^  Cleopatra  apparently  means  to  say,  *  Thongli  age  could  not 
exempt  me  from  tolly,  at  least  it  frees  rae  from  a  childish  and 
ready  belief  of  every  assertion.  Id  it  possible  that  Fulvia  is 
dead?  I  cannot  brieve  it.* 

^  The  commotion  she  occasioned. 

^®  Alluding  to  the  lachrymatory  yials  filled  with  tears,  which 
the  Romans  placed  in  V\i«  \.ois^v  q\  «.  ^^'^vcN&^Vtv^xA* 
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CUo.  So  Fulyia  told  me. 

I  pr'ythee,  turn  aside,  ai\d  weep  for  her ; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say,  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt  ^^ :  Good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling ;  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant.  You'll  heat  my  blood;  no  more. 

Cleo,  You  can  do  better  yet;  but  this  is  meetly. 

Ant,  Now,  by  my  sword, — 

CUo.  And  target, — Still  he  mends ; 

But  this  is  not  the  best:  Look,  pr'ythee,  Charmian» 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  ^^  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 

Ant.  I'll  leave  you,  lady. 

Cho.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  must  part, — but  that's  not  it : 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov'd, — but  there's  not  it  \ 
That  you  know  well :  Something  it  is  I  would, — - 
O,  my  oblivion  ^^  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself  ^^^ 

Cleo.  Tis  sweating  labour. 

To  *bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  this.     But,  sir,  forgive  me ; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you  ^* :  Your  honour  calls  you  hence ; 

"  To  me,  the  queen  of  Egypt. 

1^  Antony  traced  his  descent  from  Anton,  a  son  of  Hercules. 

^^  Oblivion  is  used  for  ohlivious  memory t  a  memory  apt  1o  be 
deceitful. 

**  An  antithesis  seems  intended  between  royalty  and  subject. 
*  Bnt  that  1  know  you  to  be  a  queen,  and  that  your  royalty  holds 
idleness  in  subjection  to  you,  I  should  suppose  you,  from  this 
idle  discourse,  to  be  the  very  genius  of  idleness  itself.* 

IS  *  That  which  would  seem  to  become  me  most>  is  haieCaV  \r 
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Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly, 

And  all  the  gods  go  with  you!  upon  your  sword 

Sit  laurel'd  victory !  and  smooth  success 

Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! 

Ant.  Let  us  go.     Come; 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies. 
That  thou,  residing  here,  go'st  yet  with  me. 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee  ^^r 
Away.  [EzemU. 

SCENE  IV. 
Rome,     An  Apartment  in  Csesar's  House. 

Enter  OcTAVius  C-ESAR,  Lepidus,  and  Atten- 
dants. 

C(B8.  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth  know. 
It  is  not  Caesar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
Our  great  competitor^ :  From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news;  He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel :  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra;  nor  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 

me  wheo  it  is  not  acceptable  in  your  sight.'     There  is  perhaps 
an  allusioQ  to  what  Antony  said  in  the  iirst  scene : — 

* wrangling  queen. 

Whom  every  thing  becomes,* 
*^  This  conceit  may  haVe  been  suggested  by  the  following 
passage  in  Sidney's  Arcadia^  b.  i.: — 

'  She  went,  they  staid ;  or  rightly  for  to  saj 
She  staid  with  them,  they  went  in  thought  with  her.' 
Thus  also  in  the  Mercator  of  Plautus : — '  Si  domi  som^  foris  est 
animus ;  sin  foris  sum,  animus  domi  est.' 

^  The  old  copy  reads,  *  One  great  competitor,*     Dr.  Johnson 
proposed  the  emendation.     So  Menas  says  : — 

'  These  three  world-sharers,  these  competitors 
Are  in  thy  vessel.' 
And  Caesar,  speaking  of  Antony  in  another  place,  saya : — 
*  That  thou  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire.' 
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More  womanly  than  he:  hardly  gave  audience,  or 
Youchsafd  to  think  he  had  partners:   You  shall 

find  there 
A  man,  who  is'  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep.  I  must  not  think,  there  are 

Evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness : 
His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness^;  hereditary, 
Kather  than  purchas'd  ' ;  what  he  cannot  change. 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

CcBs.  You  are  too  indulgent :  Let  us  grant  it  is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  the  stre^  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buffet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat:  say,  this  becomes 

him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed, 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish),  yet  must  Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness^.     If  he  fill'd 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness, 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones, 
Call  on  him^  for't:  but  to  confound  such  time. 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as  loud 
As  his  own  state,  and  ours, — 'tis  to  be  chid 

'  'As  the  stars  or  spots  of  heaven  appear  more  bright  and 
prominent  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  so  the  faults  of  Antony 
seem  enlarged  and  aggravated  by  his  goodness,  which  gives  re* 
lief  to  his  faults,  and  makes  them  show  out  more  prominent  and 
conspicuous.' 

'  i.  e.  procured  by  his  own  fault. 

^  '  His  trifling  Uvity  throws  so  much  burden  upon  us.' 

^  i.e.'  visit  him  for't.'  '  If  Antony  followed  his  debaucheries 
at  times  of  leisure  only,  I  should  leave  him  to  be  punished  (says 
Caesar)  by  their  natarsl  consequences,  by  surfeits  and  drj  bones  \ 
but  to  consume  such  time,'  &c. 
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As  we  rate  boys;  who,  being  mature  in  knowledge^ 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure. 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Lep.  Here's  more  news. 

Mess,  Thy  biddings  have  been  done :  and  every 
hour. 
Most  noble  Ctesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How  'tis  abroad.     Pompey  is  strong  at  sea ; 
And  it  appears,  he  is  beloy'd  of  those 
That  only  have  fear'd  Caesar^:  to  the  ports 
The  discoptents  ^  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wrong'd. 

CcBs.  I  should  have  known  no^less  :— 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state. 
That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd  until  he  were ; 
And  the  ebb*d  man  ne'er  lov'd,  till  ne'er  worth  love, 
Comes  dear'd,  by  being  lack'd  ^.  This  cominon  body, 
Like  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide^,. 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess,  Caesar,  I  bring  thee  word^ 

^  '  Those  wBom  not  love  l)at  fear  made  adherents  to  Caesar, 
now  shiow  their  affection  for  Pompey/ 

^  That  is,  the  maUcontents.    So  in  Ring^  Henry  Yl.  Parf  I. 
Act  V.  Sc.  1 : — 

* that  may  please  the  eye 

Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents.* 
®  The  old  copy  reads,  *  Comes /eor'd  by  being  lack'd.'    Wtr- 
bi^rton  made  the  correction,  which  was  necessary  to  the  sense. 
Coriolanus  says  :— 

'  I  shall  be  fov'd  when  I  am  lacVd. 
We  shonld  perhaps  read  in  the  preceding  line : — 
*  — ' —  ne'er  lov'd  till  not  worth  lore.' 
*  The  folio  reads,  *  lashing  the  varying  tide.*    The  emendation, 
which  is  well  supported  by  Steevens,  was  made  by  Theobald. 
Perhaps  another  Messenger  should  be  noted  as  entering  here  witb 
fresh  news. 
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Menecrates  and  Menasr  famous  pirates. 

Make  the  sea  serve  them;  which  they  ear^*^  and 

wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind :  Many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy :  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  ^^  to  think  on%  and  flush  ^^  youth  revolts 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but  'tis  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen;  for  Pompey^s  name  strikes  more, 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

Cas,  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wassals^^.     When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follo:w ;  whom  thou  fought'st  against. 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  suffer :  Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle  ^^ 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then  did 

deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge ; 
Yea,  like  a  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st;  on  the  Alps 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh. 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on :  And  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honour,  that  I  speak  it  now). 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep,  Tis  pity  of  him. 

C(S8.  Let  his  shames  quickly 
Drive  him  to  Itome :  Tis  time  we  twain 

*°  Plongh.  "  i.  e.  tarn  pale. 

^^  Flush  youth  is  youth  ripened  to  manhood  j  youth  ^hose 
blood  is  at  the  flow. 

'^  WassalSf  or  wussaiUSf  is  here  put  for  intemperance  in  gene-r 
ral.     See  vol.  iy.  p.  237,  note  II. 

^*  All  these  circumstances  of  Antony's  distress  are  literally 
taken  from  Plutarch. 

VOL.  VIMI.  ^  IS 
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Did  show  ourselves  i'the  field;  and;  to  that  end, 
Assemble  we  immediate  council:  Pompey 
Thrives  in  our  idleness. 

Lep,  To-morrow,  Caesar, 

I  shall  be  fumish'd  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able. 
To  'front  this  present  time. 

Ctiss.  Till  which  encounter, 

It  is  my  business  too.     Farewell. 

Lep.  Farewell,  my  lord:  What  you  shall  know 
mean  time 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir. 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

C(B8.  Doubt  not,  -sir; 

I  knew  it  for  my  bond  ^^.  \Exemt 

SCENE  V. 

Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and 

Mardian. 

Cleo.  Charmian,—- 

Char.  Madam. 

Cko.  Ha,  ha! 
Give  me  to  drink  mandragora  ^. 

Char.  Why,  madam? 

Cleo.  That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time, 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char.  You  think  of  him 

Too  much. 

Cho.        O,  'tis  treason ! 

I*  That  is,  to  be  my  boimdeii  daty. 

'  A  plant,  of  which  the  infusion  was  supposed  to  procore 
sleep.  Thus  in  Adlington^s  translation  of  The  Golden  Ass  of 
Apoleios . — *  I  gaye  him  no  poyson  bat  a  doling  drink  of  vMrn- 
dragoras,  which  is  of  such  force,  that  it  *will  cause  any  man  to 
sleepe  as  tVioTi^Vk  Vi©  "wtTft  d%%.d.'  S««  Pliny's  Natural  History 
by  HoUand,  \G0\  •,  wiA  Y\\iL\.wcV%^wi\^&A^W^^A'^. 


\ 
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Char,  Madam,  I  trust,  not  so. 

Cleo*  Thou,  eunuch !  Mardian ! 

Mar.  What's  your  highness'  pleasure  ? 

Cleo,  Notnowtohear  thee  sing;  I  take  no  pleasure 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has  :  Tis  well  for  thee. 
That,  being  unseminar'd,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.    Hast  thou  affections  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  gracious  madam. 

Cleo.  Indeed? 

Mar.  Not  in  deed,  madam;  for  I  can  do  nothing 
But  what  indeed  is  honest  to  be  done : 
Yet  have  I  fierce  affections,  and  think. 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo.  O  Charmian, 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now  ?  Stands  he,  or  sits  he  ? 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse? 
O  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony ! 
Do  bravely,  horse !  for  wofst  thou  whom  thou  mov'st? 
The  demi- Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet^  of  men. — He's  speaking  now. 
Or  murmuring,  Whereas  my  serpent  of  old  Nile? 
For  so  he  calls  me :  Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison^ : — ^Think  on  me. 
That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black. 
And  wrinkled  deep  in  time ?  Broad-fronted  Caesar^, 
When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch :  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand;  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my  brow; 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

Enter  Alex  as. 

Alex.  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  hail ! 

Cleo.  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony  I 

'  A  burgonet  is  a  helmet ^  a  headpiece, 
♦    3  Hence- perhaps  Pope's  Eloisa: — 

'  Still  drink  deliciotu  poison  from  l\i\Tie  e^^^ 
^  '  Broad-froDted,'  in  allasion  to  Csiat^ft  >aiV^iaft%%. 
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Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hath 

With  his  tinct  gilded  thee*. — 

How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony? 

'    Alex,  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  qneen. 

He  kiss'dy — ^the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses, 

This  orient  pearl ! — His  speech  sticks  in  my  heait 

Cleo.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Alex.  Good  friend,  quoth  he, 

Say,  The  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster;  4it  whose  foot 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms;  All  the  east. 
Say  thou,  shall  caU  her  mistress.     So  he  nodded, 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arrogant^  steed, 

^  Allndint^  to  the  philosopher's  stone,  which,  by  its  tooeh^ 
converts  base  metal  into  gold.  The  alchymists  call  the  matter, 
whatever  it  be,  by  which  they  perform  transmutation  a  mediciM. 
TIHias  Chapman  in  his  Shadow  ^of  Night,  1594 : — 

*  O  then,  thon  great  elixir  of  all  treasures.' 
And  on  this  passage  he  has  the  following  note : — *  The  philos(K 
pher's  stone,  or  philosophiea  medicinaf  is  called  the  great  eKxir* 

^  The  old  copy  reads  '  an  armrgaunt  steed,'  upon  which  con- 
jecture has  been  vainly  employed.  Steevens  adopted  Monck 
Mason's  suggestion  of  '  a  termagant  steed,'  with  high  commen- 
dation. A  striking  objection  to  that  reading,  which  escaped 
Mr.  Steevens  in  adopting  it,  is  that  an  could  never  stand  before 
termagant.  The  epithet  now  admitted  into  the  text  is  th^  happy 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Boaden,  and  is  to  be  preferred  both  on  account 
of  its  more  striking  propriety,  and  because  it  admits  of  the 
original  article  an  retaining  its  place  before  it.  That  it  is  an 
epithet  fitly  applied  to  the  steed  of  Antony^  may  be  shown  bj 
liigh  poetical  authority.  In  the  Auraco  Domado  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  the  reader  will  find  the  following  passage : — 

'  Y  el  cavaUo  arroganie,  en  que  subido 

£1  hombre  parecia 

Monstruosa  fiera  que  sies  pies  tenia.' 

Termagant,  it  should  be  observed,  is  furious;  arrogant,  which 
answers  to  the  Latin  ferox,  is  only  fierce,  proud.  Our  g^eat  poet 
'  of  imagination  all  compact,'  is  the  greatest  master  of  poetic 
diction  the  world  has  yet  produced ;  he  could  not  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Spanish  poet,  but  has  anticipated  him  in  the  use  of 
this  expressive  e)^\l\vftV.    TVv«  ^otd  arro^otinf,  as  written  in  old 
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Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
"Was  beastly  dumb''  by  him. 

Cleo.  What,  was  he  sad,  or  meity  ? 

Alex,  Like  to  the  time  o'the  year,  between  the  ex- 
tremes 
Of  hot  and  cold;  he  was  nor  sad,  nor  merry. 

CUo.  O  well-divided  disposition ! — Note  him. 
Note  him,  good  Charmian,  'tis  the  man;  but  note 

him; 
He  was  not  sad;  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his:  he  was  not  merry ; 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them,  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy  :  but  between  both ; 
O  heavenly  mingle ! — Be'st  thou  sad,  or  merry. 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes ; 
So  does  it  no  man  else. — Mefst  thou  my  posts? 

Alex.  Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  messengers: 
Why  do  you  send  so  thick®? 

Cko.  Who's  born  that  day 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar. — Ink  and  paper,  Charmian. — 
Welcome,  my  good  Alexas. — Did  I,  Charmian, 
Ever  love  Caesar  so  ? 

Chjar,  O  that  brave  Caesar ! 

Cleo,  Be  chok'd  with  such  another  emphasis! 
Say,  the  brave  Antony. 

Char.  The  valiant  Caesar ! 

Cho,  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth. 
If  thou  with  Caesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

"^  Thus  the  old  copy;  which  was  altered  bj  Theobald  to 
dumbed  without  necessity.  The  arrogant  steed,  says  Alexas, 
would  let  no  sound  be  heard  bat  his  own,  he  neighed  so  load  that 
what  I  woald  have  spoke  was  beastly  obstructed  by  him.  Dumbe 
is  the  past  tense  of  the  A.  S.  verb  ^Demman.  It  was  formerly 
written  domme,  and  damme,  without  the  b. 

®  i.  e.  in  such  quick  succession.     See  vol.  iv,  ^.1!t^V>\i<Qii.^Vl< 
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Clmr,  By  your  most  gracious  pardon, 

I  sing  but  after  you. 

Cleo,  My  sallad  days : 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment : — Cold  in  blood, 
To  say,  as  I  said  then ! — But,  come,  away: 
Get  me  ink  and  paper:  he  shall  have  every  day 
A  several  greeting,  or  I'll  unpeople  Egypt. 

[ExewiU, 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  If   Messina.  4  JRoom  iw  Pompey's  jHoMse, 

Enter  Pompey,  Menecrates,  and  Menas. 

Pom,  If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist 
The  deeds  of  justest  men. 

Mene,  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pani'  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  decays 
The  thing  we  sue  for^. 

Mene,  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good;  so  find  we  profit. 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Prnn,  '  I  shall  do  well : 

The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine  ; 
My  power's  a  crescent^,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  will  come  to  the  full.     Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors :  Caesar  gets  money,  where 
He  loses  hearts  :  Lepidus  flatters  both, 

'  *  While  we  are  praying,  the  thing  for  which  we  pray  is  losing 
its  value,* 

^  Old  copy,  *  My  powers  are  crescent/  &c.  The  judicious 
•emendatlon^was  made  by  Theobald.^ 
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Of  both  is  flatter'd;  but  he  neither  loves. 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men.  Caesar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field ;  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Pom,  Where  have  you  this  ?  'tis  false. 

Men,  From  Silvius,  sir. 

Pom.  He  dreams ; .  I  know,  they  are  in  Rome  to* 
gether. 
Looking  for  Antony :  But  all  the  charms  of  love 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan'd^  lip  I 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both  I 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts. 
Keep  his  brain  fuming :  Epicfifean  cooks. 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite ; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour, 
Even  till^  a  Lethe'd  dulness. — How  now,  Varrius? 

Enter  Varrius. 

Var,  This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  deliver: 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expected ;  since  he  went  from  Egypt,  'tis 
A  space  for  further  travel*. 

Pom,  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear. — Menas,  I  did  not  think, 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  don'd  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war :  his  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  ojther  twain :  But  let  us  rear 

^  i.  e.  thj  voanned  or  paUid  lip.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
the  lips  of  Africans  and  Asiatics  are  paler  than  those  of  Eu- 
ropeans. 

^  i.  e.  delay  his  sense  of  honour  from  exerting  itself  till  he  is 
become  babitaally  slaggish :  tiU  was  anciently  used  for  to.  So 
in  Candlemas  Day,  1512,  p.  13 : — 

'  This Inrdeyn  take  heed  what  I  sey  the  tyU* 
And  in  George  Cavendish's  Metrical  Visions,  p.  19  :-^ 
'  I  espied  certeyn  persons  coming  me  tylV 

^  i.  e.  since  he  q^iitted  Egypt  a  space  of  time  has  elapsed  in 
.which  a  longer  journey  might  have  been  performed  than,  from 
Egypt  to  Rome. 
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The  higher  our  opinion^  that  our  sdrring  ] 

Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  ^  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Men.  I  cannot  hopeT, 

Cassar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together: 
His  wife,  that's  dead,  did  trespasses  to  Caesar; 
His  brother  warr'd  upon  him;  although,  I  think. 
Not  mov'd  by  Antony. 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
Twere  pregnant  they  should  square^  between  them- 
selves ;  ^ 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords :  but  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have  it !  It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon^,  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  M enas.  [Exevnt 

SCENE  II. 
Rome.     A  Room  in  the  House  of  Lepidus. 

Enter  Enobarbus  and  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  'tis  a  worthy  deed. 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

Eno*  I  shall  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself :  if  Caesar  move  him, 

®  Julias  Caesar  had  married  Cleopatra  to  jonng  Ptolemy,  wbo 
was  afterwards  drowned. 

7  i.  e.  I  cannot  expect.    So  Chaucer  in  The  Rene's  Tale, 
V.  4027  :— 

*  Our  manciple  I  Jutpe  he  wol  be  ded.' 

®  i.  e.  quarrel.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  236,  note  8. 

®  i.e*it  is  incumbent  upon  us  for  the  preservation  of  our  Hoes, 
See  vol.  V.  p.  56,  noVe  \^. 
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Let  Antony  look  over  Caesar's  head. 
And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars«    By  Jupitk^ 
^iV'ere  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shaye't  to  day  ^. 

Lep,  Tis  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching^ 

JS^.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  bom  in  it. . 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way. 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first. 

Lep.  Your  speech  is  passion ' 

3ut,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  Up.     Here  comes 
The  noble  Antony.  , 

Enter  Antony  and  Ventidiu<s. 
Enp»  And  yonder,  C^sar. 

Enter  CiESAR,  Mecjenas,  and  Agrippa. 

Ant.  If  we  compose  ^  well  here,  to  Parthia : 
Hark  you,  Ventidius. 

CcBs.  I  do  not  know, 

Mecaenas;  ask  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Noble  friends. 

That  which  combin'd  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.    What's  amiss. 
May  it  be  gently  heard :  When  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  wounds :  Then,  noble  partners 
(The  rather,  for  I  earnestly  beseech), 

^  i.  e.  I  would  meet  him  undressed,  without  any  show  of 
respect.  Platareh  mentions  that  Antony, '  after  the  overthrow 
he  had  at  Afodena,  suffered  his  beard  to  grow  at  length,  and 
never  dipt  it,  that  it  was  marvellous  long.'  Perhaps  this  cir- 
iCumstance  was  in  Shakspeare's  thoughts. 

3  That  IS,  if  we  come  to  a  lucky  compositionj  or  agreemej^t,  So 
afterwards  :— 

'  I  crave  our  t^mposition  may  be  written/ 
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Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms, 
Nor  curstness  ^  grow  to  the  matter. 

Ant,  Tis  spoken  well: 

Were  we  before  our  armies^  and  to  &g\k, 
I  should  do  thus. 

C<B8.  Welcome  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Thank  you. 

C€B8.  Sit. 

Ant.  Sit,  sir^! 

CcBs.  Nay, 

Then— 

Ant.  I  learn,  you  take  things  ill,  which  are  not  so; 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

C<B8.  I  must  be  laugh*d  at, 

If,  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myself  offended ;  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'the  world ;  more  laugh'd  at,  that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  concem'd  me. 

Ant.  My  being  in  Egypt,  Caesar, 

What  was't.to  you? 

Cces.  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome 
Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt :  Yet,  if  you  there 
Did  practise^  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question^. 

Ant.  How  intend  you,  .practised? 

CiJBs.  Yoii  may  be  pleas'd  to  catch  at  mine  intent, 
By  what  did  here  befall  me.  Your  wife,  and  brother, 

^  *  Let  not  HI  humour  be  added  to  the  real  aulject  of  our 
difference/ 

^  The  note  of  admiration  here  was  added  bj  Steevens,  who 
thinks  that  Antony  is  meant  to  resent  the  invitation  Caesar  gives 
him  to  be  seated,  as  indicating  a  consciousness  of  superiority  in 
his  too  saccessful  partner  in  power. 

^  To  practise  is  to  use  unwarrantable  arts  or  stratagems.  Tbe 
'word  is  frequently  applied  to  traitorous  designs  against  those  in 
power,  by  old  writers.     See  rol.  ii.  p.  96,  note  11, 

^  Theme  or  subject  of  conversation. 
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Made  wars  upon  me :  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  yon^,  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

A»t.  You  do  mistake  your  business;  my  brother 
never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act":  I  did  inquire  it;. 
'And  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports^. 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.    Did  he  not  raUter 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours ; 
And  make  IJie  wars  alike  against  my  stomach. 
Having  alike  yout  cause?  Of  this,  my  letters 
Before  did  satisfy  you.     If  you'll  patch  a  quarrel, 
As  matter  whole  you  hare  not  to  make  it  with. 
It  must  not  be  with  this. 

CtBi.  You  praise  yourself 

By  laying  defects  of  judgment  to  me;  but 
You  patch'd  up  your  eicuses. 

Ant~  Not  so,  not  do; 

I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on't. 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought, 
Could  not  with  gjaceful  eyes"'  attend  those  wars 
AVhich  'fronted  mine  own  peace.    As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another : 
The  third  o'the  world  ia  yonrs ;  wliich  with  a  snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

'  TU#  puiige  h»  been  muundeiatood,  errooeoiulj  eipliiaed, 
Mud  considered  corropt.  Ita  meining  evidentlj  ia,  ■  Yon  were 
the  tfaeme  oriobjeot  Tor  nbicb  your  nife and brolber made  tbeir 
conteitBtioii ;  joa  vere  tie  word  of  war.'  Mason  snppoied  Bome 
wordi  bad  been  traospoied,  and  that  tb«  passage  ought  to  iland 


■  Reporters. 

■"  i.  a.  could  natloakgradonaljapcm  then 
thetu.     ^Fronted  ii  affronted,  oppowd. 
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Eno.  'Would  we  had  all  such  wives ,  that  the  men 
might  go  to  wars  with  the  women ! 

AnL  So  much  uncurable,  her  garboils,  Caesar^ 
Made  out  of  her  impatience  (which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too),  I  grieving  grant. 
Did  you  too  much  c&squiet :  for  that,  you  must 
But  say,  I  could  not  help  it. 

CiJBS,  I  wrote  to  you. 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria;  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  ^^  out  of  audience. 

Ant,  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me,  ere  admitted;  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'the  morning :  but,  next  day, 
I  told  him  of  myself  ^^ :  which  was  as  much. 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon :  Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife ;  if  we  contend. 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 

C««.  You  have  brokett 

The  article  of  your -oath;  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep,  Soft,  Caesar. 

Ant,  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak ; 
The  honour's  sacred  whidi  he  talk&  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lack'd  it  ^^ :  But  on,  Caesar : 
The  article  of  my  oath,— 

CcBg,  To  lend  me  arms,  and  aid,  when  T  requir*(l! 
them ; 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

**  Messenger. 

'^  '  I  told  hua  the  condition  I  was  in  when  he  had  his  last 
audience/ 

*^  '  The  theme  of  honour  which  he  now  speaks  of,  namely,  th^ 
religion  of  an  oath,  for  which  he  supposes  me  not  to  have  a  due 
regard,  is  sacred  >  it  is  a  tender  point,  and  touches  mjr  character 
nearly.  Let  him  tfaereibre  urge  his  charge,  that  I  may  vindicate 
myself.* 
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Ant,  Neglected,  rather; 

And  then,  when  poison'd  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.     As  nearly  as  I  may, 
I'll  play  the  penitent  to  you :  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it  ^* :  Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here  ; 
For  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep,  Tis  nobly  spoken. 

Mec.  If  it  might  please  you,  to  enforce  no  further 
The  griefs  ^*  between  ye :  to  forget  them  quite. 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 
Speaks  to  atone  ^^  you. 

Lep,  Worthily  spoken,  Mecsenas. 

Eno,  Or,  if  you  borrow  ooe  another's  love  for  the 
instant,  you. may,  when  you  hear  no  more  words  of 
Pompey,  return  it  again:  you  shall  have  time  to 
wrangle  in,  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Ant,  Thou  art  a  soldier  only ;  speak  no  more. 

Eno,  That  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had  almost 
forgot. 

Ant,  You  wrong  this  presence,  therefore  speak  no 
more. 

Eno,  Go  to  then ;  your  considerate  stone  ^^. 

Cces,  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech :  for  it  cannot  be, 

^*  *  Nor  my  greatness  work  withoat  mine  honesty.' 
'*  Grievances. 

^^  i.  e.  reconcile  jon.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  211,  note  15. 
17  *  Go  to  then,  henceforward  I  will  he  as  mute  as  a  marbl« 
statue,  which  seems  to  think,  though  it  can  say  nothing.' 
*  ■■  statua  tadtumior  exit 

Piyrumqne  et  risnm  populi  qnatit.'  ^ 

nor  ace.   ^  w  Z/  . 
As  mute  as  a  stone^  and  As  silent  as  a  stoncy  are  common  ex^ire^- 
sions. 

VOL,  VIU,  O  O 
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We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions 
So  differing  in  their  acts.     Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  stanch,  from  edge  to  edge 
O'the  world  I  would  pursue  it^. 

Affr.  Give  me  leave,  Caesar,— 

CcBs.  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side, 
Admir'd  Octavia :  great  Mark  AAtony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

C(B8,  Say  not  so,  Agrippa ; 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserv'd  of  rashness  *9. 

Ant.  I  am  not  married,  Caesar :  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  further  speak. 

Agr,  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity. 
To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  wife :  whose  beauty  claims 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men ; 
Whose  virtue,  and  whose  general  graces,  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.    By  this  marriage, 
All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great, . 
A  nd  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their  dangers, 
Would  then  be  nothing :  truths  would  be  tales. 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths :  her  love  to  both, 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both. 
Draw  after  her.    Pardon  what  I  have  spoke; 
For  'tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought. 
By  duty  ruminated. 

Ant,  Will  Caesar  speak  ? 

Cces,  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touch'd 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

"  *  I  do  not  (sajs  Caesar)  think  the  man  wrong,  bat  too  free 
of  his  interposition  ;  for  it  cannot  be,  we  shall  remain  in  friend- 
ship :  yet  if  it  were  possible,  I  would  endeavour  it.* 

*•  That  is,  *  You  might  be  reproved  for  your  rashness,  and 
woald  well  deserve  \V,'  *Y\\e  o\*Sl  t«^^  T«ads  *  ^roof/  Warbni- 
ton  made  the  emeih^alvoTi. 
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Ant.  What  power  is  is  Agrippa, 

If  I  would  say,  Agrippa,  be  it  so, 
To  make  this  good  ? 

CcBs.  The  power  of  Caesar,  and 

His  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant.  May  I  never 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows, 
Dream  of  impediment !— Let  me  have  thy  hand : 
Further  this  act  of  grace ;  and,  from  this  hour. 
The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves, 
And  sway  our  great  designs ! 

CcBs.  There  is  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly :  Let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts ;  and  never 
Fly  off  our  loves  again ! 

Lep.  Happily,  amen ! 

Ant..  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  sword  'gainst 
Pompey ; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great. 
Of  late  upon  me :  I  must  thank  him  only  ^, 
Lest  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report; 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lep.  Time  calls  upon  us : 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought, 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant.  Where  lies  he? 

CcBs.  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 

Ant.  What's  his  strength 

By  land? 

Cces.        Great,  and  increasing :  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fame. 

'Would,  we  had  spoke  together !  Haste  we  for  it : 

^  '  Lest  I  be  thought  too  willing  to  forget  benefits,  I  mast 
barely  return  him  thanks,  and  then  I  will  deC^  VumJ 
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Yet^  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  busmess  we  have  talk'd  of* 

C(B9,  With  most  gladness; 

And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view, 
Whither  straight  I  will  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  us,  Lepidus, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lep,  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

[Flourish,    Exeunt  Cjesar,  Antony,  md 
Lepidus. 

Mee,  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

Eno.  Half  the  heart  of  Caesar,  worthy  Mecaenas! 
— my  honourable  friend,  Agrippa ! — 

Agr,  Good  Enobarbus ! 

Mec.  We  have  cause  to  be  glad,  that  matters  are 
so  well  digested.  You  stayed  well  by  it  in  Egypt 

Eno,  Ay,  sir;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking. 

MeCk  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a  break- 
fast, and  but  twelve  persons  there ;  Is  this  true  ? 

Eno,  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle :  we  had 
much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  wor- 
thily deserved  noting. 

^  Idee,  She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be 
square  ^^  to  her. 

Eno,  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  she  pursed ' 
up  his  heart  upon  the  river  of  Cydnus  ^. 

Agr,  There  she  appeared  indeed;  or  my  reporter 
devised  well  for  her. 

'^  i.  e.  if  report  quadraies,  or  suits  with  her  merits. 

^  Enobarbas  is  made  to  say  that  Cleopatra  gained  Antony's 
heart  on  the  river  Cjrdnos ;  bat  it  appears  from  the  conclasion  of 
his  own  description,  that  Antony  had  never  seen  her  there ;  that 
whilst  she  was  on  the  river,  Antony  was  sitting  alone,  enthroned 
in  the  market-place,  whistling  to  the  air,  all  the  people  having 
left  him  to  gaze  upon  her :  and  that  when  she  landed  he  sent  to 
her  to  invite  Vier  Vo  au^V^t. 
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Eno.  I  Vill  tell  you : 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish'd  throne  '^  ^ 
Burn'd  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  beaten  gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  lovesick  with  them:  the  oars  were 

silver ; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own  person. 
It  beggar'd  all  description:  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue), 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see. 
The  fancy  outwork  nature :  on  each  side  her. 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  diverse-colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 
And  what  they  undid,  did. 

Agr,  O,  rare  for  Antony ! 

Eno,  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 

^  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  hare  it  in  his  power  to  con* 
pare  Drjden's  description  with  that  of  Shakspeare: — 
'  Her  galley  down  the  silver  Cjdnas  rowM, 
The  tackling,  silk,  the  streamers  wavM  with  gold, 
The  gentle  winds  were  lodgr'd  in  purple  sails : 
Her  nymphs,  like  Nereids,  ronnd  her  conch  were  plao'd, 
Where  she,  another  seaborn  Venas,  laj. — 
She  lay,  and  leant  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 
And  cast  a  look  so  langnishinglj  sweet. 
As  if  secure  of  all  beholders*  hearts. 
Neglecting  she  conld  take  'em:  Boys,  like  Capids, 
Stood  fanning  with  their  painted  wings  the  winds 
That  plaj'd  about  her  face :  But  if  she  smird, 
A  darting  glorj  seem'd  to  blaze  abroad 
That  man's  desiring  eyes  were  ncTcr  wearied. 
But  hung  upon  th^  object :  To  soft  flutes 
The  silver  oars  kept  time ;  and  while  they  play'd. 
The  hearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight. 
And  both  to  thought.   'Twas  heaven,  or  somewhat  more; 
For  she  so  charm'd  all  hearts,  that  gazing  crowds 
Stood  panting  on  the  shore,  and  wanted  breath 
To  give  their  welcome  voice.* 

O  O^ 
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So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'the  eyes  ^, 
And  made  their  bends  adomings^ :  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers ;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
That  yarely  frame  ^  the  office.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her;  and  Antony , 
Enthron'd  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  the  sir ;  wluch,  but  for  vacancy. 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
Aod  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Agr.  Rare  Egyptian ! 

Eno,  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  her. 
Invited  her  to  supper :  she  replied, 
It  should  be  better,  he  became  her  guest; 
Which  she  entreated :  Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  No  woman  heard  speak, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart. 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Agr,  Royal  wench ! 

^  i.  e.  waited  upon  her  looks,  discovered  her  will  bjr  her  looks. 
So  3pep8er,  Faerie  Qaeene,  b.  i.  c.  iii.  :<«— 

f  From  her  fajre  eyes  he  tooke  commandement, 
And  hjr  her  lopks  eonceited  her  intent.' 

^  '  Made  their  bends  adoming^s/  On  this  passage  there  are 
several  pages  of  notes  in  the  variomm  Shakspeare,  which,  as 
Steevens  remarks,  supply  a  powerfnl  instance  of  the  uncertaintj 
of  verbal  criticism ;  for  the  same  phrase  is  there  explained  with 
reference  to  four  different  images — bows,  groups,  eyes,  and  taib. 
Until  some  more  fprtunate  conjecture  shall  be  offered,  I  adopt 
Steevens's  opinion,  that '  the  plain  sense,  of  the  passage  seems  to 
be,  these  ladies  rendered  that  homage  which  their  assumed 
characters  obliged  them  to  pay  their  queen,  a  circumstance  orna- 
mental to  themselves.  Each  inclined  her  person  so  gracefully, 
that  the  very  act  of  humiliation  was  an  improvement  of  her 
own  beauty/ 

*  *  Yarely  frame/  i.  e.  readily  perform. 
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She  made  great  Caesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed ; 
He  ploughed  her,  and  she  cropp'd. 

JEno.  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  publick  street : 
And  haying  lost  her -breath,  she  spoke>  and  panted, 
That  she  did  make  defect,  perfection. 
And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

Mec.  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Eno>  Never;  he  will  not; 
A  ge  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety  ^  :  Other  women 
Cloy  th'  appetites  they  feed;  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies.     For  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her ;.  that  the  hoiy  priests 
Bless  her,  when  she  is  riggish^^. 

Mec.  If  beauty,  wisdom,  niodesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  ^^  to  him. 

Agr,  Let  us  go. — 

Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourself  my  guest. 
Whilst  you  abide  here. 

Eno,  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

[Exeunt. 

^  Cleopatra,  as  appears  from  the  tetradrachms  of  Antony,  was 
DO  Venns ;  and  indeed  the  majority  of  ladies  who  most  success- 
fallj  enslaved  the  hearts  of  princes,  are  known  to  have  been  less 
remarkable  for  personal  than  mental  attractions.  The  reign  of 
iusipid  beauty  is  seldom  lasting ;  but  permanent  must  be  the 
rale  of  a  woman  who  can  diversify  the  sameness  of  life  by  an  id- 
exhausted  variety  of  accomplishments. 

^  Riggish  is  wanton,  immodest,  Dryden  has  emulated  Shak- 
speare  in  this,  as  well  as  the  passage  before  cited ;  it  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  Shakspeare  furnished  him  with 
his  roost  striking  images. 

*  Lottery  f  for  aUotmentf 
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SCENE  III. 

The  same.     A  Room  in,  Caesar's  House, 

Enter  Cms AR,  Antony,  Octavia  between  them; 
Attendants,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Ant,  The  world,  and  my  great  office,will  sometimes 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

Octa.  All  which  time 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  my  prayers  ^ 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant.  Good  night,  sir. — My  Octavia, 

Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report : 
I  have  not  kept  my  square ;  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.     Good  night,  dear 
lady. — 

Octa,  Good  night,  sir. 

CcBs,  Good  night. 

,    [Exeunt  C^sar  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Now,  sirrah !  you  do  wish  yourself  in  Egypt? 

Sooth.  'Would,  I  had  never  come  from  thence, 
nor  you 
Thither ! 

Ant.      If  you  can,  your  reason  ? 

Sooih.  I  see't  in 

My  motion,  have  it  not  in  my  tongue :  But  yet 
Hie  you  again  to  Egypt. 

Ant,  »  Say  to  me. 

Whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher,  Caesar's,  or  mine? 

Sooth,  Caesar's. 
Therefore,  O  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side  : 
Thy  daemon,  that's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 
Where  Caesar's  is  not;  but  near  him,  thy  angel 

'  T6e  same  constraction  is  foand  in  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  Sc.  1, 
'  Shouting  tJieir  emulation.'  And  in  King  Lear,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2, 
*  Smile  you  my  speeches?' 
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Becomes  a  Fear^,  as  being  o'erpower'd ;  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

AtU.  Speak  this  no  more. 

8ooth>  To  none  but  thee ;  no  more,  but  when  to  thee. 
if  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game, 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose ;  and,  of  that  natural  luck. 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds :  thy  lustre  thickens  ^, 
When  he  shines  by :  I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him ; 
But,  he  away,  'tis  noble. 

Ant,  Get  thee  gone : 

Say  to  Ventidius,  1  would  speak  with  him : 

[Exit  Soothsayer. 
He  shall  to  Parthia. — Be  it  art,  or  hap. 
He  hath  spoken  true :  The  very  dice  obey  him : 
And,  in  our  sports,  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance :  if  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds  : 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine, 
When  it  is  all  to  nought;  and  his  quails^  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.     I  will  to  Egypt : 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace. 

Enter  Ventidius. 

I'the  east  my  pleasure  lies : — O,  come,  Ventidius, 
You  must  to  Parthia;  your  conmussion's  ready : 
Follow  me,  and  receive  it.  [Exeunt. 

*  A  Fear  was  a  personage  in  iK>me  of  the  old  Moralities.  See 
Troilns  and  Cressida,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2,  note  13.  The  whole  thought 
is  borrowed  from  North's  translation  of  Plutarch. 

^  So  in  Macbeth,  *  light  thickens,^ 

*  Shakspeare  derived  this  from  Plutarch.  The  ancients  used 
to  match  quails  as  we  match  cocks.  Julius  Pollux  relates  that 
a  circle  was  made  in  which  the  birds  were  placed,  and  he  whose 
quail  was  first  driyen  out  of  this  circle  lost  the  stake.  We  are 
told  bj  Mr.  Marsden  that  the  Sumatrans  practise  these  quail 
combats.  The  Chinese  hare  always  been  extremely  fondiof  quail 
fighting.  Mr.  Douce  has  given  a  print,  from  an  elegant  Chinese 
miniature  painting,  which  represents  some  ladies  engaged  at  this 
amusement,  where  the  quails  are  actually  inKooped.  ^«^  \>\^%- 
tratioDS  of  Sbak^teare,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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SCENE  IV.     The  same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Lbpidus,  Mecjenas^  and  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Trouble  yourselves  no  further:  pray  you 
hasten 
Your  generals  after. 

Agr.  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  well  follow. 

Lep.  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dress, 
Which  will  become  you  i>oth9  farewell. 

Mec.  We  shall, 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  mount  ^ 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  way  is  shorter, 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about; 
You'll  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Mec.  Agr.  Sir,  good  success! 

Lep.  Farewell.  [Eceunt. 

SCENE  V.   Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and 

Alexas. 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  musick ;  musick,  moody  ^  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 

Attend.  The  musick,  ho ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone ;  let  us  to  bilHards  ^ : 
Come,  Charmian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  play  with  Mai'dian. 

Cleo.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play^, 
As  with  a  woman ; — Come,  you'll  play  with  me,  sir? 

*  Mo|int  Misehnm. 

'  Moixlj  here  means  melancholy.  Cot^ave  explains  MoodEy  bj 
the  French  words  mome,  triste. 

^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is  an  anachro- 
nism.    Billiards  viete  uoV  SLaovtu  \»  ^«  ^s^kasaiVa. 
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Mar,  As  well  as  I  can>  madam. 

Cleo,  And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  though  it 
Come  too  shorty 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.     I'll  none  now : — 
Give  me  mine  angle, — We'll  to  the  river :  there, 
My  musick  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fishes ;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws ;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up> 
111  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say.  Ah,  ha !  you're  caught. 

Char.  Twas  merry,  when 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt  fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up*. 

Cfeo.  That  time ! — O  times ! — 

I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience ;  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience :  and  next  mom. 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed^ 
Then  put  iny  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan*.     O !  from  Italy ; 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Rain^  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

*  This  circnmstanoe  is  from  Plutarch :  Antony  had  fished  nn- 
saccessfally  in  Cleopatra's  presence,  and  she  laughed  at  him. 
The  next  time  therefore  he  directed  the  hoatman  to  dive  under 
water,  and  attach  a  fish  to  his  hook.  The  queen  perceived  the 
stratagem)  but  affecting  not  to  notice  it,  congratulated  him  on 
his  success.  Another  time,  however,  she  determined  to  laugh  at 
hiih  once  more,  and  gave  orders  to  her  own  people  to  get  the  start 
of  his  divers,  and  put  some  dried  salt  fish  on  his  hook. 

^  Tj^e  battle  of  Philippi  being  the  greatest  action  of  Antony's 
life,  "i^j^as  an  adroit  piece  of  flattery  to  name  his  sword  from  it. 
It  doe9  not,  however,  appear  to  be  perfectly  in  costume ;  the 
dignifying  of  weapons  with  names  in  this  manner  had  its  origin 
in  later  times.  The  swords  of  the  heroes  of  romance  have  gene- 
rally pompons  names. 

*  The  old  copy  reads  *  Rtun  thou,'  &c.  Rmn  agrees  better 
with  the  epithets  fruitful  and  barren.     So  inTimoti'. — 

'  ^ain  sacrificial  whispcringR  \i\  \\\?\  <i«iT,' 
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Mess,  Madam,  madam,— 

Cleo,  Antony's  dead  ? — 
If  thou  say  so,  villain,  thou  JdU'st  thy  mistress: 
But  well  and  free,  I 

If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss  ;  a  hand,  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Mess,  First,  madam,  he's  well. 

Cleo,  Why,  there's  more  gold.  But,  sirrah,  mark; 
We  use 
To  say,  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that. 
The  gold  I  give  thee,  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 
Mess,  Good  madam,  hear  me. 
Cleo.  Well,  go  to,  I  will; 

But  there's  no  goodness  in  thy  face :  If  Antony 
Be  free,  and  healthful, — why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings?  If  not  well. 
Thou  should'st  come  hke  afury  crown'd  with  snakes, 
Not  like  a  formal  man  7. 

Mess,  Will't  please  you  hear  me? 

Cleo.  1  have  amind  to  strike  thee,  ere  thou  speak'st: 
Yet,  if  thou  say,  Antony  lives,  is  well. 
Or  friends  with  C«sar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
I'll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee^. 

Mess.  Madam,  he's  well. 

Cleo.  Well  said. 

Mess.  And  friends  with  Caesar. 

"^  i.  e.  not  like  a  man  in  form,  not  in  jour  own  proper  shape. 
Thus  in  A  Mad  World  my  Masters,  by  Middleton,  1608  :— 
*  The  rerjr  deyil  assum'd  thee /ortna%.* 
®  That  is,  I  will  give  thee  a  kingdom,  it  being  the  eastern 
ceremony  at  the  coronation  of  their  kings  to  powder  them  with 
gold  dust  and  seed  pearl.    So  Milton : — 

' the  gorgeous  east,  with  liberal  hand, 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,* 
See  the  Life  of  Twqut  Bee,  oi  Ta,meTlaae«  by  M.  Petit  de  la 
Croi\,  liT.  U.  c.  ^* 
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Clm.  Thou'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mess,  Caesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mess.  But  yet,  madain, — 

Cleo,  I  do  not  like  hut  yet,  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence  ^ ;  fye  upon  but  yet  : 
But  yet  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.     Pr'ythee,  friend, 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear, 
The  good  and  bad  together :  He's  friend  with  Caesar ; 
In  state  of  health,  thou  say'st;  and,  thou  say 'st,  free. 

Mess.  Free,  madam!  no;  I  made  no  such  report : 
He's  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Cleo,  For  what  good  turn  ? 

Mess,  For  the  best  turn  i'the  bed. 

Cleo.  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 

Mess.  Madam,  he's  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo.  The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee ! 

[Strikes  him  down. 

Mess.  Good  madam,  patience. 

Cleo,  What  say  you  ?-^Hence, 

[Strikes  him  again. 
Horrible  villain  !  or  I'll  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  roe ;  I'll  unhair  thy  head ; 

[She  hales  him  up  and  down. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in  brine. 
Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle. 

Mess.  Gracious  madam, 

I,  that  do  bring  the  news,  made  not  the  match. 

Cleo.  Say,  'tis  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  thee. 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud:  the  blow  thou  hadst 
Shall  make  thy  peace,  for  moving  roe  to  rage ; 
A  nd  I  will  boot  ^^  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

5  i.  e.  abates  the  good  quality  of  what  is  already  reported. 
*°  Profit  theCt  recompense  thee, 
VOL.   VII L  P  P 
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JfeM.  He's  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  Rogue,  thou  hast  liv'd  too  long. 

[Draws  a  Dagger. 

Men.  Nay,  then  I'll  run:— 

What  mean  you,  madam?  I  have  made  no  fault 

[Eai. 

Char.  Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within  yom- 
self " ; 
The  man  is  innocent. 

Cko.  Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thunderbolt— 
Melt  Egypt  into  Nile !  and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  serpents ! — Call  the  slave  again : 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him : — Call. 

Char,  He  is  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo,  I  will  not  hurt  him  :— 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  myself;  since  I  myself ^^ 
Have  given  myself  the  cause.—  Come  hither,  sir. 

Re-enter  Messenger. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news :  Give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues ;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves,  when  they  be  felt. 

Me98.  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Cleo.  Is  he  married  ? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I.  do. 
If  thou  again  say.  Yes. 

Mess.  He  is  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  gods  confound  thee !  dost  thou  hold 
there  still  ? 

Mess.  Should  I  lie,  madam  ? 

**  '  Contain  jourself,  restrain  ybnr  passion  within  bounds/ 
So  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew : — 

*  Doabt  not,  my  lord,  we  can  contain  oarselves.' 

*^  This   thought  seems  to  be   borrowed  from  the  laws  of 
chivalry,  v^Vvich  foibvide  «i  k\i\^\\l  lo  ^a^a^e  with  his  infcricr. 
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Cleo,  O,  I  would,  thou  didst; 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerg'd,  aud  made 
A  cistern  for  scal'd  snakes !  Go,  get  thee  hence ; 
Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou  would'st  appear  most  ugly.    He  is  married? 
Mess,  I  orave  your  highness'  pardon« 
Cleo.  He  is  married  ? 

Mess,  Take  no  offence,  that  I  would  not  offend 
you: 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do, 
Seems  much  unequal:  He  is  married  to  Octavia. 
Cleo,  O,  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  thee. 

That  art  not!— What?  thou'rt  sure  of Get  thee 

hence  ^^ : 
The  merchandise  which  thou  hastbroughtfrom  Rome, 
Are  all  too  dear  for  me;  Lie  they  upon  thy  hand, 
And  be  undone  by  'em !  [Exit  Messenger. 

Char.  Good  your  higUhess,  patience. 

Cleo.  In  praising  Antony,  I  have  disprais'd  Caesar. 
Char,  Many  times,  madam. 
Cleo.  I  am  paid  for*t  now. 

Lead  me  from  hence, 

I  faint;  O  Iras,  Charmian, — Tis  no  matter; — 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas ;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  ^^  of  Octavia,  her  years. 
Her  inclination,  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair : — bring  me  word  quickly. — 

[Exit  Alexas. 

"  The  old  copy  thus  exhibits  this  line : — 

*  That  art  not  what  thou'rt  sure  of.  Get  thee  hence.* 
The  emendation  admitted  into  the  text  is  partly  that  of  Monck 
Mason.  Johnson  has  observed  that  the  line  consists  of  abrupt 
starts.  Cleopatra  interrupts  herself  with  passionate  exclama- 
tions, and  breaks  off  her  interrogatory  by  again  driving  out  the 
hateful  messenger  of  ill  news.  Mason  would  read,  '  What  ? 
thon'rt  sure  of*tr  and  Steevens  adopted  his  reading. 

^*  Feature  was  ancientjy  used  for  the  form  or  fashion  of  the 
whole  body.    Sec  vol.  i.  p.  124,  note  4. 
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Let  him  for  evier  go : — Let  him  not — Charmian^^, 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
The  other  way  he's  a  Mars: — Bid  you  Alexas 

[  To  M ARDIAN. 

Bring  me  word,  how  tall  she  is. — ^Pity  me,  CharmiaB, 
But  do  not  speak  to  me. — Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

[Exemd. 

SCENE  VI.     Near  Misenum. 

£!»^erPoMPEYan€2M£NAS,  atoneside,  with  Drum 
and  Trumpet:  at  another,  CiESAR,  Lepidus, 
Antony,  Enobarbus,  Mecjenas,  with  Sid- 
diers  marching. 

Pom,  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine; 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight. 

CiB8,  Most  meet 

That  first  we  cbme  to  words;  and  therefore  have  we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent ; 
Which,  if  thou  hast  consider'd,  let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword ; 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  ^  youth. 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Pom.  To  you  all  three, 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world, 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods, — I  do  not  know. 
Wherefore  iny  father  should  revengers  want. 
Having  a  son  and  friends :  since  Julius  Caesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted^. 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.     What  was  it, 
That  mov'd  pale  Cassius  to  conspire  ?  And  what 

*^  Cleopatra  is  now  talking  in  broken  fientences,  not  of  tbe 
messenger,  but  of  Antony. 

^'  Brave,  conrageoas. 

^  This  verb  is  used  bj  Barton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholj, 
Pref.  p.  22,  ed;  1632 : — *  What  madnesse  ghosts  this  old  man? 
bat  what  madnesse  gfcosts  us  all  V 


• 
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Made  the  all-honour'd,  honest  Roman  Brutus, 
With  the  arm'd  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom. 
To  drench  the  Capitol ;  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man  ?  And  that  is  it. 
Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy :  at  whose  burden 
The  anger'd  ocean  foams ;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

CcBs.  Take  your  time. 

Ant.  Thou  canst  not  fear^  us,  Pompey,  with  thy 
sails. 
We'll  speak  with  thee  at  sea :  at  land,  thou  know'st 
How  much  we  do  o'ercount  thee. 

Pom.  At  land,  indeed. 

Thou  dost  o'ercount  me  of  my  father's  house*: 
.But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself, 
Remain  in't  as  thou  may'st^. 

Lep.  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  us 

(For  this  is  from  the  present^),  how  you  take 
The  offers  we  have  sent  you. 

C<B8.  There's  the  point. 

Ant.  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
What  it  is  worth  embrac'd. 

3  '  Thoa  canst  not  affright  us  with  thy  nnmeroas  navy.'  So  in 
Measure  for  Measure : — 

*  Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey.* 

^  '  At  land  indeed  thou  dost  exceed  me  in  possessions,  having 
added  to  thy  own  my  father's  house.'  Overcount  seems  to  be 
used  equivocally,  and  Pompey  perhaps  is  meant  to  insinuate  that 
Antony  not  only  outnumbered, .  but  had  overreached  him.  The 
circumstance  of  Antony's  obtaining  the  house  of  Pompey's  father 
the  poet  had  from  Plutarch. 

^  '  Since,  like  the  cuckoo,  that  seizes  the  nests  of  other  birds, 
you  have  invaded  a  house  which  you  could  not  build,  keep  it 
virhile  you  can.* 

^  i.  e.  foreign  to  the  object  of  our  present  discussion.  Shak- 
speare  uses  the  present  as  a  substantive  many  times.  See  vol.i. 
p.  10,  note  3. 
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CcBs,  And  what  may  follow, 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pom,  You  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia ;  and  I  must 
Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates ;  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Rome:  This  '&^eed  upon, 
To  part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targe  undinted. 

CcB8.  Ant.  Lep.  That's  our  offer. 

Pom.  Know  then, 

I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepar'd 
To  take  this  offer:  But  Mark  Antony 
Put  me  to  some  impatience : — Though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling.  You  must  know. 
When  Caesar  and  your  brothers  were  at  blows. 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

Ant.  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks, 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand : 

I  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 

Ant.  The  beds  i'the  east  are  soft ;  and  thanks  to  you, 
That  call'd  me,  timelier  than  my  purpose,  hither ; 
For  I  have  gain'd  by  it. 

CcBs.  Since  I  saw  you  last. 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom.  Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts'^  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face; 
But  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come, 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 

Pom.  I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — ^Thus  we  are  agreed: 

^  A  metaphor  from  making  maris  or  lines  in  casting  accoants 
in  arithmetic. 
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I  crave,  our  compositioii  may  be  written, 
And  seal'd  between  us. 

Cubs,  That's  the  next  to  do. 

Pom»  We'Ufeast  each  other,  ere  we  part;  and  let  us 
Draw  lots  who  shall  begin. 

Ant,  That  will  I,  Pompey; 

Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot:  but,  first, 
Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  have  the  fame.  1  have  heard,  that  Julius  Caesar 
Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

Ant,  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom,  I  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 
Ant,  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom,  Then  so  much  have  I  heard : — 
And  I  have  heard,  ApoUodorus  carried — 
Eno,  No  more  of  that : — He  did  so. 
Pom,  What,  I  pray  you  ? 

Eno.  A  certain  queen  to  Csesar  in  a  mattress^. 
Pom.  I  know  thee  now; — How far'st thou,  soldier? 
Eno.  Well; 

And  well  am  like  to  do ;  for,  I  perceive. 
Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom.  Let  me  shake  thy  hand ; 

I  never  hated  thee:  I  have  seen  thee  fight. 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  lov'd  you  much :  but  I  have  prais'd  you^ 
When  you  have  well  deserv'd  ten  times  as  much 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 
•  Pom.  E^joy  thy  plainness. 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  lead,  lords  ? 

^  L  e.  to  Jalius  Caesar.  This  is  derived  from  the  margin  of 
North's  Plutarch.  1579 : — '  Cleopatra  trussed  up  in  a  mattrasse, 
and  so  brought  to  Csesar  upon  ApoUodorus*  backe.' 
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CcBS.  Ant.  Lep,  Show  us  the  way,  sir. 

Pout.  Come. 

[Exeunt  Pompey,  C^sar,  Antony,  Le- 
PIDUS,  Soldiers,  and  Atteodants. 

Men,  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne'er  have  made 
this  treaty. — [Aside.'] — You  and  I  have  known^,  sir. 

Eno.  At  sea,  I  think. 

Men.' We  have,  sir. 

Eno.  You  have  done  well  hy  water. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me  ^^: 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have  done  by  land. 

Men.  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

Eno,  Yes,  something  you  can  deny  for  your  own 
safety :  you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  sea. 

Men,  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  There  I  deny  my  land  service.  But  give 
me  your  hand,  Menas :  If  our  eyes  had  authority, 
here  they  might  take  two  thieves  kissing. 

Men.  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsoe'er  their 
hands  are. 

Eno.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a  true 
face. 

Men.  No  slander;  they  steal  hearts. 

Eno.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to  a 
drinking.  Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away  his 
fortune. 

^  i.  e.  been  acquainted.  So  in  Cymbeline: — '  Sir^  we  hare 
known  together  at  Orleans.' 

'^  *  The  poet's  art  in  delivering  this  hamorous  sentiment 
(which  gives  so  very  trae  and  natural  a  picture  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world)  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired.  The  confession 
could  come  from  none  but  a  frank  and  rough  character,  like  the 
speaker's:  and  the  moral  lesson  insinuated  under  it,  that  flattery 
can  make  its  way  through  the  most  stubborn  manners,  deserves 
our  serious  reflection.' — Warburton. 
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Eno.  If  he  do,  sure  he  cannot  weep  it  back  again. 

Men,  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for 
Mark  Antony  here;  Pray  you,  is  he  married  to 
Cleopatra? 

JS'no.  Caesar's  sister  is  call'd  Octavia. 

Men,  True,  sir ;  she  was  the  wife  of  Caius  M ar- 
cellus. 

Eno,  But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus  Antonius.  , 

Men,  Pray  you,  sir  ? 

Eno,  Tis  true. 

Men,  Then  is  Caesar,  and  he,  for  ever  knit  together. 

Eno,  If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I 
would  not  prophesy  so. 

Men,  I  think,  the  poUcy  of  that  purpose  made 
more  in  the  marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

Eno,  I  think  so  too.  But  you  shall  find,  the  band 
that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together,  will  be  the  ' 
very  straiigler  of  their  amity :  Octavia  is  of  a  holy, 
cold,  and  still  conversation  ^^. 

Men;.  Who  would  not  have  his  ^ife  so  ? 

Eno,  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so;  which  is 
Mark  Antony.  He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish  again : 
then  shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow  the  fire  up  in 
Ca;sar ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  that  which  is  the 
strength  of  their  amity,  shall  prove  the  immediate 
author  of  their  variance.  Antony  will  use  his  affec- 
tion where  it  is ;  he  married  but  his  occasion  here. 

Men,  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  will  you 
aboard  ?  I  have  a  health  for  you. 

Eno,  I  shall  take  it,  sir:  we  have  used  our  throats 
in  Egypt. 

Men,  Come;  let's  away.  [Exmnt, 

'^  Conversation  is  hehaviour,  manner  of  acting  in  common  life. 
'  He  aseth  no  vertne  or  honest  comoersaiion  at  all :  Nee  habet 
ullam  cum  virtute  commerciutn,^ — Baret. 
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SCENE  VII. 
On  Board  Pompey's  Galley,  lying  near  Misenum. 

Munck.    Enter  Two  or  Three  Senrants,  wUh  a 

Banquet  ^. 

1  Sen).  Here  they'll  be,  man :  Some  o'  their 
plants^  are  ill  rooted  already^  the  least  wind  i'  the 
world  Mrill  blow  them  down. 

2  Serv.  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

1  Serv.  They  have  made  him  drink  almsdrink '. 

2  Serv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  dispo- 
sition^, he  cries  out,  no  more:  reconciles  them  to  his 
entreaty,  and  himself  to  the  drink. 

1  Serv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  between  him 
and  his  discretion. 

'  2  Serv.  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great 
men's  fellowship :  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will 
•do  me  no  service,  as  a  partizan^  I  could  not  heave. 

1  Serv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not 
to  be  seen  to  move  in't,  are  the  holes  where  eyes 
should  be,  which  pitifully  disaster  the  cheeks^. 

^  A  banquet  here  is  a  refection,  similar  to  our  dessert.  See 
Tol.  iii.  p.  438,  note  2. 

3  Plants,  besides  its  common  meaning,  is  used  here  for  the 
foot,  from  the  Latin.  Thus  in  Chapman's  version  of  the  sixteenth 
Iliad  :— 

'  Eyen  to  the  low  pU^fts  of  his  feete  his  forme  was  altered.' 
The  French  still  use  plante  du  pied  for  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

'  '  A  phrase  (says  Warbarton)  among  good  fellows,  to  signify 
thatliqaor  of  another's  share  which  his  companions  drink  to  ease 
him.  Bat  it  satirically  allades  to  Caesar  and  Antony's  admitting 
him  into  the  triumvirate,  in  order  to  take  off  from  themselves  the 
load  of  envy.' 

*  Warbarton  explains  this  phrase  as  equivalent  to  one  still  in 
use,  of '  Teaching  one  in  a  sore  place.' 

^  A  partizan  was  a  weapon  between  a  pike  and  a  haJberd,  not 
being  so  long,  it  was  made  use  of  in  mounting  a  breach,  &c. 

^  '  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be  seen  to 
move  in  it,  is  a  sight  cu  unseemly  as  the  holes  where  the  eyes 
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A  Sennet  sounded.  Enter  CiBS AR,  Antony,  Fom- 
PEY,  Lepidus,  Agrippa,  Mec-enas,  Eno- 
BARBUS,  M ENAS,  with  Other  Captains, 

Ant.  Thus  do  they,  sir:  [To  C^sar.]     They 
take  the  flow  o'the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid ;  they  know, 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth. 
Or  foizon  ^,  follow :  The  higher  Nilus  swells. 
The  more  it  promises  :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain, 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest^. 

Lep,  You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant,  Ay,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your 
mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun :  so  is  your  cro- 
codile. 

Ant.  They  are  so. 

Pom.  Sit, — and  some  wine. — A  health  to  Lepidus. 

Lep.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  but  I'll 
ne'er  out. 

Eno,  Not  till  you  have  slept :  I  fear  me,  you'll 
be  in,  till  then. 

Lep.  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard,  the  Ptolemies' 
pyramises  ^  are  very  goodly  things ;  without  con- 
tradiction, I  have  heard  that. 

should  be,  without  the  animating  presence  of  the  eye  to  fill  them.' 
The  sphere  in  which  the  eye  moves  is  an  expression  Shakspeare 
has  ased  more  than  once : — 

'  How  have  mine  eyes  oat  of  their  spheres  been  fitted.' 

Sotmet  119. 
'  Make  thj  two  eyes  like  stars  start  from  their  spheres,* 

Hamlet, 
7  Foizon  ia  plenty t  ahundance.     See  vol.  i.  pp.  39  and  75. 
^  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  derived  his  information  respect- 
ing the  Nilometer  from  Pliny,  b.  v.  c.  ix.  Holland's  translation. 
Or  from  Leo's  History  of  Africa,  translated  by  John  Pery,  1600. 
^  Pyramis  for  pyramid  was  in  common  use  fonxvw\^  \  ^xwa. 
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Men.  Pompey,  a  word.  [Aside. 

Pom.  Say  in  mine  ear :  What  \sV. 

Men.  Forsake  thy  seat,  I  do  beseech  thee,  captain, 

[Aside. 
And  hear  me  speak  a  "word. 

Pom.  Forbear  me  till  anon.— 

This  wine  for  Lepidus. 

Lep.  What  manner  o'thing  is  your  crocodile? 

Ant.  It  is  shaped,  sir,  hke  itself;  and  it  is  as 
broad  as  it  hath  breadth ;  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is, 
and  moves  with  its  own  organs:  it  lives  by  that 
which  nonrisheth  it;  and  the  elements  once  out  of 
it,  it  transmigrates. 

Lep.  What  colour  is  it  of  ? 

Ant.  Of  its  own  colour  too.  ^  | 

Lep.  Tis  a  strange  serpent. 

Ant.  Tis  so.     And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

Cces.  Will  this  descriptioi^  satisfy  him  ? 

Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  him, 
else  he  is  a  very  epicure. 

Pom.  [To  Men  AS  aside.]  Go,  hang,  sir,  hang! 
Tell  me  of  that?  away ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you. — ^Where's  this  cup  I  call'd  for? 

Men.  If  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wilt  hear  me, 
Rise  from  thy  stool.  [Aside. 

Pom.  1  think,  thou'rt  mad.     The  matter? 

[Rises,  and  walks  aside. 

Men.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes. 

Pom.  Thou  hast  serv'd  me  with   much  faith: 
What's  else  to  say  ? 
Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant.  Tiiese  quicksands,  Lepidus, 

Keep  off  them,  for  you  sink. 

this  word  Sbakspeare  formed  the  plaral  ftyramises,  to  mark  the 
indistinct  pronunciation  of  a  man  nearly  intoxicated,  whose 
tongue  is  now  beginning  '  to  split  what  it  speaks.'  The  asnal 
ancient  pluTaV  N«a%  ptjr amides. 
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Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  all  the  world? 
.    Pom^  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Men,  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world? 
That's  twice. 

Pom.  How  should  that  be? 

Men.  But  entertain.it,  and, 

Although  thou  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Porn.  Hast  thou  drunk  well? 

Men.  Xo,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  eup. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove : 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips^^. 
Id  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have't. 

Pom.  Show  me  which  way. 

Men.  These  three  world-sharers,  these  compe- 
titors*^. 
Are  in  thy  vessel :  Let  me  cut  the  cable ; 
And,  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats : 
AH  there  is.  thine. 

Pom.  Ah,  this  thou  should'st  have  done, 

And  not  have  spoke  on't!  In  me,  'tis  villany ; 
In  thee>  it  had  been  good  service.   Thou  must  know, 
'Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour; 
Mine  honour,  it.     Repent,  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  so  betray 'd  thine, act:  Being  done  unknown, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done ; 
But  must  condemn  it  now.     Desist,  and  drink. 

Men.'  For  this,  [Aside. 

I'll  never  follow  thy  pall'd*^  fortunes  more,^ 
Who  seeks,  and  wUl  not  take,  when  once  'tis  offer'd^ 
Shall  never  find  it  more.* 

*^  i.  e.  encloses  and  embraces, 

**  i.  e.  confederates.  See  vol.  i.  p.  132,  nole  2,  and  the  present 
plaj,  Act  i.  Sc.  4,  note  I.  .. 

*2  Palled  is  vapid,  past  its  time  of  excellence ;  paUed  wine  i» 
wine  that  has  lost  its  sprightliqess. 

VOL.  VHI.  Q  Q 
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Pom,  lliis  heakh  to  Lepidiis. 

Ant.  Bear  him  ashore. — I'll  pledge  it  iot  him» 
Ponpey. 

Eno.  Here's  to  ihee,  Menas. 

Men,  £BobarbuSy  welcome. 

Pom.  FUU  till  the  cup  be  hid. 

Eno*  There's  a  strong  fellow,  Meoas. 

[Pointing  to  the  Attendant  v^o  catriei  of 
Lepidus. 

Men.  Why? 

Eno,  •  He  bears 

The  third  part  of  the. world,  maa;  See'st  not? 

Men.  The  third  part  then  is  drunk :   'Would  it 
were  all. 
That  it  might  go  on  wheels ! 

Eno.  Drink  thou;  increase  the  reels ^^. 

Men.  Come. 

Pom.  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 

ilnf.Itripens  towards  it.-^Striketfae  vessels  ^^ho! 
Here  is  to  Caesar. 

CcBs,  I  could  well  forbear  it. 

It's  monstrous  labour  when  I  wash  my  brain. 
And  it  gi'ows  fouler. 

Ant.  Be  a  child  o'the  time. 

CtiPff.  Possess  it,  I'll  make  answer :  but  I  had  ratker 
fast 
From  all,  four  days,  than  drink  so  much  in  one. 

JEno,  Ha,  my  brave  emperor !       [To  Antony. 

*'  DifiBcoIties  have  been  made  about  this  passage,  in  which  I 
mnst  confess  I  see  none.  Menas  says,  "  The  third  part  of  tbe 
world  is  drank  (meaning  Lepidus,  one  of  the  triumvirs)i  would 
it  were  all  so,  that  it  might  go  on  wheels,  i.  e.  turn  round  or 
change.'  To  which  Enobarbus  replies,  *  I>nnk  thou ',  increase 
the  reels*  i.  e.  increase  its  giddy  eonrse. 

'^  i.  e.  tap  them,  broach  them.  So  in  thf^last  scene  of  Hetch- 
«r's  Monsieur  Thomas : — *  Home,  Laonce,  and  strike  a  fresh 
piece  of  wine,  the  town's  ours.'     See  Cotgraye  in  v.  Ttqtper, 
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Shall  we  dance  now  Uie  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink? 

Pont,  lift's  ha't»  good  soldier. 

Ant.  Come,  let  us  all  take  hands  ^^ ; 
Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steep'd  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

Etto,  All  take  hands.-^ 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  musick; — 
The  while,  I'll  place  you :  Then  the  boy  shall  sing; 
The  heading  ^  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  hb  strotig  sides  can  volley. 

[MuHck  plays.     En  ob arbus  places  them 
hand  in  hand* 

SONG. 

Ctnne,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
P lumpy  BacchMiSf  withpinh  eyne^'^ : 
In  thy  vats  cur  cares  he  drauyiCd; 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  he  crounCd; 
Cup  iM,  till  the  world  go  round; 
Cup  us 9  tiU  the  world  go  round! 

Cues,  What  would  you  more? — Pompey,  good 
night.    Good  brother, 

1^  The  half  line  omitted  in  this  place  may  be  supplied  with 
words  resembling  those  in  Milton's  Comas: — 

*  Come  let  OS  all  take  hands,  and  beat  the  ground, 
TiU/  &c. 
^^  The  holding  is  the  burden  or  undersong.    Thas  in  The 
Serving  Man's  Comfort,  1598,  4to. '  Where  a  song  is  to  be  sung 
the  undersong  or  hMing  whereof  is — 

It  is  merrie  in  haal, 
When  beards  wag  all/ 
*7  Pink  egne  are  smatt  eyes,  *  Some  have  mighty  jies  and 
some  be  pinkyied.  Qnidam  pergrandis  snnt  laminibns,  qaidam 
peti/  HomunCs  Vulgaria,  1519.  The  flower  called  a  pink  is  in 
French  oeiUet,  or  little  eye.  To  pink  and  toink  is  to  contract  the 
eyes  and  peep  oat  of  the  lids.  Hence  pinky  for  tipsy,  from  the 
peculiar  expression  of  the  eyes  of  persons  in  liqaor.  The  epithet 
^s  therefore  well  appropriated  to  the  God  of  wine. 
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Let  me  request  you  off:  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  this  levity. — Gentle  lords,  let's  part; 
You  see,  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks :  strong  Eno- 

barbe 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine ;  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks :  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Antiek'd  us  all.    What  needs  more  words  ?    Good 

night. —  , 

Good  Antony,  your  hand. 

Pom.  I'll  try  you  o'the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shall,  sir :  give's  your  hand. 
.    Pom,  O,  Antony, 

You  have  my  father's  house  *®, — But  what?  we  are 

friends : 
Come,  down  into  the  boat. 

Eno.  Take  heed  you  fall  not— 

[Exeunt  Pompey,  Cjesar,  Antony,  and 
Attendants. 
Meuas,  ril  not  on  shore. 

Men.  No,  to  my  Cabin. — 

These  drums! — &ese  trumpets,  flutes !  what! — 
Let  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows :    Sound,,  and  be  hang'd, 
sound  out. 

[A  Flourish  of  Trumpets,  with  Drums, 
Eno.  Ho,  says  'a! — ^There's  my  cap. 
Men.  Ho! — noble  captain! 

Come.  lExewit. 

^  See  note  4  on  the  previops  scene. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.     A  Plain  in  Syria. 

Enter  Ventidius,  cls  after  Conquest,  with  SiLius, 
and  other  Romans,  Officers,  and  Soldiers;  the 
dead  Body  o/*Pacorus  home  before  him. 

Ven,  Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck^; 
^nd  now 
Pleas'd  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger;. — Bear  the  king's  sou's  body 
Before  pur  army  r-r^-Thy  Paconis,  Orodes  ^, 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crassus. 

iSIb/.  Noble  Ventidius, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is  warm. 
The  fugitive  Parthians  follow ;  spur  through  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whither 
The  routed  fly :  so  thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  aqd 
Put  g^rlauds  on  thy  head. 

Ven.  O  Silius,  Silius, 

I  have  done  enough !  A  lower  place,  note  well. 
May  make  too  great  an  act :  For  learn  this,  Silius ; 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  serve's  away, 
Oaesar,  and  Antony,  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer,  than  person :  Sossius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant, 
For  quick  accumulation  of  renown. 
Which  be  achiev'd  by  the  minute,  lost  his  favour. 

*  Struck  alludes  to  darting.    Thoa,  whose  darts  have  often 
struck  others,  art  struck  now  thyself. 

^  Pacoitlits  was  the  son  of  Orodes^  king  of  PaxlUvvi. 
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Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can, 

Becomes  his  captain's  captain :  and  ambition, 

The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss, 

Than  gain,  which  darkens  him. 

I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good. 

But  'twould  offend  him ;  and  in  his  offence 

Should  my  performance  perish. 

Sil.  Thou  hast,  Ventidius,  that 

Without  the  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword, ' 
Grants^  scarce  distinction.    Thou  wilt  write  to  An- 
tony? 

Feit.  I'll  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name, 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  haye  effected ; 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  well  paid  ranks. 
The  ne  er-yet-beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  out  o'the  field. 

SiL  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Ven,  He  purposeth  to  Athens :  whither  with  what 
haste 
The  weight  we  must  convey  with  us  will  permit. 
We  ^hall  appear  before  him. — On,  there;  pass  along. 

[ExemU. 

SCENE  II. 
Rome.    An  Antechamber  in  Caesar's  House. 

Enter  Agrippa,  and  Enobarbus,  meeting, 

Agr»  What,  are  the  brothers  parted  ? 
Eno.  They  have  despatch'd  with  Pompey,  he  is 
gone ; 
The  other  three  are  sealing.     Octavia  weeps 

3  Grants  for  affords,  <  Tboa  bast  that,  Veotidias,  which  if 
thou  didst  want,  there  would  be  no  distinction  between  thee  and 
thj  sword.  Yon  would  be  both  equally  catting  and  senseless.' 
This  was  wisdom,  or  knowledge  of  the  world,  Ventidius  had  told 
Bim  why  he  did  not  pursue  his  advantages ;  and  his  friend,  by 
this  compliment,  acknowledges  them  to  be  of  weight — Warhur- 
ton»  ThereiB  someYiVvaX.  VJ^^  %^ti\«,  \^'e«L  Vtv  QQt\»l«LXia.8 : — 
*  WVio  &eii&\\Ae  outdares  Vv?.  ^^va^^-sa  vwwt\^ 
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To  part  from  Rome :  Caesar  is  sad ;  and  Lbpidus» 
Since  Pompey's  feast,  as  Menas  says,  is  troubled  "^ 
With  the  green-sickness. 

Agr,  Tis  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Eno,  A  very  fine  one :  O,  how  he  loves  Cassar ! 

Agr.  Nay ,buthow  dearly  he  adores  Mark  Antony ! 

Eivo.  Caesar?  Why,  he's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 

Agr.  What's  Antony?  The  god  of  Jupiter. 

Eno,  Spake  you  of  Caesar  ?  How  ?  the  nonpareil  I 

Agr.  O  Antony !  O  thou  Arabian  bird  ^ ! 

Eno.  Would  you  praise  Caesar^  say, — Caesar; — * 
go  no  further. 

Agr.  Indeed,  he  ply'd  them  both  with  excellent 
praises. 

Eno.  But  he  loves  Caesar  best;-^Yet  he  loves 
Antony : 
Ho!  hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards^  poets, 

cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho,  his  love 
To  Antony*.     But  as  for  Caesar, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 

Agr.  Both  he  loves. 

Eno.  They  are  his  shards  ^,  and  he  their  beetle. 
So, —  [Trump^tsi 

This  is  to  horse. — Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Good  fortune,  worthy  soldier;  and  farewell. 

J' 

1  The  phcenix.    So  againin  Cymbeline: — 

'  She  is  alone  the  Arabian  birdf  and  I 
Haye  lost  my  wager/ 
3  This  puerile  arrangement  of  words  Was  much  affected  in  the 
age  of  Shakspeare,  even  by  the  first  writers.    Thus  in  Daniers 
11th  Sonnet:—- 

*  Yet  will  I  weep>  vow,  pray  to  cruel  shee ; 
Flint,  ffost,  disdaine,  weares»  melts,  and  yields  we  see.' 
And  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Excellent  Sonnet  of  a  Nimph,  printed 
in  England's  Helicon,  is  a  tissue  of  this  kind. 

^  i.  e.  they  are  the  wings  that  raise  this  heavy  lumpish  insect 
from  the  greuqd.  So  in  Macbeth, '  The  sfcard*borii«  \^e.«\\«^  ^^^ 
vo).  iv.  p,266,  note  8. 
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BiiicrCjESAR, Antony,  Lepidus,  and  OcTAvu.  |  ^ 

Ant.  No  further,  sir. 

C^es,  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myself  ^ 
Use  me  well  in  it. — Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  aud  as  my  furthest  band^ 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. — ^Most  noble  Antony, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us,  as  the  cemept  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded^,  be  the  ram,  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it :  for  better  might  we 
Have  loved  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parts 
This  be  not  cherishM. 

Ant,  Make  me  not  offended 

In  your  distrust 

Cces,  I  have  said. 

Ant.  You  shall  not  find, 

Though  you  be  therein  curious^,  the  least  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear :  Soi  the  gods  keep  yon, 
And  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  ends! 
We  will  here  part. 

CiBs*  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well; 
The  elements^  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  s[Mrits  all  of  comfort !  fare  thee  well. 

Octa,  My  noble  brother ! — 

*  In  The  Tempest,  Prospero,  in  givitog  Miranda  to  Ferdinand, 
sajs : — 

*  I  have  giyen  yon  here  a  third  of  ftiy  own  life.* 

^  Band  and  hmd  were  synonjmoos  in  Shakspeare*s  time.  See 
vol.  iT.  p. -175,  note  12. 

^  '  And  rain'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 

Grows  fairer  than  at  first.' 

Shakspeare's  119th  Somut. 
'  "^  i.e*sorapnlons,particQlat'.  So  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew:— 
*  For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you.' 

^  It  is  singular  that  this  passage  could  by  any  means  have 

been  misunderstood.    Octavia  was  going  to  sail  with  Antony 

from  Rome  to  Athens,  and  her  brother  wishes  that  the  elements 

may  be  kind  to  her  *,  in  other  words,  that  she  may  have  a  pros* 

pcrous  voyage. 
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Ant.  The  April's  in  her  eyes:  it  is  love's  spring. 

And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  oii.^— Be  cheerful.' 

Octa,  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house ;  and — 

Cues.  What, 

Octavia? 

Octa,      I'll  tell  you  in  your  ear. 
Ant.  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue:    the  swan's  down 

feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

Eno.  Will  Caesar  weep?  [Aside  to  Agrippa. 
.    Agr.  He  has  a  cloud  in's  face  ^. 

Eno.  He  were  the  worse  for  that,  were  he  a  horse ; 
So  is  he,  being  a  man.. 

Agr.  Why ,  Enobarbus  ? 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Caesar  dead. 
He  cried  almost  to  roaring:  and  he  wept 
When  at  Philippi  he. found  Brutus  slain. 

Eno.  That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with  a 
rheum ; 
What  willingly  he  did  confound  ^*^,  he  wail'd: 
Believe  it,  tUI  I  weep^^  too. 

'  A  horse  18  said  to  have  a  cloud  in  his  face,  when  he  has  a 
dark  coloured  spot  in  his  forehead  between  his  eyes.  This  gives 
him  a  soar  look,  and  being  supposed  to  indicate  an  ill  temper,  is 
of  coarse  looked  upon  as  a  great  blemish.  Barton  has  applied 
the  phrase  to  the  look  of  a  female :— '  Every  lover  admires  his 
mistress,  though  she  be  very  deformed  of  herselfe — thin,  leane, 
chitty-face,  have  clouds  in  her  facey  be  crooked,'  &c. — Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  p.  624,  ed.  1682. 

*®  To  confound  is  to  consume,  to  destroy.  See  Minsheu's  Dic- 
tionary, 1617,  in  voce.  See  vol.  v.  p.  139,  note  11,  vol.  viii.p.  143. 

"  Theobald  reads,  *  till  1  wept  too.'  Mr.  Steevens  endeavours 
to  give  a  meaning  to  the  passage  as  it  now  stands : — *  Believe 
(says  Enobarbus)  that  he  wept  over  such  an  event,  till  you  see 
me  weeping  on  the  same  occasion,  when  I  shall  be  obliged  to  yoo 
for  putting  such  a  construction  on  my  tears,  which,  in  reality 
(like  his),  will  be  tears  of  joy.'  I  must  confess  I  prefer  the 
emendation  of  Theobald  to  the  explanalion  o^  %l^^N«;xi%« 
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C<es.  Noy  sweet  Octavia, 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still;  the  time  shall  not 
Outgo  my  thinkmg  on  you. 

Ant.  Come,  sir,  come; 

I'll  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love  : 
Look,  here  I  have  you;  tiros  I  let  you  go. 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

CiBS,  Adieu ;  be  haippy ! 

Lep,  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way ! 

CcB8.        Farewell,  farewell !  [Kisses  Octavia. 

Ant.  Farewell  1 

[Trumpets  sound,     Eiipemd, 

SCENE  III. 

Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and 

Alex  AS.  * 

Cleo.  Where  is  the  fellow  ? 

Alex,  Half  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo,  Go  to,  go  to : — Come  hither,  sir. 

Enier  a  Messenger. 

Ahx.  Good  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you. 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cko.  That  Herod's  head 

I'll  have :  But  how  ?  when  Antony  is  gone 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it. — Come  thou 
near. 

Mess,  Most  gracious  majesty, — 

Cleo.       %  Didst  thou  behold 

Octavia  ? 

Mess,       Ay,  dread  queen. 

Cleo.  Where? 
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Mess.  Aiadam,  ir  Rome 

I  look'd  her  in  the  face ;  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

€leo.  Is  she  as  taU  as  me? 

Mess,  She  is  not,  madam. 

Cko,  Didst  hear  her  speak?  Is  she  shrill-tongu'd, 
or  low  ? 

Mess,  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak;  she  is  low- 
voic'd. 

Cleo.  That's  not  so  good : — ^he  cannot  Kke  her  long. 

Char,  like  her?  O  Isis!  'tis  impossible. 

Cleo.  I  think  so,  Charmian :  DuU  of  tongue,  and 
dwarfish ! — 
What  majesty  is  in  her  gait?  Remember, 
If  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess.  ,  She  creeps ; 

Her  motion  and  her  station^  are  as  one: 
She  sAows  a  body  rather  than  a  life ; 
A  statue,  than  a  breather. 

Cleo,  Is  this  certain  ? 

Mess.  Or  I  have  no  observance. 

Char,  Three  in  Egypt 

Cannot  n^ake  better  note. 

Cleo,  He's  very  knowing, 

I  do  perceive't: — There's  nothing  in  her  yet: — 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment. 

Char.  '  Excellent. 

CUo,  Guess  at  her  years,  I  pr'ythee. 

Mess.  Madam, 

She  was  a  widow. 

Cleo.  Widow  ? — Charmian,  hark  •. 

Mess.  And  I  do  think,  she's  thirty. 

'  Station  here  means  the  act  of  standing.    So  in  Hamlet : — 
*  A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury/ 

'  Cleopatra  rejoices  in  tills  circumstance,  as  it  sets  Octavia 
on  a  level  with  herself,  who  was  no  virgin,  when  she  fell  to  the 
lot  of  AntoDj. 
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CUo,  Bear'si thou  her  face  in  mind?  is'tioDg,or 

round  ? 
Mess.  Round  even  to  faultiness. 
Cleo,  For  the  most  part  too,  they  are  foolish  that 


are  so'. 


Her  hair,  what  colour? 

Mess.  Brown,  madam:  And  her  forehead 
As  low  as  she  would  wish  it. 

Cleo.  There  is  gold  for  thee. 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill: — 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again;  I  find  thee 
Most  fit  for  business  :  Go,  make  thee  ready ; 
Our  letters  are  prepar'd.  [Exit  Messenger.  1 

Char.   .  A  proper  man. 

Cleo.  Indeed,  he  is  so;  I  repent  me  muchy 
That  I  so  harry'd^  him.     Why,  methinks,  by  hkn, 
This  creature's  no  such  thing* 

Char.  Nothing,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  man  hath  seen  some.majesty,  and  shooM 
know. 

Char,  Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?  Isis  else  defend, 
And  serving  you  so  long ! 

Cleo.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet,  good 
Charmian  :— 
But  'tis  no  matter;  thou  shalt  bring. him  to  me 
Where  1  will  write :  All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char.  I  warrant  you,  madam.  [Exeunt 

^  This  is  frdm  the  old  ¥^iter8  on  phjsiognomj.  Thos  in 
HiU's  Pleasant  History,  &c.  1613  :— '  The  head  very  round,  to 
be  forgetful  and  fooUshJ  Again : — *  The  head  long,  to  be  pnh 
dent  and  wary.*     *  A  low  forehead/  &c.  p.  218. 

*  To  harry  is  to  harass^  to  worry,  to  as^  roughly,  to-  vex,  or 
molest,  from  the  (Jd  Norman>French  harier  of  the  sameilieaniog. 
The  word  occurs  frequently  in  our  old  writers.  Thus  in  The 
Reyengers'  Tragedy,  1607 : —  , 

'  He  harry'd  her  amidst  a  nest  of  pandars.* 
So  Nash,  in  his  Lenten  Stuff:—'  As  if  be  were  harrying  and 
chasing  his  enemies.' 
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SCENE  IV*  Athens.  A  Roam  in  Antony's  House* 

Enter  Antony  and  Octavia. 

Ant  Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that, — 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  hnport,— but  he  hath  wag'd 
ISew  wars  'gainst  Pompey :  made  his  will,  and  read  it 
To  publick>ear: 

Spoke  scantly  of  me;  when  perforce  he  could  not  < 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 
IS^e  yented  them;  most  narrow  measure  lent  me: 
When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took't. 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth  K       . 
,   Oct.  O  my  good  lord. 

Believe  not  all :  or,  if  yqu  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all.     A  more  unhappy  lady, 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between, 
Praying  for  both  parts  :  the  good  gods  will  mock 

me  presently, 
When  I  shall  pray^,  0  bkss  my  lord  and  husband! 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
0,  hless  my  brother!  Husband  win,  win  brother, 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer;  no  midway 
'Twixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Ant,  Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it :  If  I  lose  mine  honour, 

^  1.  e.  to  appearance  only,  not  seriously,  Thas  Dryden  in  his 
Wild  Gallant: — '  I  am  confident  she  is  only  angry /rom  the  teeth 
oatward.'     So  Chapman,  in  his  version  of  the  fifteenth  IJiad : — 

'  She  langht,  but  meerly  from  her  l^s,] 
An(i  Fuller,  in  his  Holie  Warre,  b.  iv.  c.  17  :-**  Tbis  bad  breath, 
though  it  came  but  from  the  teeth  of  some,  yet  proceeded  from 
the  corrupt  lungs  of  others.' 

^  The  situation  and  sentiments  of  Octavia  resemble  those  of 
Lady  Blanch  in  King  John,  Act  iii.  Se.  I. 

.  VOL,  VIII,      .  B.  'R 
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I  lose  myself:  better  I  were  not  yours. 

Than  yours  so  branchless.    But,  as  you  requested, 

Yourself  shall  go  between  us  :  The  mean  time,  lady, 

I'll  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 

Shall  stain  '  your  brother ;  Make  your  soonest  haste ; 

So  your  desires  are  yours. 

Oct.  Thanks  to  my  lord. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,^  most  weak, 
Your  reconciler!  Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 

Ant.  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  begins, 
Turn  your  displeasure  that  way ;  for  our  fiaults 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them.    Provide  your  going; 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what  cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  [Easemut. 

SCENE  V. 
The  same.  Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Enobarbus  and  Eros,  meeting. 

JEko.  How  now,  friend  Eros? 

Eros.  There's  strange  news  come,  sir. 

3  Mr.  Boswell  sag^gests  that,  perhaps,  we  should  read,  *SbaI1 
8t<^  yoxkr  brother.'  To  stain  is  not  here  used  for  to  shoMoe  or 
cUsgracCf  as  Johnson  supposed;   but  for  to  eclipse,  extinguish, 

ihrow  into  the  shade,  to  put  out;  from  the  old  Fronch  esteindre. 
n  this  sense  it  is  used  in  all  the  examples  cited  by  Steevens : 

* here  at  hand  approacheth  one 

Whose  face  will  stmn  you  all.* 

TotteFs  Miscellany,  1568. 
•  So  Shore's  wife's  face  made  fbwle  Brownetta  blosh, 
As  pearle  stayms  pitch,  or  gold  snrmoiuits  a  rash.' 

Skore*s  Wife,  by  Cimrchyard,  1593. 
Whose  beantie  staines  the  faire  Helen  of  Greece.' 

Churchyard's  Charitie,  1695. 
* tVie  v^^aWe  wi^  ^el  iVv^  stcmi  of  all  womankind.' 
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Eno.  What,  man  ? 

Eros.  Caesar  and  I^epidus  have  made  ware  upon 
Pompey. 

Eno.  This  is  old ;  What  is  the  success  ? 

Eros.  Caesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the 
wars  'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  riya- 
lity  ^ !  would  not  let  him  partake  in  the  glory  of  the 
action :  and  not  resting  here,  accuses  him  of  letters 
he  had  formerly  wrote  to  Pompey;  upon  his  own 
appeal^/  seizes  him:  So  the  poor  third  is  up,  till 
death  enlarge  his  confine. 

Eno.  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps,  no 
more*; 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast. 
They'll  grind  the  one  the  other.    Where's  Antony? 

Eros.  He's  walking  in  the  garden — thus;   and 
spurns 
The  rush  that  lies  before  him;  cries.  Fool,  Lepidus! 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  officer. 
That  murder'd  Pompey. 

Eno.  Our  great  navy's  rigged. 

Eros.  For  Italy,  and  Csesar.     More,  Domitius; 
My  lord  desires  you  presently :  my  news 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 

Eno.  'Twill  be  naught : 

But  let  it  be. — ^Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Eros.  Come,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

'  i.  e.  equal  rank.  In  Hamlet  Horatio  and  Marcellus  are 
styled  by  Bernardo  '  the  rivals  *  of  his  watch/ 

'  Appealhere  means  acousaiion.  Caesar  seized  Lepidas  with- 
out any  other  proof  t^an  Caesar's  accnsation. 

^  No  more  does  not  signify  no  longer ;  but  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  if  Shakspeare  had  written  and  no  more:  *  Thoa  bast  now 
a  pair  of  chaps,  and  only  a  pair.  Caesar  and  Antony  will  make 
war  on  each  other,  though  they  have  the  world  to  prey  on  be- 
tween them.'  The  old  copy  reads  would  instead  of  worldf  and 
omits  one  the  in  the  third  line  of  this  speech. 
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SCENE  VL 
Rome.     A  Room  in  Caesar's  House. 

Enter  C^SAR,  Agrippa,  and  Mecjenas. 

CcBs.  Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  all  this: 
And  more ; 
Jq  Alexandria, — here's  the  manner  of  it, — 
I'  the  market-place,  oi)  a  tribunal  silyer'd  ^, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
'^ere  publickly  enthron'd :  at  the  feet,  sat 
Caesarion,  whom  they  call  my  father's  son; 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue,  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  her 
He  gave  the  'stablishment  of  Egypt ;  made  her 
Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Mec.  This  in  the  publick  eye  ? 

C(BS.  T  the  common  show-place,  where  they  ex- 
ercise. 
His  sons  he  there  proclaim'd.  The  kings  of  kings: 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexander;  to  Ptolemy  he  assign 'd 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia :  She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appear'd;  and  oft  before  gave  audience 
As  'tis  reported,  so. 

Mec,  Let  Rome  be  thus 

Inform'd. 

Agr.         Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence 
Already,  will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

Cobs,  The  people  know  it :  and  have  now  receiv'd 
His  accusations. 

Agr.  Whom  does  he  acouse  ? 

*  This  is  closely  copied  from  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch. 
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CuBi.  Caesar:  and  that,  haying  in  Sicily 
Sextu»  Pompeius  spoil'd,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'  tiie  isle :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestor'd:  lastly,  he  frets, 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumyirate 
Should  be  depos'd';  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 

Agr,  Sir,  this  should  be  answer'd. 

Cces,  Tis  done  already,  and  the  messenger  gone. 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel ; 
That  he  his  high  audiority  abus'd, 
And  did  deserve  his  change;  for  what  I  have  con- 

quer'd, 
I  grant  him  part;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquer'd  kingdoms,  I 
Demand  the  like. 

Mec,  He'll  never  yield  to  that. 

Cobs.  Nor  must  not  then  be  yielded  to  in  this. 

Enter  Octavia. 

Oct.  Hail,  Caesar,  and  my  lord !  hail,  most  dear 
Caesar ! 

C(B8.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee,  cast-away ! 

Oct.  You  have  not  cail'd  me  so,  nor  have  you 
cause. 

CcBs.  Why  have  you  stol'n  upon  us  thus  ?   You 
come  not 
Like  Caesar's  sister :  The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach. 
Long  ere  she  did  appear;  the  trees  by  the  way. 
Should  have  borne  men;  and  expectation  fainted. 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not :  nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Rais'd  by  your  populous  troops :  But  you  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome ;  and  have  prevent'^d 
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The  ostentation  of  oi;ir  love,  which,  left  unshown 
Is  often  left  unlov'd :  we  should  have  met  you 
By  sea,  and  land ;  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Oct,  Good  my  lord, 

To  eome  thus  was  I  not  constrain'd,  but  did  it 
On  my  free-vnll.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony 
Hearing  that  you  prepar'd  for  war,  acquainted 
My  griev'd  ear  withal;  whereon,  I  begg'd 
His  pardon  for  return. 

Cess,  Which  soon  he  granted, 

Being  an  obstruct^  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Oct.  Do  pot  say  so,  my  lord. 

€!(B8,  I  have  eyes  upon  him, 

And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now  ? 

Oct.  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

CcBs,  No,  my  most  wronged  sister ;  Cleopatra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her.     He  hath  given  his  empire 
Up  to  a  whore ;  who  now  are  levying^ 
The  kings  o'the  earth  for  war:  He  hath  assembled 
Bocchus,  the  king  of  Libya;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia;  Philadelphos,  king 
Of  Paphlagonia;  the  Thracian  king,  Adallas  i 
King  Malchus  of  Arabia;  king  of  Pont; 
Herod  of  Jewry;  Mithridates,  king 
Of  Comagene ;  Polemon  and  Amintas, 
The  kings  of  Mede,  and  Lycaonia,  with  a 
More  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

^  The  old  copy  reads,  abstract.    The  alteration  was  made  b; 
Warburton. 

'  That  is,  which  two  persons  a^e  now  levying,  &c.    Upton 
bseryes,  that  there  are  son^e  errors  in  the  enymeration  of  tbe 
auxiliary  kings:  bat  it  is  probable  that  the  poet  did  not  care  ip 
be  scmpoloasly  accurate.    He  proposed  to  read : — 

* Polemon  and  Am  intns, 

Of  Lycaonia,  and  the  king  of  Mede.* 
which  obviates  all  im^to\)ticty.  , 
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Oct.  Ah  me,  most  wretched. 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friends, 
That  do  afflict  each  other ! 

CcBs.  Welcome  hither : 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth; 
Till  we  perceiv'd,  both  how  you  were  wrong  led. 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart : 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
But  let  determin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewaiFd  their  way.     Welcome  to  Rome: 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me..    You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought :  and  the  high  gods, 
To  do  you  justice,  make  them  ministers 
Of  us,  and  those  that  love  you.    Best  of  comfort*; 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

Agr.  Welcome,  lady. 

Mec.  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
!Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you : 
*Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  off; 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull ^, 
That  noises^  it  against  us. 

^  This  eliptical  phrase  is  merely  an  expression  of  endear- 
ment  addressed  to  Octavia — *  Thou  best  of  comfort  to  thy  loving 
brother.* 

'  *  And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  truIU 

Megiment  is  government,  authority;  he  pats  his  power  and  his 
empire  into  the  hands  of  a  harlot.  Regiment  is  used  for  regimen 
or  goyernment  by  most  of  our  ancient  writers.  Thas  Spenser, 
Faerie  Qneene,  b.  ii.  c.  10 : — 

*  So  when  he  had  resigned  his  regiment,* 

'  And  in  Lyly's  Woman  in  the  Moon,  1597 : — 

*  Or  Hecate  in  Pluto*s  regiment,* 

^  Milton  has  used  this  uncommon  verb  in  Paradise  Regained, 

b.  iv.  ly- 

* though  noising  loud. 

And  threatening  nigh,' 
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Oct.  Is  it  SO,  sir  ? 

CcBS.  Most  certain.   Sister,  welcome.    Pray  you, 
Be  ever  known  to  patience :  My  dearest  sister ! 

[ExeusU. 

SCENE  VII. 

Antony's  Camp,  near  the  Promontory  of  Actium, 

Enter  Clbopatra  arad  Enobarbus. 

Cleo.  I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 

Eno.  But  why,  why,  why  ? 

Cleo.  Thou  hast  forespoke  ^  my  being  in  these  wars; 
And  say'st,  it  is  not  fit.  * 

Eno.  Well,*is  it,  is  it  ? 

Cleo.  Is't  not*  denounced  against  us?  Why  should 
not  we 
Be  there  in  person? 

Eno.  [Aside.]  Well,  I  could  reply ; — 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  together, 
The  horse  were  merely'  lost;  the  mares  would  bear 
A  soldier,  and  his  horse. 

*  To  forespeak  here  is  to  speak  agamtt,  to  gamsmf,  to  eontrth 
dkt ;  as  to  forbid  is  to  order  negatively.  The  word  had,  bow- 
ever,  the  meaning,  ancientlj,  of  to  charm  or  bewitch,  like  forbid 
in  Macbeth.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  217,  note  6.  Thas  in  the  Arraign- 
ment of  Paris,  1684:— *  Thy  life  forspoke  by  love.*  And  io 
Drayton's  Epistle  from  Elinor  Cobham  to  Dnke  Humphrey  :— 

*  Or  ioforepeak  whole  flocks  as  they  did  feed.' 
Steevens  erroneously  explains  these  instances :  the  first  he  makes 
to  mean  contradicted;  the  last,  to  airse.    Sabstitnte  bemUchid 
and  to  bewitchf  and  we  have  the  trae  meaning.     Thus  Baret:— 
*  To  forespeake,  or  bewitch ;  fascinare.' 

^  The  old  copy  reads,  '  If  not  denoonc'd,'  &c.  Steevens 
reads,  '  Is*t  not  f  Denounce  against  us,  why,'  &o.  The  emenda- 
tion I  have  adopted  is  more  simple,  and  gives  an  equally  clear 
meaning.  Cleopatra  means  to  say,  *  Is  not  the  war  denoanced 
against  us?  Why  should  not  we  then  attend  in  person?'  Malone 
explains  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  thus : — *  If  there  be  no  par- 
ticular denunciation  against  us,  why  should  we  not  be  there 
in  person?' 

^  i.  e.  entirely,  absolutely. 
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Cko.  '    What  is't  you  say  ? 

Eno.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from,  his  brain,  from  his 

time, 
PThat  should  not  then  be  spar'd.     He  is  already 
Traduc'd  for  levity;  and  'tis  said  in  Rome, 
That  Photinus  a  eunuch/and  your  maids, 
[yianage  this  war. 

Cleo.  Sink  Rome;  and  their  tongues  rot, 

rhat  speak  against  us !  A  charge  we  bear  i'  the  war, 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.     Speak  not  against  it ; 
[  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno.  Nay,  I  have  done : 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 

Enter  Antony  and  Canidius. 

Ant.  Is't  not  strange,  Canidius, 

rhat  from  Tarentum,  and  Brundusiiim, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea. 
And  take  in  *  Tory ne  ? — You  have  heard  on't,  sweet  ? 

Cleo,  C3elerity  is  never  more  admir'd. 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant,  A  good  rebuke. 

Which  might  have  well  becom'd  the  best  of  men. 
To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

Cko.  By  sea !  What  else  ? 

Can.  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 

Ant.  For  that*  he  dares  us  to't. 

Eno.  So  hath  my  lord  dar'd  him  to  single  fight. 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia, 

*' 

'  Take,  sabdoe.  -  This  phrase  occurs  freqnentlj  in  Sbak- 
speare,  and  has  been  already  explained. 

^  i.  e.  cause  that,  or  that  is  the  cause.  See  vol;  i.  p.  109,  not^ 
12 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  284,  note  4. 


• 
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Where  Caesar  fought  with  Pompey :  -  But  these  offers, 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage^  he  shakes  off; 
And  so  should  you. 

Eno,  Your  ships  are  not  well  mannM: 

Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingross'd  by  swift  impress ;  in  Caesar's  fleet 
Are  those,  that  often  hare  'gainst  Pompey  fought: 
Their  ships  are  yare^;  yours,  heavy.    No  disgrace 
Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  hifn  at  sea^ 
Being  prepared  for  land. 

Ant.  By  sea,  by  sea. 

Eno.  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen ;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance;  and  * 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard, 
From  firm  security. 

Ant.  Ill  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo,  I  have  sixty  sails,  Caesar  none  better. 

Ant.  Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  burn ; 
And,  with  the  rest  fuU-mann'd,  from  the  head  of 

Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Ceesar.     But  if  we  fail. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

We  then  can  do't  at  land. — ^Thy  business? 

Mess,  The  news  is  true,  my  lord;  he  is  descried; 
Caesar  has  taken  Toryne. 

^  Yare  is  quichf  nimble,  ready.  So  in  The  Tempest,  Act  t. 
Sc.  1  :-^'  Oar  ship  is  tight  and  yareJ  The  word  seems  to  have 
been^ach  in  use  with  sailors  formerly.  *  The  lesser  [ship] 
will  come  and  go,  leave  and  take,  and  is  yare ;  whereas  the 
s^reater  is  slow.' — Raleigh,  *  Caesar's  ships  were  not  bnilt  for 
pomp,  high  and  great,  &c.;  but  thej  were  light  of  yarage.*— 
North's  Plutarch. 
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Ant.  Can  he  be  there  in  person?  'tis  impossible; 
Strange,  that  his  power  should  be^. — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land, 
And  our  twelve  thousand  horse : — We'll  to  our  ship; 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Away,  my  Thetis^! — How  now,  worthy  soldier? 

Sold.  O  noble  emperor^  do  not  fight  by  sea; 
Trust  not  to  rotten  planks :  Do  you  misdoubt 
This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds  7  Let  the  Egyp- 
tians, 
And  the  Phoenicians,  go  a  ducking :  we 
Have  used  to  conquer,  standing  on  the  earth. 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 

Ant.  Well,  well,  awav. 

[Exeunt  Antony,  Celopatra,  and 
Enobarbus. 

Sold.  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  i'the  right. 

Can.  Soldier,  thou  art :  but  his  whole  action  grows 
Not  in  the  power  on't^:  So  our  leader's  led. 
And  we  are  women's  men. 

Sold.  You  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not? 

Can.  Marcus  Octavius,  Marcus  Justeius, 
Publicola,  and  Caelius,  are  for  sea : 
But  we  keep  whole  by  land.    This  speed  of  Caesar's 
Carries  ^^  beyond  belief. 

.    ^  Strange  that  his  forces  sboold  be  theroi 

*  Antony  may  address  Cleopatra  by  the  name  of  this  sea- 
nymph,  becaase  she  had  jast  promised  him  assistance  in  his 
naval  expedition;  or  perhaps  in  allusion  to  her  voyage  down  the 
Cydnos,  wh^n  she  appeared,  like  Thetis,  sarronnded  by  the 
Nereids. 

'  '  His  whole  conduct  in  the  war  is  not  founded  upop  that 
which  is  his  greatest  strength  (namely  his  Umd  force),  bat  on 
the  caprice  of  a  wonum,  who  wishes  that  he  should  fight  by  sea.' 

*°  i.  e.  passes  all  belief.  I  should  not  have  noticed  this,  but 
for  Steevens's  odd  notion  of  its  being  a  phrase  {torn  w^Vvw^* 
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SM,  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions  ^^^  as 
Beguil'd  all  spies. 

Can.  Who's  his  lieutenant,  hear  yoo? 

Sold.  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can.  Well  I  know  the  man. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  emperor  calls  Canidius. 
Can.   With  news  the  time's  with  labour;  and 
throes  ^^  forth, 
Each  minute,  some.  [Exeunt' 

SCENE  VIIT.     A  Plain  near  Actium. 

Enter  Cjesar,  Taurus,  Officers,  and  Others. 

CcBs,  Taurus, — 

Taur.  My  lord. 

CcBs.  Strike  not  by  land;  keep  whole: 

Provoke  not  battle,  till  we^  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll : 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump  ^.  [ExeufU* 

Enter  AffTO'SY  and  ENOBARfius. 

Ant.  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yon'  side  o'the  hill^ 
In  eye  of  Caesar's  battle ;  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold. 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  [Exeunt 

*'  Detacbments,  separate  bodies. 

*^  i.  e.  emits  as  in  parturition.    So  in  The  Tempest  :— 

* proclaim  k  birth, 

Which  throes  thee  much  to  jield.' 

'  i.  e.  this  hazard.    Thas  in  Macbeth  : — 
'  We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.' 
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Enter  Canidius,  marching  with  his  Land  Army 
one  Way  over  the  Stage;  and  Taurus,  theLievr- 
tenant  of  Caesar,  the  other  Way,  After  their 
going  in,  is  heard  the  Noise,  of  a  Sea-fight. 

Alarum,'    Re-enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno,  Naught,  naught,  all  naught !  I  can  behold 
no  longer : 
The  Antoniad^,  the  Egyptian  admiral. 
With  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder; 
To  see't,  mine  eyes  are  blasted. 

Enter  Scarus. 

Scar.  Gods  and  goddesses. 

All  the  whole  synod  of  them ! 

Eno,  What's  thy  passion  ? 

Scar,  The  greater  cantle  ^  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance;  we  have  kiss'd. away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

Eno,     .  $        How  appears  the  fight? 

Scar.  On  pur  side  like  the  token'd^  pestilence. 
Where  death  is  sure.  Yon'  ribaudred  hag  ^  of  Egypt, 

'  The  Antoniadf  Platarch  sajs,  was  the  name  of  Cleopatra's 
ship. 

^  A  cantle  is  a  portion,  a  scantling,  a  fragment:  it  also  signi^ 
fied  a  corner,  and  a  qaarter-piece  of  any  thing.  It  is  from  the 
old  French  chantel,  or  eschantitte, 

*  The  death  of  those  visited  by  the  plagoe  was  certain,  when 
particular  eruptions  appeared  on  the  skin ;  and  these  were  called 
God's  tokens.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  394,  note  32. 

^  The  old  copy  reads,  '  ribaudred  nag,*  which  was  altered  by 
Steevens  and  Malone  into  '  ribaldrrid  nag,V  but  quite  unnecessa^ 
rily.  Ribaudred  is  obscene,  indecent  in  words  or  acts.  Thus* 
Baret: — *  Aribaudrous  and  filthie  tongue;  os  obscaoium  et  impn- 
dicum.  Ribaudrie,  yilanie  in  actes  or  woides,  filthiness,  un- 
cleanness.'  And  in  Horman's  Vnlgaria : — '  Refrayne  fro  snehe 
foule  and  rebaudry  wordes.'  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  saw  that  the  context 
required  we  should  read  hag  insAad  of  nag,  which  was  an  easy. 
typographical  error. 

VOL.  VIIU  S  S 
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Whom  leprosy  overtake!  i'the  midst  o'the  fight,— 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd. 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder, — 
The  brize^  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

Eno.  That  I  beheld : 

Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Scar.  She  once  being  loofd^. 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magick,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-*wing,  and  like  a  doting  malfard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her : 
I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame ; 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so  itself. 

Eno.  Alack,  alack! 

Enter  Canidius. 

Can,  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.     Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well : 
O,  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight. 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

Eno.  Ay II  are  you  thereabouts?  Wh^rthen^  good 
night 
Indeed.  [Aside. 

Can.  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Scar.  Tis  easy  to't;  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  further  comes. 

Can.  To  Cajsar  will  I  render 

My  legions,  and  my  horse ;  six  king^  already 
Show  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

'  The  brize  is  the  oestram,  or  gadfly,  so  troublesome  to  cattle 
in  the  summer  months. 

^  To  loof  is  to  bring  a  ship^Iose  to  the  wind.  This  expres- 
sion is  in  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch.  It  also  freqaentlj 
occurs  in  HacWluyV*  Voyatgea. 
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Eno.  I'll  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance^  of  Antony,  though  my  reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  [Exewnt. 

SCENE  IX. 
Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Antony,  and  Attendants. 

Ant.  Hark,  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more  upon't. 
It  is  asham'd  to  bear  me  I — Friends,  come  hither. 
I  am  so  lated^  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever : — I  have  a  ship 
Laden  with  gold;  take  that,  divide  it;  fly, 
And  make  your  peace  with  Caesar. 

Att.  Fly!  not  we. 

Ant.  I  have  fled  myself;    and  have  instructed 
cowards 
To  run,  and  show  their  shoulders. — Friends,  be  gone ; 
I  have  myself  resolv'd  upon  a  course. 
Which  has  no  need  of  you ;  be  gone : 
My  treasure's  in  the  l^arbour,  take  it. — O, 
I  foUow'd  that  I  blush  to  look  upon : 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny ;  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doting. — Friends,  be  gone ;  you  shall 
Have  letters  from  me  to  some  friends,  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you  *.  Pray  you,  look  not  sad. 
Nor  make  replies  of  loathness :  take  the  hint 
Which  my  despair  proclaims;  let  that  be  left 
Which  leaves  itself:  to  the  seaside  straightway : 

®  '  Woimded  chance.'    This  phrase  is  nearly  of  the  same  im- 
port as  '  broken  fortunes/ 

'  Belated,  benighted.    So  in  Macbeth : — 

*  Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace.' 

3  Thurso  in  Hamlet:— 

* they  must  sweep  my  way. 

And  marshal  me  Vo  knavev^.^ 
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I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 
Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little:  'pray  you  now: — 
Nay,  do  so;  for,  indeed,  I  have  lost  command^, 
Therefore  I  pray  you ; — I'll  see  you  by  and  by. 

[Sits  down. 

Enter  Eros,  and  Cleopatra,  led  by  Ch armian 

aitdf  Iras. 

Eras.  Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him ;  - — Comfort  him. 

Iras.  Do,  most  dear  queen. 

Char.  Do!  why,  what  else? 

Cleo.  Let  me  sit  down.     O  Juno! 

Ant.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Eros.  See  you  here,  sir  ? 

Ant.  O  fye,  fye,  fye. 

Char.  Madam, — 

Iras.  Madam;  O  good  empress!  — 
*    Eros.  Sir,  sir, — 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord,  yes; — He,  at  Philippi,  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer^:  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius :  and  'twas  I, 
That  the  mad  Brutus^  ended:  he  alone 

^  '  I  entreat  yoa  to  leave  me,  because  I  have  lost  all  power  to 
command  yonr  absence.' 

^  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  Caesar  never  oflTered  to 
draw  his  sword,  bat  kept  it  in  the  scabbard,  like  one  who  dances 
with  a  sword  on,  which  was  formerly  the  castom  in  England. 
It  is  alloded  to  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well :  Bertram,  lament- 
ing that  he  is  kept  from  the  wars,  says : — 

'  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock. 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 
Till  honour  be  bought  np,  and  no  stoord  worn. 
Bat  one  to  dance  with.' 
And  in  Titos  Andronicns : — 

* our  mother  unadvised 

Gave  you  a  dancing  rapUr  by  yonr  side.' 

^  *  Nothing  can  be  more  in  character  than  for  a#  infamoas 
debauched  tyrant  to  call  the  heroick  love  of  one's  country  and 
public  liberty,  m«L4n«w»— WaTbuTiim. 
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Dealt  on  lieutenantry^y  and  no  practice  had 

In  the  brave  squares  of  war;  Yet  now — No  matter. 

Cleo,  Ah,  stand  by. 

Eros,  The  queen,  my  lord,  the  queen. 

Iras,  Go  to  him,  madam,  speak  to  him ; 
He  is  unqualitied^  with  very  shame. 

Cko.  Well  then, — Sustain  me : — Oh ! 

Eros.  Most  noble  sir,  arise;  the  queen  approaches; 
Her  head's  declined,  and  death  will  seize  her;  but^ 
Your  comfort  makes  .the  rescue. 

Ant.  I  have  offended  reputation; 
A  most  unnoble  swerving. 

Eros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant.  O,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt?  See, 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes  9 
By  looking  back  on  what  I  have  left  behind 
'Stroy'd  in  dishonour.  ' 

Cleo.  O  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Forgive  my  fearful  sails!  I  little  thought. 
You  would  have  followed. 

Ant.  Egypt,' thou  knew'st  too  well, 

3Iy  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings, 

^  '  Dealt  on  lieateoantrj'  probably  means  only  '  fought  by 
proxy/  made  war  by  his  lien^tenants,  or  on  the  strength  of  his 
lieatenants.     In  a  former  scene  Ventidias  says : — 
'  Csesar  and  Antony  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer,  than  person.' 
To  '  deal  on  any  thing'  is  an  expression  often  ased  by  old  writers. 
In  Platarch's  Life  of  Antony  Shakspeare  found  the  following 
words : — '  They  were  alwajs  more  fortunate  when  they  made 
warre  by  their  lieutenants  than  by  themselyes. 

7  UnquaUtied  seems  to  mean  here  unsoldiered,  quality  being 
used  for  profession  by  Shakspeare  and  his  cotemporaries.  Stee- 
vens  says,  '  perhaps  unqualitied  onlj  signifies  unnuuined  in  gene- 
ra), disarmed  of  his  usual  faculties.' 

^  But  is  here  used  in  its  exceptive  sense.  See  vol.  i.  p.  17, 
note  12. 

^  •  How  by  looking  another  way,  I  withdraw  my  ignominy 
frdm  your  sight.* 
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And  thou  should'st  tow  me  after :  O'er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st;  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Cleo,  0>  my  pardon^ 

Ant.  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness ;  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'the  world  play'd  as  I  pleasU 
Making  and  marring  fortunes.     You  did  know, 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror;  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  affection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  O  pardon,  pardon. 

Ant.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say;  one  of  tiiem  rates ^° 
All  that  is  won  and  lost:  Give  me  a  kiss ; 
Even  this  repays  me.— ^We  sent  our  schoolmaster, 
Is  he  come  back? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead : — 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands :' — Fortune 

knows. 
We  scorn  her  most,  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

{^JExeutti. 

SCENE  X.     Caesar's  Camp,  in  Egypt. 

Enter  C^sar,  Dolabella,  Thyreus,  and 

Others. 

CcBs.  Let  him  appear  that's  come  from  Antony; — 
Know  you  him  ? 

Dot.  Caesar,  *tis  his  schoolmaster  ^ : 

An  argument  that  he  is  pluck'd,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing. 
Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers. 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

»»  Values. 

'  ^wpArontiM,  schoolmaster  to  Antony's  children  by  C]e<^M4nu 
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"^  Enter  BvvuROJfivs. 

CcBs,  Approach,  and  speak, 

Eup,  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony : 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends. 
As  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  his  grand  sea^. 

C(BS.  Be  it  so ;  Declare  thine  office. 

Eup.  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee,  and 
Requires  to  live  in  Egypt :  which  not  granted, 
He  lessens  his  requests ;  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  Mm  breathe  between  the  heavens  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens :  This  for  him'. 
Next  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might;  and  of  thee  craves 
The  circle  '  of ^the  Ptolemies  for  her  hieirs, 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

CcBs,  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.     The  queen 
Of  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail :  so  she 
'From  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  friend*. 
Or  take  Ids  life  there :  This  if  she  perform, 
.She  shall  not  sue  unheard.     So  to  them  both. 

Eup.  Fortune  pursue  thee ! 

C<Bs.  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

[Exit  EUPHRONIUS. 

To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  'tis  time :  Despatch ; 
From  Antohy  win  Cleopatra :  promise, 

[To  Thy  REUS. 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires ;  add  more. 
From  thine  invention,  offers :  women  are  not. 
In  their  best  fortunes,  strong ;  but  want  will  perjure 

'  'His  grand  sea'  appears  to  mean  the  sea  ft'om  which  the 
dew-drop  is  exhaled.  The  poet  may  have  considered  the  sea  as 
the  source  of  dews  as  well  as  rain.  His^we  find  frequently  ased 
for  Us, 

^  The  diadem,  the  crown. 

*  Friend  here  meoDs  paramour*     See  C^mVstVvDi^,  Ka\.v,%^%^. 
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The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal  * :  Try  thy  cunniDg,Thyreus ; 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  we 
Will  answer  as  a  law. 

Thyr.  Caesar,  I  go. 

CcBS.  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw^; 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 

Thyr,  Caesar,  I  shall.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XI. 

Alexandria.     A  Roam  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Charmian^ 

and  Iras. 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus  ? 

Eno.  Think,  and  die^ 

Ckio,  Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 

Eno.  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.     What  though  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other?  why  should  he  follow? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nick'd  ^  his  captainship ;  at  such  a  point, 

'  '  O  opportunity!  thy  guilt  is  great, 

Thoa  m'ak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  oetth** 

Rape  of  Lucrece. 
^  *  Note  bow  Antony  conforms  himself  to  this  breach  in  his 
fortune.' 

1  To  tJiinhf  or  fake  thought^  was  anciently  synonymous  with  to 
grieve,    Thas  in  Jalins  Caesar,  Act  ii.  So.  1 : — 

* all  that  be  can  do 

Is  to  himself  take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar.' 
So  Viola  *  pined  in  thought*    And  in  The  Beggar's  Bash  ef 
Beaomont  and  Fletcher : — 

'  Can  I  not  think  away  myself  and  die?' 

^  i.  e.  set  the  mark  of  fplly  upon  it.     So  in  The  Comedy  of 
Errors: — 

* •'fend  the  while 

His  mun  m^^i  %cv&%«iX%  iwcV.s.XvvioLX'i^b.^  -«L^<i;:k^AJ 
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When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The  mered  question^:  Twas  a  shame  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags, 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

Cleo.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Enter  Antony,  with  Euphronius. 

Ant.  Is  this  his  answer? 

£up.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  The  queen  shall  then  have  courtesy,  so  she 
Will  yield  us  up. 

j&2fp..  He  says.  so. 

Ant.  Let  her  know  it. — 

To  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizled  head. 
And  he.  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Cleo.  That  head,  mv  lord  ? 

Ant.  To  him  again ;  Tell  him,  he  wears  the  rose 
Of  youth  upon  him ;  from  which  the  world  should 

note 
Something  particular :  his  coin,  ships,  legions 
May  be  a  coward's;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Under  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i*the  command  of  Caesar :  I  dare  him  therefore 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart. 
And  answer  me  declin'd^,  sword  against  sword. 
Ourselves  alone;  I'll  i^te  it;  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Antony  and  Euphronius. 

^  i.e.  he  being  the  object  ta  which  this  great  contention  is 
Umitedf  or  by  which  it  is  bounded.  So  in  Hamlet,  Act  i.  Sc.  1 : — 

*  '  the  king 

That  was  and  is  the  question  of  these  wars.' 
*  His  gay  comparisons  may  mean  those  circumstances  of  splen- 
dour and  power  in  which  he,  when  compared  with  me,  so  much 
exceeds  me.  *  I  require  of  Caesar  not  to  depend  on  that  supe- 
riority which  the  comparison  of  our  different  fortunes  may  ex- 
hibit, but  to  answer  me  man  to  man  in*  this  decline  of  my  age 
and  power.' 
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Eno.  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  Caesar  will 
Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  the  show^ 
Against  a  sworder. — I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel^  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
To  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 
To  suffer  all  alike.    That  he  should  dream. 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Csesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness ! — Csesar,  thou  hast  subduM 
His  judgment  too. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att,  A  messenger  from  Caesar. 

Cleo.  What,  no  more  ceremony  ? — See,  my  wo- 
men!— 
Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose, 
That  kneel'd  unto  the  buds. — Admit  him,  sir. 

Eno,  Mine  honesty,  and  I,  begin  to  square^. 

[Aside. 
The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly: — ^Yet  he,  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer, 
And  earns  a  place  i'the  story. 

Enter  Thyreus. 

€leo.  Caesar's  will  ? 

Thyr,  Hear  it  apart. 

Cleo.  None  but  friends ;  say  boldly. 

Thyr.  So,  haply,  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 
Eno,  He  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Caesar  has : 

^  i.  e.  be  exhibited,  like  conflicting  gladiators,  to  the  pablic 
gaze. 

^  i.  e.  are  of  a  piece  with  them. 

^  To  square  is  to  quarrel.  See  foI.  i.  p.  236,  note  8.  Eno- 
barbus  is  deliberating  upon  desertion,  and  finding  it  is  more 
prndent  to  forsake  a  fool,  and  more  reputable  to  be  faithful  to 
him,  makes  uo  posilWe  coucVw&vqw. 
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Or  needs  not  us.     If  Caesar  please,  our  master 
Will  leap  to  be  his  friend :  For  us,  you  know, 
Whose  he  is,  we  are ;  and  that's  Caesar's. 

Thyr.  So.— 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renown'd ;  Caesar  entreats, 
^ot  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st, 
Purther  than  he  is  Caesar^. 

Cho.  Go  on :  Right  royal. 

Thyr,  He  knows  that  you  embrace^  not  Antony 
As  you  did  love,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 

Cko.  O ! 

Thyr,  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  he 
Does  pity,  as  constrain'd  blemishes. 
Not  as  deserv'd. 

Cleo,  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right:  Mine  hpnour  was  not  yielded, 
But  conquer'd  merely. 

Eno»  To  be  sure  of  that,  [Aside. 

I  will  ask  Antony.— Sir,  sir,  thou'rt  so  leaky. 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee  ^^.  [Exit  Enobarbus. 

Thyr,  Shall  I  say  to  Caesar 

What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desir'd  to  give.     It  much  would  please  him 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 

*  Thns  tbe  second  folio.    The  first  folio  has, ' than  he  is 

Caesar's/  which  hrings  obscurity  with  it.  We  have  a  clear 
meaning  in  the  present  reading:  '  Csesar  entreats,  that  at  the 
same  time  yon  consider  your  desperate  fortunes,  yon  would 
consider  he  is  Caesar :  that  is,  generous  and  forgiving,  able  and 
willing  to  restore  them.'  I  think  with  Malone  that  the  previoas 
speech,  which  is  given  to  Enobarbus,  was  intended  for  Cleo- 
patra. 

^  Shakspeare  probably  wrote  embrac'd. 
>o  So  in  The  Tempest:— 

*  A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat — ^ 

— '• —  the  very  rats 

Instinctively  had  quit  it.' 
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To  lean  upon :  bat  it  would  warm  his  spirits. 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud. 
The  universal  landlord. 

Cleo.  What's  your  name  ? 

Thyr.  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

Cleo,  Most  kind  messenger, 

Say  to  great  Cassar  this  in  disputation  ^^, 
I  kiss  his  conquering  hand :  tell  him,  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at 'his  feet,  and  there  to  kneel: 
Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying^^  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt. 

Thyr.  Tis  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together, 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can. 
No  chance  may  shake  it.     Give  me  grace  ^^  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Cleo.  Your  Caesar's  father 

Oft,  when  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in  ^^ 
Bestow'd  his  Hps  on  that  unworthy  place. 
As  it  rain'd  kisses. 

Re-enter  Antony  and  Enobarbus. 

Ant,  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders!— 

•What  art  thou,  fellow? 

*^  Warbartoo  suggests  tbat  we  should  read,  '  in  deputatuutt 
i.  e.  *  as  mj  deputy,  say  to  great  Caesar  tbis/  &c.    Why  the  old 
punctuation  of  this  line  was  altered  in  the  modem  editions,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  imagine :  the  passage  has  been  made  obscure  by 
printing  it  thus: — 

'  Say  to  great  Caesar  this.  In  disputation 
I  kiss  his  conqu'ring  hand.' 
The  following  passage  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  seems  to  sup- 
port Warburton's  emendation : — 

*  Of  all  the  favourites  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here.' 
*^  i.  e.  breath  which  all  obey.     Obeying  for  obeyed;  in  other 
places  we  have  delighted  for  delighting^  guiled  for  guiUng,  &c. 
'^  Grant  me  the  fwouT. 
**  See  note  4,  p.  45T ,  X<i\.  Vvv,  ^c.1 ,  «3D\ft, 
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Thyr,  One,  that  but  performs 

The  bidding. of  the  fullest  ^^  man,  and  worthiest 
To  have  command  obey'd. 

Eno,  You  will  be  whipp'd^ 

iin^..  Approach,  there: — Ay,  you  kite;— Now 
gods  and  devils ! 
Authority  melts  from  me :  Of  late,  when  I  cried,  ho  ! 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss  ^^,  kings  would  start  forth. 
And  cry,  Your  will?  Have  you  no  ears?  I  am 

Enter  Attendants. 

Antony  yet.   Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  hin!. 

Eno,  Tis  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp. 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant,  Moon  and  stars ! 

Whip  him: — Were't  twenty  of  the  greatest  tributa^ 

ries 
That  do.  acknowledge  Caes^ir,  should  I  find  them 
^  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here  (What's  her  name,' 
Since  she  was  Cleopatra  ^^?)— Whip  him,  fellowsy 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face. 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy:  Take  him  hence. 

Tkyr,  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant,  Tug  him  away :  being  whipp'd. 

Bring  him  again : — This  Jack  of  Caesar's  shall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him. — 

[Exeunt  Attend,  with  Thyreus. 

**  The  most  complete  and  perfect.    So  before,  p.  470  : — *  the 
fuUVsessLrJ    And  m  Othello : — 

'  What  A  full  fortune  does  the  thiek-lips  owe/ 
^  A  muss  is  a  scramble. 

' nor  are  thej  thrown 

To  make  a  muss  among  the  gamesome  snitors.' 

JonsotCs  Magnetich  Lady* 

Drjrden  nses  the  word  in  the  Prologae  to  Widow  Ranter:— 
'  Banble  and  cap  no  sooner  are  thrown  down, 
But  there's  a  muss  of  more  than  half  the  town.' 
'^  That  is,  since  she  ceased  to  be  Cleopatrti. 
VOX.  VIII.  T  Tl 
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You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you : — ^Ha! 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Rome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus'd 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ^\ 

Cleo.  Good  my  lord,— 

Ant.  Yon  have  been  a  boggier  ever  : 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
(O  misery  on't!)  the  wise  gods  seeP^  our  eyes; 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments ;  make  us 
Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Cleo.  O,  is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel,  cold  upon 
Dead  Ctesar's  trencher :  nay,  you  were  a  fragment 
Of  Cneius  Pompey's ;  besides  what  hotter  hours, 
tJnregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously^  pick'd  out: — For,  I  am  sure. 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be, 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Cleo.  Wherefore  is  this? 

Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards. 
And  say,  God  quit  you!  be  familiar  with 

1^  i.  e.  on  menials.  Servants  are  called  eaters  and  feeders  bj 
several  of  onr  old  dramatic  writers.  Morose,  in  the  Silent  Wo* 
man  of  Ben  Jonson,  says : — *  Where  are  all  m  j  eaters,  my  months, 
now  ?  Bar  np  mj  doors,  jon  varlets.'  And  in  The  Wits,  bj  Sir 
W.  Davenant ; — 

' tall  eaters  in  bine  coats  sans  number/ 

Thas  also  in  Fletcher's  Nice  Valour,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1 : — 

'  Servants  he  has,  lusty  Udl  feedersj 
*  Have  I  (says  Antony)  abandoned  Octavia,  a  gem  of  women,  to 
be  abused  by  a  woman  so  base  as  to  look  on  servants !'  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Gifford  for  folly  establishing  this  ex^anation, 
and  showing  that  Steevens  gave  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage ; 
thereby  overthrowing  Johnson's  misconception,  and  Mal<me's  per-* 
tinacious  support  of  it.  See  The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  iiu 
p.  408. 

'»  Close  up.     See  p.  250,  note  17.  ^  Wantonly. 
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b  My  playfellow,  your  hand ;  this  kingly  seal, 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts! — O,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan^^,  to  outroar 
The  homed  herd!  for  I  have  savage  causre; 
And  to  proclaim  it  civilly,  were  like 

r    A  balter'd  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare^  about  him*— Is  he  whipp'd? 

Re-enter  Attendants,  voith  Thyreus. 

1  Att.  Soundly,  my  lord. 

Ant,  Cried  he?  and  begged  he  pardon  ? 

1  Att.  He  did  ask  favour. 

Ant,  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter ;  and  be  thou  sorry 
To  follow  Casarin  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipped  for  following  him :  hence- 
forth, 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee. 
Shake  thou  to  look  on't. — Get  thee  back  to  Csesar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment:  Look,  thou  say. 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him:  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful;  harping  on  what  I  am ; 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was :  He  makes  me  angry; 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  'tis  to  do't; 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides. 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abism  of  hell.     If  he  mislike 
My  speech,  and  what  is  done ;  tell  him,  he  has 

^'  This  18  an  allasion,  however  improper,  to  the  Psalms . — 
'  An  high  hill  as  the  bill  of  Basan.'  The  idea  of  the  hornted  herd 
was  also  probably  caught  from  the  same  sonrce: — '  Manj^  ox«j» 
are  come  abont  me :  fat  ImUa  of  Basan  close  me  in  on  every  side.* 
'  It  is  not  without  pitj  and  indignation  (sajs  Johnson)  that  the 
reader  of  this  great  poet  meets  so  often  with  this  low  jest,  which 
is  too  mnch  a  fisyoarite  to  be  left  oat  of  either  mirth  or  far  j.' 

^  i.e.  ready,  nimble,  active.  See  Act  iii.  Sc.  8,  note  6, 
p.  468,  ante. 
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HipparchuSy  my  enfranchis'd  bondiqaiiy  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture, 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit^^  me:  Urge  it  thou: 
Hence,  with  thy  stripes,  begone.    [Exit  Thyrecs. 

Cleo.  Have  you  done  .yet  ? 

Ant,  Alack,  our  terrene  moon 

Is  now  eclips'd ;  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony! 

Cleo,  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant.  To  flatter  Caesar,  would  you  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points  ^^? 

Cleo,  Not  know  me  yet? 

ilfU.  Cold-hearted  toward  me? 

Cleo.  Ah,  dear^  if  I  be  so, 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail, 
And  poison  it  in  the  source ;  and  the  first  stone 
Drop  in  my  neck :  as  it  determines^,  so 
Dissolve  my  life!  The  next  CaBsarion^  smite! 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  memory  of  my  womb. 
Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  all. 
By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm. 
Lie  graveless ;  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile- 
Have  buried  them  for  prey ! 

Ant,  I  am  satisfied. 

Caesar  sits  down  in  Alexandria;  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fate.     Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held;  our  sever'd  navy  too 

^  To  repay  me  this  insalt,  to  requite  me. 

^  i.  e.  with  a  menial  attendant.  The  reader  will  donbtless 
remember  that  points  were  the  laces  with  which  our  ancestors 
fastened  their  tmnk-hose. 

^  That  is,  as  the  hailstone  diasohes  or  wastes  away.  So  it 
King  Henry  VI.  Part  II. : — 

'  Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  me,' 
*  Cleopatra's  son  by  Jnlins  Caesar. 
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Have  knit  again,  andfleei^^threat'ning  most  sealike. 
Where  hast  thou  been,  my  heart? — Dost  thou  hear, 

lady? 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle ; 
There  is  hope  in  it  yet. 

Cleo.  That's  my  brave  lord ! 

Ani.  I  will  be  treble-sinew'd,  hearted,  breath'd. 
And  fight  maliciously :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice^  and  lucky,  men  did  ransome  lives 
Of  me  for  jests ;  but  now,  I'll  set  my  teeth. 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me. — Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy ^  night:  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains,  fill  our  bowls;  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  beU. 

Cleo.  It  is  my  birthday : 

I  had  thought,  to  have  held  it  poor ;  but,  since  my 

lord 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 

Aitt.  We'll  yet  do  well. 

Cleo,  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 

Ant.  Do  so,  we'll  speak  to  them;  and  to-night 
I'll  force 
The  wine  peep  through  their  scars. — Come  on,  my 

queen; 
There's  sap  in't  yet. — The  next  time  I  do  fight, 

^  To  fleet  and  to  float  were  anciently  synonymous.  Thns 
Baret : — '  To  fleete  above  the  water :  flotter.  Steevens  has  ad- 
daced  nnmeroQS  examples  from  old  writers. 

^  Nice  is  here  equivalent  to  soft,  tender,  wanton,  or  luxurious, 
*  In  softer  and  more  fortunate  hours.' 
See  vol.  iii.  p.  393,  note  6. 

^  Feast  days,  in  the  colleges  of  either  university,  are  called 
gaudy  days,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  '  From 
gmtd&um^  (says  Blount),  because,  to  say  truth,  they  are  days  of 
joy,  as  bringing  good  cheer  to  the  hun^^ry  s\.u<9ieuV%« 

T  T  ^ 
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I'll  make  death  loTe  me ;  for  I  will  contend 
Eyen  with  his  pestilent  scythe^. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  Cleo.  and  Attendants. 
Eno.  Now  hell  out-stare  the  lightning^^.   To  be 
furious,  . 
Is,  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear :  and  in  that  mood, 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge^^;  and  I  see  stiU, 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
!Q«stores  hb  heart :  When  Talour  preys  on  reason, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.     I  wUl  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I.     Caesar's  Camp  at  Alexandria. 

Enter  C^SAR,  reading  a  Letter;  Agrippa,  Me- 

CiENAS,  and  Others. 

C<B8,  He  calls  me  boy;   and  chides,  as  he  had 

power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt :  my  messenger 
He  hath  whipp'd  with  rods ;  dares  me  to  personal 

combat, 
Caesar  to  Antony :  Let  the  old  ruffian  know, 

^  This  maj  have  been  canght  from  Harington's  Ariosto, 
b.  xii.: — 

'  Death  goeth  about  the  field,  rejoicing  mickle 
To  see  a  sword  that  so  sorpassVi  his  sickle.' 
Death  is  armed  with  a  weapon  in  Statins,  Theb.  i.  633 : — 

'  Mors  fila  soromm 
Ense  metit.' 
'*  Plutarch  says  of  Antonj, '  He  nsed  a  manner  of  phrase  in 
his  speecbe  called  X%v%l\ck.,N7hv&h  carried  the  best  grace  at  that 
time,  and  ^a»  mxic\i\W:e  VoVvbv  \wV\%  \&»«s«s,x%  ■«n!^\\\<t\  VR.>k 
was  fuU  of  oftleiiVAV^oix>^wV\%\i\wv«^x\%»^xv^>w«.vc«^^^^ 
North's  Translation.     ^  ^ 
32  i.e.  ibe  cslrVd^c  ^«\cciv. 
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I  have  m^ny  other  ways  to  die^ ;  mean  time, 
Laugh  at  his  challenge. 

.  Mec.  Caesar  must  think, 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he's  hunted 
iEveh  to  falling.     Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot^  of  his  distraction:  Never  anger 
Made  good  guard  for  itself. 

Cces.  Let  our  best  heads 

Know,  that  to-qiorrow  the  last  of  many  battles 
We  mean  to  fight : — Within  our  files  there  are 
Of  those  that  serv'd  Mark  Antony  but  late, 
[Enough  to  fetch  him  in.     See  it  done; 
And  feast  the  army :  we  h^ve  3tore  to  do't. 
And  they  have  eam'd  the  waste.    Poor  Antony! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus, 
Charmian,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  Others. 

Ant.  He  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domitius. 
Eno.  No. 

Ant.  Why  should  he  not? 
Eno.    He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better 
fortune. 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

Ant.  To-morrow,  soldier, 

*  Upton  would  read : — 

*  He  bath  many  other  ways  to  die :  mean  tlipe 
/  langh  at  bis  challenge.' 
This  is  certainly  the  sense  of  Plutarch,  and  given  so  in  modern 
translations ;  bat  Shakspeare  was  misled  by  the  ambignitji  of 
.the  old  one : — *  Antonins  sent  again  to  chtt\le\i%*  Ci«i%Kt  \ft  "^^^  * 
him:   Caesar  answered,  that  he  bad  many  oOdl«  ^vj*  N»  ^'^'^ 
than  so/ 
'  /.  e.  take  adyant^gje  of^^ 
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By  sea  and  land  111  fight:  or  I  will  live. 

Or  batbe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 

ShaU  make  it  live  again.    Woo't  thou  fight  well? 

Eho.  I'll  strike;  and  cry.  Take  all^. 

Ant*  Well  said ;  come  on.— 

Call  forth  my  household  servants ;  let's  to-night 

Enter  Servants. 

Be  bounteous  at  our  meal. — Give  me  thy  hand, 
Thou  hast  been  rightly  honest; — so  hast  thou; — 
And  thou,-^and  thou, — ^and  thou : — ^you  have  served 

me  well. 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 

Cleo.  What  means  this? 

Eno.  Tis  one  of  those  odd  tricks,  which  sorrow 
shoots  [Aside, 

Out  of  the  mind.« 

Antf  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

I  wish,  I  could  be  made  so  many  men ; 
And  all  of  you  clapp'd  up  together  in 
An, Antony;  that  I  might  do  you  service. 
So  good  as  yoi|  have  done. 

Serv,  The  gods  forbid ! 

Ant,  Well,  my  gopd  fellows,  wait  on  me  to-night: 
Scant  not  my  cups ;  and  make  as  much  of  me, 
As  when  mine  empire  .w&s  your  fellow  too. 
And  suffer'd  my  command. 

Cleo.  What  does  he  mean? 

Eno.  To  make  his  followers  weep. 

Ant,  Tend  me  to-night; 

May  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty : 
Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more ;  or  if, 

>  Let  the  sarvivor  take  all;  no  composition ;  yjctorj  or  death. 
So  in  King  Lear: — 

*  — —  nnbonneted  he  runs, 
And  bvd&  v*VwA.  viVM,  toU  «ttv 
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A  mangled  shadow  ^ :  perchance,  to-morrow 
Y^oull  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  you, 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honest  friends, 
I  turn  you  not  away;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  deaths 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more. 
And  the  gods  yield  ^  you  for't ! 

Em).  What  mean  you,  sir. 

To  give  them  this  discomfort?  Look,  they  weep; 
And  I,  an  ass,  am  onion-ey*d^;  for  shame. 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

Ant,  Ho,  ho,  ho*! 

Now  the  witch  take  me,  if  I  meant  it  thus ! 
iGrace  grow  where  those  drops  falP!   My  hearty 

friends, 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense : 
I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort :  did  desire  you 
To  bum  this  night  with  torches:  Know,  my  hearts, 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow;  and  will  lead  you> 
Where  rather  I'll  expect  victorious  life. 
Than  death  and  honour.     Let's  to  supper;  come. 
And  drown  consideration.  [Exeunt. 

*  *  Or  if  you  see  me  more,  yoa  will  see  me  a  mangled  shadow, 
only  tbe  external  form  of  what  I  was.'  The  thought  is,  as  usual, 
taken  from  North's  translation  of  Platarch. 

^  i.  e. '  Gk)d  reward  yoa.'    See  vol.  iii.  p.  172,  note  12. 

*  We  have  a  similar  allosion  in  Act  i.  Sc;  2 :— '  The  tears  live 
in  an  onion  that  should  water  this  sorrow.' 

^  Steevens  thinks  that  this  exclamation  of  Antony's  means  stop 
or  desist,  desiring  his  followers  to  cease  weeping.    Mo  !   -was  on 
interjection,  frequently  used  as  a  command  to  desist  or  leave  off. 
Mr.  Boswell  says,  *  These  words  may  have  been  intended  to 
express  an  hysterical  langh,  in  the  same  way  as  Cleopatra  ex- 
claims, in  Act  i.  Sc.  5 : — 

' .Ha!  ha! 

Give  me  to  drink  mandragora.' 

*  *  Here  did  she  drop  a  tear;  here,  in  this  place, 

I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace.'  ■,  wr 

King  Richard  I L. 
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SCENE  III.     The  ume.     Before  the  Pakce. 

Enter  Two  Soldiers^  to  their  Gtuurd. 

iSold,  Brother,  goodnight:  to-morrow  b  the  day. 

2  Sold.  It  will  detennine  one  way :  fare  you  well. 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  ? 

iSold.  Nothing:  What  news? 

2  Sold.  Belike,  'tis  but  a  rumour: 

Good  night  to  you. 

1  Sold.  Well,  sir,  good  night. 

Enter  Two  other  Soldiers. 

2  Sold.  Solcyers, 
Have  careful  watch. 

3  Sold.  And  you :  Good  night,  good  night. 
[The  first  Two  place  themselves  at  their  Posts. 

4  Sold.  Here  we:  [They  tahe  their  Posts.]  and 

if  to-morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope  > 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3  Sold.  .  Tb  a  brave  army, 
And  full  of  purpose. 

[Mustek  of  Hautboys  under  the  Stage* 

4  Sold.  Peace,  what  noise  ? 

1  Sold.  list,  list! 

2 Sold.  Hark! 

1  Sold.  Musick  i'the  air. 

3  Sold.  Under  the  earth. 

4  Sold.  It  signs  ^  well, 
Does't  not  ? 

3  Sold.     No. 

1  Sold.       Peace,  I  say.  What  should  this  mean? 

2  Sold.  Tis  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony  lov'd, 
Now  leaves  \i\Tii'^ . 
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1  Sold,  Walk ;  let's  see  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  do.  [  They  advance  to  another  Post. 

2  Sold.  HoYfr  now,  masters  ? 

Sold.  How  now  T 

How  now  ?  do  you  hear  this  ? 

[Several  speaking  together. 
1  Sold,  Ay;  Is't  not  strange ? 

3  Sold.  Do  you  hear,  masters?  do  you  hear? 

1  Sold.  Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have  quarter ; 
Let''s  see  how't  will  give  off. 

Sold.  [Several speaking.']  Content:  Tis strange. 

[Exeunt. 

SCEKE  IV.     The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

JS'nfer  Antony  a«d Cleopatra;  Charmian 
and  Others  attending. 

Ant.  Eros !  mine  armour,  Eros ! 
Cleo.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant.  No,  my  ehuck.— Eros,  come;  mine  armour, 
Eros! 

Enter  Eros,  with  Armour. 

Come,  good  fellow,  put  thine  iron  on : — 
If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her.— Come. 

Httle  of  mkliiight,  when  all  the  citie  was  qniet,  fall  of  feare,  and 
sorrowe,  thinking  what  would  be  the  issoe  9nd  end  of  this  warre, 
it  is  saide  that  sodainely  thej  heard  a  manrellous  sweete  har- 
monie  of  sundry  sortes  of  instriiments  of  jnusiokei  with  the  cry 
of  a  mnltitade  of  people  as  they  had  beene  danncinge,  and  had 
song  as  they  nse  in  Bacchns  feastes,  with  movinges  and  tornings 
after  the  manner  of  the  satyres :  ^d  it  seemed  that  this  daancc 
went  through  the  city  unto  the  gate  that  opened  to  the  enemies, 
and  that  all  the  tronpethat  made  this  noise  they  heard  went  ont 
of  the  city  at  that  gate.    Now  snch  as  in  reason  fiou%\il  ^!ei«wvb^ 
terpretacion  of  this  wonder,  thought  tbal  Vl  "w*%  ^^  ^«i^  >«^» 
whom  Antonius  bari  singnlar  deYOtion  to  cotrnVfeT^'fe^V*  «»>^  ^^" 
Memble  bim,  that  did  forsake  them.' 
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Cko.  Nay,  I'll  help  too. 

What's  this'for? 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be !  thoa  art 

The  armourer  of  my  heart : — False,  false ;  this,  thb. 

Cleo.  Sooth,  la,  I'll  help :  Thus  it  must  be. 

Ant.  Well,  weU; 

We  shall  thrive  now.— ^Seesl  thou,  my  good  fellow? 
Go,  put  OD  thy  defences. 

Eros,  Briefly^,  sir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well? 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely: 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  doff't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. — 
Thou  fumblest,  Eros ;  and  my  queen's  a  squire 
More  tight^  at  this,  than  thou :  Despatch. — O  love, 
That  thou  could'st  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'st 
The  royal  occupation ;  thou  should'st  see 

Enter  an  0£Scer,  armed. 
A  workman  in't. — Good  morrow  to  thee ;  welcome: 
Thou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  charge: 
To  business  that  we  love,  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to  it  with  delight. 

1  Off.  A  thousand,  sir. 
Early  though  it  be,  have  on  their  riveted  trim', 
And  at  the  port  expect  you. 

[Shout.     Trumpets.     FUmrisk. 

Enter  other  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

2  Off.  The  mom  is  fair. — Grood  morrow,,  general. 
All.  Good  morrow,  general. 


*  That  is, '  quieihf,  si^.' 

3  Tight  is  Jtondy,  adroit.  So  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor : — '  Bear  joa  these  letters  tightly  J  A  tight  lass  is  a  hatdy 
one* 

^  So  in  King  Henry  V.  :— 

'  The  armourers  accomplishing  the*  knights. 
With  bvLsy  hammers  Qlosin^  rioets  up.* 
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Ant  .  Tis  well  blown,  lads. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note^  begins  betimes. — 
So,  so ;  come,  give  me  that:  this  way ; .  well  said^ 
Fare  thee  well,  dame,  whate'er  becomes  of  me : 
This  is  a  soldier's  kiss ;  rebukable,         [Kisses  her. 
And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were^  to  stand 
On  more  mechanick  compliment ;  I'll  leave  thee 
Now,  like  a  man  of  steel. — You,  that  will  fight,  ^ 
Follow  me  close ;  I'll  bring  you  to't. — Adieu., 

[Exeunt  Antony,  Eros,  Officers,  and 
Soldiers. 

Char.  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chatnber? 

Cleo»  Lead  me. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly*   That  he  and  Caesar  might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight : 
Then,  Antony, — But  now, — Well,  on,      [Exeunt^ 

SCENE.  Vi.    Antony's  Camp  near  Alexandria. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Antony  and  Eros;   a 

Soldier  meeting  them. 

Sold.  The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  Antony  ! 

Anti  'Would,  thou  and  those  diy  scars  had  oncer 
prevail'd 
To  make  me  fight  at  land  I 

Sold.  ■  Had'ist  thou  done  so^ 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 
FoUow'd  thy  heels. 

Ant.  Who's  gone  Ihis  morning  7 

Sold.  Whor 

One  ever  near  thee:  Call  for  Enobarbuff,  - 
He  shall  not  hear  thee;  or  from  Caesar's  camp 
Say,  /  hm  none  of  thine. 

AiU.  What  say «Jt  VVkoxsA 

VOL.  VIII.  \3  \5 
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Sold.  Sir, 

He  is  with  Cssar. 

Eros.  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure 

He  has  not  with  him. 

Ant.  Is  he  gone? 

Sold.  Most  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after;  do  it; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee :  write  to  him 
(I  will  sul»cribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings : 
Say,  that  I  wish  he  neyer  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master. — O,  my  fortunes  have 
Corrupted  honest  men: — ]>espatch: — !Enobarhus! 

[Exemi* 

SCENE  YI.     Cesar's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Flourish.    Enter  Cms ar  with  Agrippa, 
Enobarbus,  and  Others. 

CtBs.  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight: 
Our  will  is,  Antony  be  took  alive ; 
Make  it  so  known. 

Agr.  Caesar,  I  shall.  [Exit  Agrippa. 

C€Bs.  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near : 
•Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-noolM  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely  ^. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  •    ■     .  Antony 

Is  Come  into  the  field. 

*  The  meaning  is  that  the  world  shall  then  enj6j  the  blessings 
of  peace  vndistarbed.  The  following  passages  illustrate  thb 
passage : — 

'  Come  the  thre*  comers  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shook 'them/  Ki$tg  John, 

*  1*here  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  nnsheath'd, 
Bnt  peace  pats  forth  her  oliire  every  where.' 

K\i»9  HcBTv  VL  Part  IL  Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 
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Cms.  Go,  charge  Agrippa, 

Plant  those  Uiat  have  revolted  in  the  van. 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 
Upon  himself.  [Exeunt  Cmsak  and  kU  Train. 

Eno.  Alexas  did  revolt;  and  went  to  Jewry, 
On  affairs  of  Antony ;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Caesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony :  for  this  pains, 
Caesar  hath  hang'd  him.     Canidius,  and  the  rest 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust.     I  have  done  ill, 
Qf  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely. 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  of  Caesar's. 

Sold.  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus :  The  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard ;  and  at  thy  tent  b  now. 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno.  I  give  it  you. 

Sold,  Mock  not,  £kiobarbus. 

I  tell  you  true :  Best  you  saf  d  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host ;  I  must  attend  mine  office. 
Or  would  have  don't  myself.     Your  emperor 
Continues  still  a  Jove.  [Edt  Soldier. 

Eno.  I  am  alone  the  villain  jof  the  earth. 
And  feel  I  am  so  most.     O  Antony, 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  would'st  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold !  This  blows  ^  my  heart : 

'  '  TMb  generosity  (says  Enobarbas)  stoells  my  heart,  so  that 
it  will  quickly  break,  if  thought  break  it  not.'  Bhwn  is  nsed 
for  puffed  or  swelled  in  the  last  soene : — 

* on  her  breast 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  bhwn.* 
And  in  Lear : — 

*  No  hloum  ambition  doth  owr  tLTm%  «xc\\c>^ 
Thouffht  here  alao  signifies  ^frtef.     Sec  Xcl  \u.  ^e,  a,  T«Aft'V« 
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If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean 
Shall  outstiike  thought:  but  thought  will  do't,  I  feel 
I  fight  against  thee! — No:  I  will  go  seek 
Some  ditch,  wherein  to  die ;  the  foul'st  best  fits 
My  latter  part  of  life.  [Eiit. 

SCENE  VII. 

Field  of  Battle  between  the  Camps, 

Alarum,    Drums  and  Trumpets.    Enter  Agrippa, 

and  Others, 

Agr,  Ketire,  we  have  engag'd  ourselves  too  far: 
Caesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression^ 
Exceeds  what  he  expected.  [Exeunt, 

Alarum.    JSnter  Antony  and  Scarus,  wounded. 

Scar,  O  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed! 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  fhem  hom^ 
With  clouts  about  their  heads. 

Ant.  Thou  bleed^st  apace.     I 

Scar.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T, 
But  now  'tis  made  an  H. 

Ant,  They  do  retire. 

Scar.  We'll  beat  'em  into  bench-holes  ^ ;  I  have  yet 
Koom  for  six  scotches  more. 

Enter  Eros. 

Eros.  They  are  beaten,  sir;  and  our  advantage 
serves 
For  a  fair  victory. 
Scar,  Let  us  score  their  backs, 

'  '  Oar  oppression*  means  the  force  bj  which  we  are  oppressed 
or  overpowered. 

^  The  hole  in  a  bench>  ad  levandum  ahmm.  Thas  in  Cecil's 
Secret  Correspondence!  published  by  Lord  Hailes,  1766:— 
*  And  beside,  untiV  «^  mwn  V^«  ^ut^  Ibat  this  embryo  is  likely  to 
receive  life,  1  ytiW  \ew^  WYt^^  w  ^JowtN. Va.  ^>m»k:VAwAa! 
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And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares^  behind ; 
Tis  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant,  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  tenfold 
Por  thy  good  valour.    Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  Ill  halt  after.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VIII.     Under  the  Walls  o/ Alexandria. 

Alarum.     Enter  Antony,  marching;  SdARUS, 

and  Forces. 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp;  Run  one 
before, 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  guests*. — ^To-morrow, 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we'll  spill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  escap'd.     I  thank  you  all ; 
For  doughty-handed  are  you :  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  serv'd  the  cause,  but  as  it  had  been 
Each  man's  like  mine ;  you  have  shown  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends. 
Tell  them  your  feats ;  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and  kiss 
The  honour'd  gashes  whole. — Give  me  thy  hand ; 

[To  SCARUS. 

%      Enter  Cleopatra,  attended. 

To  this  great  fairy  ^  111  commend  thy  acts, 
Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. — O  thou  day  o'the  world , 
Chain  mine  arm'd  neck ;  leap  thou,  attire  and  all. 
Through  proof  of  harness  ^  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Bide  on  the  pants  triiimphmg. 

1  Antony,  after  his  success,  intends  to  bring  his  officers  to 
sup  with  Cleopatra,  and  orders  notice  to  be  given  her  of  their 
coming. 

^  Fairy,  in  former  times,  did  not  signify  only  a  diminative 
imaginary  being,  bat  an  inchanter;  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
here. 

^  i.  e.  armour  of  proof.     Harnois^  Fr.\  ttrnese,\\s\. 

\3  \3  *1 
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Cled»  Lord  of  lords ! 

O  infinite  virtue !  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare  ^  uncaught? 

Ani.  My  nightingale, 

We  have  heat  them  to  their  heds.     What,  girl? 

though  gray 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  hrown ;  yet 

have  we 
A  hraip.  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can 
Get  goal  for  goal  of  yputh^.     Behold  this  man; 
Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  favouring  hand ; — 
Kiss  it,  my  warrior: — He  hath  fought  to-day. 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroyed  in  such  a  shape. 

Cleo,  I'll  give  thee,  friend, 

An  armour  ail  of  gold ;  it  was  a  king's. 

Ant,  He  has  deserv'd  it;  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus'  car. — Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Through  Aleisandria  make  a  jolly  inarch ; 
Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  the  men  that  owe  them^: 
Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together; 
And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate. 
Which  promises  royal  peril. — Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear ; 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines^; 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  to- 
gether, 
Applaudipg  our  approach.  [Exeunt 

*  i.  e.  the  war.     So  in  tlie  II  6th  Psalm : — *  The  snares  of  death 
compassed  me  ro^nd  about.'     T^as  also  Statias  : — 

*  ___  circum  andiqne  lethi 
Vallavere  plagcej 

*  At  all  plays  of  barriers  th^  boandarj  is  called  a  goal;  to 
totn  a  goal  is  to  be  a  superior  in  a  contest  of  activity. 

*  *  With  spirit  and  exultation,  sach  as  becomes  the  brave 
warriors  that  own  them.' 

^  Tobourines  were  sia^W  ^T\mv%. 
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SCENE  IX.     Caesar's  Camp. 

Sentinels  on  their  Post.     Enter  Enobarbus# 

1  Sold.  If  we  be  not  reliev'd  within  this  hour, 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard  ^ :  The  night 
Is  shiny ;  and,  they  say,  we  shall  embattle 

By  the  second  hour  i'  die  mom. 

2  Sold.  This  last  day  was 
A  shrewd  one  to  us. 

Eno.  O,  bear  me  witness,  night, — 

3  Sold.  What  man  is  this  ? 

2  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  list  him; 
Eko.  Be  witness  to  me,  O  thou  blessed  moon. 

When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent! — 

1  Sold.  Enobarbus ! 

3  Sold.  Peace ; 
Hark  further. 

Eno.  O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy, 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  ^  upon  me ; 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me :  Throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault  ^; 
Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder, 

*  The  court  of  guard  is  the  guard-room,  the  place  where  the 
guard  musters.    The  phrase  is  used  again  in  Othello. 

^  Discharge,  as  a  sponge  when  squeezed  discharges  the  mois- 
tare  it  had  imbibed. 

^  '  Itis  painful  to  find  the  gloomy  dignity  of  this  noble  scene 
destroyed  bj  the  intrusion  of  a  conceit  so  far-fetched  and  unaf- 
fecting/ — Johnson, 

Steeyens  has  justly  obseryed,  that  Shaksj^eare,  in  most  of  his 
conceits,  is  kept  in  countenance  bj  his  cotemporaries.   We  have 
something  similar  in  Daniel's  118th  Sonnet,  ed.  1594  :— 
'  'Still  must  I  whet  my  young  desires  abated, 
Upon  the  flint  of  such  a  heart  TebolUii^! 
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And  finish  all  foul  thoughts.     O  Antony, 

Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous. 

Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular  ^ 

But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 

A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive : 

O  Antony !  O  Antony !  [Diet, 

2  Sold.  Let's  speak 
To  him. 

1  Soid,  Let's  hear  him,  for  the  things  he  speaks 
May  concern  Caesar. 

3  Sold,  Let's  do  so.     But  he  sleeps. 

1  Sold,  Swoons  rather ;  for  so  bad  a  prayer  as  his 
Was  never  y^t  for  sleep. 

2  Sold.  Go  we  to  him. 

3  Sold.  Awake,  awake,  sir;  speak  to  us. 

2  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir? 
1  Sold.   The  hand  of  death  hath  raught^  him. 

Hark,  the  drums  [Drums  afar  off. 

Demurely^  wake  the  sleepers.     Let  us  bear  him 
To  the  court  of  guard;  he  is  of  note :  our  hour 
Is  fully  out. 

3  Sold.         Come  on  then ; 

He  may  recover  yet.  [Exeunt  with  the  Body. 

SCENE  X.     Between  the  two  Camps. 

JE'n^er  Anton  Y  andScARVS,  withForces,  marching. 

Ant.  Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea ; 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 

Scar.  For  both,  my  lord. 

Ant.  I  would,  they'd  fight  i'the  fire,  or  in  the  air; 
We'd  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is ;  Our  foot 
Upon  the  hill  adjoining  to  the  city. 
Shall  stay  with  us :  order  for  sea  is  given; 

*  Bought  is  the  ancient  preterite  of  the  verb  to  reach, 
^  Demur ely  (ot  soUmnlt}.    , 
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They  have  put  forth  the  haven:  Let's  seek  a  spot^. 
Where  their  appomtment  we  may  best  discover, 
And  look  on  their  endeavour^.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  C^sar,  and  his  Forces,  marching. 

Cces,  But  ^  being  charg'd,  we  will  be  still  by  land. 
Which,  as  I  take't,  we  shall ;  for  his  best  force 
Ifi  forth  to  man  his  galleys.     To  the  vales. 
And  hold  our  best  advantage.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Antony  and  Scarus. 

Ant.  Yet  they're  not  join'd :  Where  yonder  pine 
does  stand, 
I  shall  discover  all :  I'll  bring  thee  word 
Straight,  how  'tis  like  to  go.  [Exit. 

Scar.  Swallows  have  built^ 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nests :  the  augures^ 
Say,  they  know  not, — they  cannot  tell ; — look  grimly. 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
Is  valiant,  iand  dejected ;  and,  by  starts. 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear. 
Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not. 

'  Some  words  appear  to  have  been  accidental!  j  omitted  in  the 
old  cop3^,  which  Malone  has  supplied  by  the  phrase,  *  Let's  seek 
a  spot.'  Rowe  supplied  the  omission  by  the  words, '  Farther  on.' 

^  '  Where  we  may  but  discover  their  nunAerSf  and  see  their 
mo^toiu.* 

^  But,  in  its  exceptiye  sense,  for  be  out,  i.  e.  toithout.  Steeyens 
has  adduced  a  passage  from  the  MS.  Romance  of  Guillaume  do 
Paleme,  in  the  Library  of  King's  Coll.  Cambridge,  in  which  the 
orthography  almost  explains  the  word : — 

'  f  I  sayle  now  in  the  see  as  schip  boiite  mast, 
Boute  anker,  or  ore,  or  any  semlych  sayle.' 
See  yol.  i.  p.  17,  note  12. 

*  The  old  copy  reads,  auguries.  Augurs,  the  plural  of  augur, 
was  anciently  spelled  augures,  which  we  should  read  here,  and 
not  augurers,  improperly  substituted  by  Malone,  See  vol.  iy, 
p,  276,  pote  19» 
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Alarum  afar  off,  as  at  a  Sea-Fight.     Re-enter 

Antony. 

Ant,    '  All  is  lost ; 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me : 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost. — ^Triple-tum'd  whore  ^!  'tis 

thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice;  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee. — Bid  them  all  fly ; 
For  when  I  am  reveng'd  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all : — Bid  them  all  fly,  begone. 

[Exit  ScABUS. 
O  sun»  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more : 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands. — All  come  to  this  ? — ^The  hearts 
That  spaniel'd^  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Caesar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd. 
That  overtopp'd  them  all.     Betray'd  I  am : 
O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt!  this  grave  charm ^, 
Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  call'd  them 
home; 

'  Cleopatra  first  belonged  to  Jalios  Cesar,  then  to  ADtony, 
and  DOW,  as  Antony  supposes,  to  Augastns. 

*  The  old  editions  read,  pannelld,  SpanieVd  is  the  happj 
emendation  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  In  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Helena  says  to  Demetrius : — 

'  I  am  your  spaniel, — only  give  me  leave. 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  folkno  you.* 
7  *  This  grave  charm*  probably  means  this  deadly  or  destruc- 
tive piece  of  witchcraft.    In  this  sense  the  epithet  grave  is  often 
used  by  Chapman  in  his  translation  of  Homer.     Thus  in  the 
nineteenth  book. : — 

* \)Xi\.  imA.  ^%x  \v«ii»a  ^<^  V.'^\»^  \B&»i^ft,%  axe 

It  seems  to  V»^  em^\o^*^*«^  ^'^^  ^^^^'^  ^S.v\.*\ii!C«.^«Sw^«*, 
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Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet®,  my  chief  end,    , 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose  ^, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
What,  Eros,  Eros ! 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ah,  thou  spell !  Avaunt. 

Cleo.  Why  is  my  lord  enrag'd  against  his  love  ? 

Ant,  Vanish;  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving. 
And  blemish  Caesar's  triumph.     Let  him  take  thee. 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeian^ : 
EoUow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex :  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
Eor  poorest  diminutives,  for  doits  ^^;  and  let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.  [Exit  Cleo.]     Tis  well 

thou'rt  gone. 
If  it  be  well  to  live :  But  better  'twere 
Thou  fell'st  into  my  fury,  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  ho ! — 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me :  Teach  me, 
Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage : 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas ^^  on  the  horns  o'the  moon; 

'  '  That  which  I  looked  to  as  the  reward  or  crown  of  my  en- 
deaTOurs.'  The  allusion  is  to  finis  coronat  opus.  In  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well  we  have  : — *  Still  the  fine* s  the  eroumJ 

^  The  allasion  is  to  the  game  of  fast  and  loose,  or  pricking  at 
the  belt  or  girdle,  still  practised  by  juggling  cheats  at  fairs,  and 
which  was  practised  bj  the  gipsies  in  Shakspeare's  time,  as  ap- 
pears in  an  Epigram  of  Thomas  Freeman's,  in  his  collection, 
called  *  Ron  and  a  great  Cast,'  1614,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Yariomm  Shakspeare,  together  with  Sir  John  Hawkins's  de- 
scription of  the  game.  See  also  Scot's  DiscoTerie  of  Witch- 
craft, 1584,  p.  336. 

^^  i.  e.  for  the  smallest  pieces  of  money.    The  old  copy  reads, 
'  for  doUs ;'  and,  at  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  saggestion,  S\A«s«ck%  -t««.^^ 
'  to  dolts.' 

"  Shakspeare  was  probably  indebted  lo  Go\dva!5^*  Nx^sv^^^Cxw^ 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoais,  b.  ix.  for  the  atox^  o^  lAOaa.*** 
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And  with  those  hands,  that  graspM  the  heaviest  club< 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.     The  witch  shall  die; 
To  the  young  Koman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I  fail 
Under  this  plot:  she  dies  for't. — Eros,  ho!    [Exk. 

SCENE  XI. 

Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and 

Mardian. 


Cleo.  Help  me,  my  women !  O,  he  is  more 
ThanTelamon^  for  his  shield;  the  boar  of  Thessalj 
Was  never  so  emboss'd*. 

Char.  To  the  monument ;    . 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  aredead* 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting  ^ 
Than  greatness  going  off. 

Cleo.  To  the  monument : — 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself; 
Say,  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  Antony, 
And  word  it,  pr'ythee,  piteously :  Hence, 
Mardian ;  and  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — 
To  the  monument.  [Exevnt. 

SCENE  XII.     The  same.     Another  Room. 

jEittfer  Antony  ancf*  Eros. 

Ant.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me  ? 

Eros.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

'  i.  e.  than  Ajax  Telamon  for  the  armoar  of  Achilles,  the  roost 
valuable  part  of  which  was  the  shield.  The  boar  of  Thessuly 
Ivas  the  boar  killed  bj  Meleager. 

^  When  a  hunted  animal  is  so  hard  run  that  it  foams  at  the 
.  mouih,  it  ift  ft«\4  \a  \^  en^oss'd^    See  vol.  iii.  p.  S42,  note  7. 
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Ant.  Sometime,  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish  ^; 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 
A  forked  mountain  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air :  Thou  hast  seen  these 

si^s ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants  ^. 

Mros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  That,  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a 
thought, 
The  rack  dislimns',  and  makes  it  indistinct. 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eros.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave  ^  Eros,  now  thy  captain  i» 
!Even  such  a  body :  here  I  am  Antony ; 

'  "Rdri  iroT^  dvaCXk-tj/ag  ddtc  ve(j>BKriv  Kevravpit)  dfioiav 
"H.  TrapdaKti,  fj  Xviccu,  fj  ravpij. 

^m^opAofie^,  Nc0.  V.  345. 

'  Like  to  a  mass  of  clouds,  that  now  seem  like 

An  elephant,  and  straightway  like  an  ox. 

And  then  a  monse.*  Chapman* s  Mons.  D*  Olive. 

* like  empty  clouds. 

In  which  our  faulty  apprehensions  forge 
The  forms  of  dragons,  Uons,  elephants. 
When  they  hold  no  proportion.'  Bussy  D*Ambois, 

^  The  beauty  both  of  the  expression  and  the  allusion  is  lost,  nn^ 
less  we  recollect  the  frequency  and  the  nature  of  these  shows  in 
Shakspeare's  age.  The  following  apposite  passage  from  a  ser- 
mon, by  Bishop  Hall,  is  cited  by  Mr.  Boswell : — *  I  feare  some 
of  you  are  like  the  pageants  of  your  great  solemnities,  therein 
there  is  a  show  of  a  solid  body,  whether  of  A  lion,  or  elephant, 
or  nnicome ;  but  if  they  be  curiously  look'd  into,  there  is  nothing 
bat  cloth,  and  sticks,  and  ayre.' 

^  i.  e. '  the  fleeting  away  of  the  clouds  destroys  the  picture.' 
*  Knave  was  famililarly  used  for  servant.    Thus  in  A  Mery 
Geste  of  Robyn  Hoode : — 

*  I  shall  thee  lende  lyttle  John  my  m»xi. 
For  he  shall  be  thy  Jbtave.' 
Bat  it  bad  already  begun  to  have  no  favouxaAAe  «\^\^e«iNA«vv^'^«* 
3aret  published  hia  Alvearie,  in  157^. 
VOL.  VIII.  X  "X. 
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Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  queen, — 
Whose  heart,  I  thought,  I  had,  for  she  had  mine; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto^t 
A  million  more,  now  lost, — she,  Eros,  has 
Packed  cards  ^  with  Caesar,  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. — 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros ;  there  is  left  u» 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves. — O,  thy  vile  lady ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

She  has  robb'd  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar.  No,  Antony; 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely. 

Ant.  Hence,  saucy  eunuch;  peace; 

She  hath  betray'd  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 

Mar.  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once; 
And  that  shehasdischarg'd :  What  thou  would'stdo. 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand ;  the  last  she  spake 
Was  Antony !  most  noble  Antony  ! 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips :  she  render'd  life, 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Ant.  Dead  then? 

Mar.  Dead. 

Ant.  Unarm,  Eros ;  the  long  day's  task  is  done. 
And  we  must  sleep: — That  thou  depart'st  hence 
safe, 

^  '  To  pack  the  cards*  was  to  put  tb«m  together  in  an  nnfair 
manner.  It  is  often  osed  metaphorically,  for  contriving  together 
to  debeive  anbther.  The  poet  meant  to  say,  that  Cleopatra, 
by  collosion,  played  the  great  game  they  were  engaged  in  false- 
ly, so  as  to  sacrifice  Antony's  fame  to  that  of  his  enemy.  There  is 
an  eqaivoqae  between  ^rump  and  triumph.  The  game  of  trump 
(triomphe,  Fr.)  was  then  popular ;  it  was  a  rade  prototype  of 
wbiBt. 
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0oes  pay  thy  labour  richly;  Go. — Off,  pluck  off; — 

[Exit  Mardian. 
The  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart ^.     O,  cleave  my  sides  ! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent  7, 
Crack  thy  frail  case ! — Apace,  Eros,  apace. — 
No  more  a  soldier : — Bruised  pieces,  goi 
Ifou  have  been  nobly  borne. — From  me  a  while. — 

[Exit  Eros. 
I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.     So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture^: — Since  the  torch  is  out. 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  further :  Now  all  labour 
Mars  what  it  does ;  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strengths  Seal  then^,  and  all  is  done. — 
Eros !— I  come,  my  queen : — Eros ! — ^Stay  for  me: 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand  in  hand. 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze: 
Dido  and  her  JSneas^^  shall  want  troops, 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros,  Eros ! 

Re-enter  Eros. 

Eros,  'What  would  my  lord  ? 
'    Ant.  Since  Cleopatra  died, 

6  '  The  battery  from  my  heart*  means  '  the  battery  proceeding 
from  my  heart,  which  is  strong  enough  to  break  through  the 
sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax ;  I  wish  it  were  strong  enough  to  cleave 
my  sides  and  destroy  me.' 

^  i.  e.  the  thing  that  contains  thee. 

^  Steevens  thinlcs  that  the  poet  wrote  Ufe,  and  not  length.  But 
length  may  signify  extension  or  protraction  of  life, 

^  A  passage  in  King  Henry  V.  explains  this : — 

'  And  so  espous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  seaVd 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love/ 

^^  Warburton  remarks  that  Dido  and  ^neas  were  not  likely 
to  be  found  thus  lovingly  associated,  *  where  souls  do  couch  on 
flowers.'  Either  the  poet  forgot  Virgil's  celebrated  description 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid,  or  confounded  jEneas  with 
SichiBua  inadvertently. 
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I  haye  liy'd  in  such  dishonour,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.     I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quartered  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's  back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condenm  myself  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman ;  less  noble  mind  ^^ 
Than  she,  which,  by  her  death,  our  Caesar  tells, 
I  am  conqueror  of  myself  »    Thou  art  sworn,  Eros, 
That,  when  the  exigent  should  come  (which  now 
Is  come,  indeed),  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
The  inevitable  prosecution  of 
Disgrace  and  horror,  that,  on  my  command. 
Thou  then  would'st  kill  me :  do't ;  the  time  is  come : 
Thou  strik'st  not  me,  'tis  Caesar  thou  defeat'st. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cheek.. 

Erosy.  The  gods  withhold  me ! 

Shall  I  do  that,  which  all  the  Parthian  darts. 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not? 

Ant,  Eros, 

Would'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Home,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleach'd  ^^  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  ^^  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetmtive  shame ;  whilst  the  wheel'd  seat 

'*  '  Less  noble  mind'  must  be  accepted  as  if  it  was  written 
less  nobly  minded.  The  termination  bly  is  often  written  bk  by 
jold  writers,  and  is  frequently  to  be  foond  so  in  Shakspeare.  To 
jnind  or  purpose  is  a  verb  extensiyelj  used  in  former  times.  We 
have  it  in  the  .Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. : — 

'  Belike  she  minds  to  play  the  amazon.' 
And  in  another  place : — 

*  But  if  yon  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience.' 
So  Baret : — *  I  am  fully  purposed,  mindedy  or  determined  so  to 
do.'  The  passage  in  North's  Plutarch,  which  Shakspeare  copied, 
runs  thus : — '  I  am  sorrie  that  having  beene  so  great  a  captaine 
and  emperour,  I  am  indeed  condemned  to  be  judged  of  lesst 
corage  and  noble  minde  than  a  toomanj 

^^  i.  e.  arms  folded  in  each  other. 

**  Corrigible  for  corrected,  and  afterward  spe?ie<ra/<ve  for  pene- 
trating. So  Virgil  hvLB  *  penetrabile  frigus'  for  penetrans  frigus,' 
in  his  Georgicks. 
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Of  fortunate  Caesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  thatensu'd^^? 

Eros.  I  would  not  see't. 

Ant,  Come  then;  for  with  a  wound  I  must  be 
cur'd. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Eros,  Of  sir,  pardon  me. 

Ant.  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st  thou 
not  then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  1  Do  it  at  once ; 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  ail 
But  accidents  unpurpos'd.     Draw,  and  come. 

Eros.  Turn  from  me  then  that  noble  countenance. 
Wherein  the  worship  ^^  of  the  whole  world  Ues. 

iln/.  liO  thee.  \Tynimg  from  him. 

Eros.  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros.  My  dear  master, 

9^y  captain,  and  my  emperor !  let  me  say. 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 

Ant.  Tis  said,  man ; — and^farewell. 

Eros.  Farewell,  great  chief.    Shall  I  strike  now? 

Ant.  Now,  Eros. 

Eros.  Why,  there  then: — [Falls  on  his  Sword.] 
Thus  do  I  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [Dies. 

Ant.  Thrice  nobler  than  myself! 

Thou  teachest  me,  O  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  thou  could'st  not.  My  queen  and  Eros 
Hate,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  But  I  will  be 

^*  '  Branded  with  baseness  the  poor  wretch  that  foUovo^d,* 
'^  i.  e.  the  honour,  the  dignUy, 
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A  bridegroom  in  my  death  ^^,  and  run  into't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.     Come  then ;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar ;  to  do  thus 

[FalUng  on  his  Sword, 
I  learn'd  of  thee.  How!  not  dead?  not  dead? — 
The  guard! — ho! — O,  despatch  me. 

Enter  Dercbtas  and  Guard. 

1  Guard.  What's  the  noise  ? 
Ant.  1  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends ;  O,  make 

an  end 
Of  what  I  have  begun. 

2  Guard.  The  star  is  fallen. 
1  Guard.  And  time  is  at  his  period. 

AU.  Alas,  and  woe  1 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me,  strike  me  dead. 

1  Guard.  Not  I. 

2  Guard.  Not  I. 

3  Guard.  Nor  any  one.  [Exeunt  Guard.' 
Der.  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers  fly. 

This  sword  but  shown  to  C^sar,  with  this  tk&ogs. 
Shall  enter  me  with  him. 

Enter  Diombdbs.  . 

Dio.  Where's  Antony? 

JDer.  There,  Diomed,  there. 

J^io.  Lives  he? 

Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man?         [Exit  Dkrcetas. 

Ant.  Art  thou  there,  Diomed?  Draw  thy  sword, 
and  give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death. . 

Dio.^  Most  absolute  lord, 

J\Iy  mistress  Cleopatra  sent  me  to  thee. 

'^  Thb  thought  occurs  In  Measure  for  Measure : — 
'  I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hu^  it  in  my  arms.' 
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Ant.  When  did  she  send  thee  ? 

Dio.  Now,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  she  ? 

Dio.  Locked  in  her  monument. .  She  had  a  pro- 
phesying fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass :  for  when  she  saw 
(Which  never  shall  be  found)  you  did  suspect 
She  hath  dispos'd^^  with  Caesar,  and  that  your  rage 
Would  not  be  purg'd,  she  sent  you  word  she  was  dead ; 
But,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth;  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late. 

Ant.  Too  late,  good  Diomed : — Call  my  guard,  I 
pr'ythee. 
,   Dio.  What,  ho !  the  emperor's  guard !  The  guard, 

what,  ho ! 
Come,  your  lord  calls. 

Enter  some  of  the  Guard. 

Ant.  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopatra  bides ; 
Tis  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 

1  Guard.  Woe,  woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not  live 
to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 

AIL  Most  heavy  day ! 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please  sharp  fate 
To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows :  bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.     Take  me  up : 
I  have  led  you  oft;  carry  me  now,  good  friends. 
And  have  my  thanks  for  aO. 

[Exeunt  bearing  A'STO'SY . 

17  i.  e.  arranged  with  him,  agreed  with  him.  The  word  is  used 
in  this  sense  in  Troilus  and  Cressida/ Act  ii.  Sc.  3  : — 

<  Agam,  What's  his  excase  ? 

Ulyss.  He  doth  reJ j  on  none, 

Bat  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any.^ 
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SCENE  XIII.     The  same.     A  Monument. 

Enter  above,  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras« 

Cleo.  O  Charmian,  I  will  never  go  from  hence. 

Char."^^  comfortedy  dear  madam. 

Cleo.  No,  I  will  not: 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome. 
But  comforts  we  despise  ;  our  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportion'd  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter  Diomedes. 

As  that  which  makes  it — How  now  ?  is  he  dead? 

Dio.  His  death's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
Look  out  o'the  other  side  your  monument. 
His  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 

Enter  Antony,  home  by  the  Guard. 

Cleo.  O  thou  sun, 

Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in^! — darkling 

stand 
The  varying  shore  o'th'world.  O  Antony,  Antony, 

Antony ! 
Help,  Charmian ;  help,  Iras,  help :  help,  friends 
Below,  let's  draw  hinf  hither. 

Ant.  Peace : 

J^ot  Caesar's  valour  hath  o'erthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumphed  on  itself. 

Cleo.  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony ;  but  woe  'tis  so  ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying;  only 
I  here  imp6rtune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. — 

'  It  sboald  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  old  philo80< 
pby ,  tbe  sun  yias  «LCico\Jitt\fc^  «^  ^wv^v,  «:^\  '^^^a.^v.  \»  v^  vibirled 
round  the  eailVk  Vi's  V>ft«»  xaniCvoxk.  ^l  ^  %^v^  %V»«^'^*^^^'^^'^>^^^ 
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Cleo.  I  dare  not,  dear 

(Dear  my  lord,  pardon),  I  dare  not. 
Lest  I  be  taken  ^  :  not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  full-fortun'd  Caesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooeh'd  ^  with  me ;  if  knife,  drugs,  serpents,  have 
Edge^  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe : 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes. 
And  still  conclusion^,  shall  sucqiitre.no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me. — But  come,  come,  Antony, — 
Help  me,  my  women, — we  must  draw  thee  up ; — . 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Ant.  O,  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cko.  Here's  sport,  indeed^ ! — How  heavy  weighs 
my  lord ! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness. 
That  knakes  the  weight :  Had  I  great  Juno's  power. 
The  strong-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up, 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.     Yet  come  a  little, — 
Wishers  were  ever  fools ;^-0,  come,  come,  come; 

[They  draw  Antony  up. 
And  welcome,  welcome !  die,  where  thou  hast  liv'd : 
Quicken^  with  kissing;  had  my  lips  that  power,  " 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

All.  A  heavy  sight! 

^  Cleopatra  means  that  she  dare  not  come  down  oat  of  the 
monument  to  Antony.     Ritson  proposed  to  read : — 

'  (Dear  my  lord,  pardon)  I  dare  not  come  down,* 
^  BroocVd  here  must  mean  omamentedf  adorned.    Any  orna- 
mental jewel  was  called  a  brooch : — '  Honoar's  a  good  brooch  to 
wear  in  a  man's  hat  at  all  times.* — Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster, 

* __  And  love  to  Richard 

Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all -hating  world/ 

King  Richard  II.  Aet  ii.  Sc.  5. 
^  '  Sedate  determination;  silent  coolness  of  resolation.' 
^  Cleopatra  hy  these  words  seems  to  constrast  the  melancholy 
task  in  which  they  are  now  engaged  with  tH^vt  iQixasit  %-^«t\». 

*  i.  e,  revive  by  my  kiss.    To  quidceiit  acicoxd^ii^  V^  "^%x^\.,v«» 
'  to  wake  livelie   and   las  tie  j  lo  vxxikA  ftlxoxi^  wA  «iavi».\,  v=» 
refresh,*    ^ 
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Ani.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying : 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little. 

Cleo.  No,  let  me  speak;  and  let  me  rail  so  high, 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheeF, 
Provok'd  by  my  offence. 

Ant.  One  word,  sweet  queen: 

Of  Caesar  seek  your  honour  with  your  safety. — 0! 

Cleo,  They  do  not  go  together. 

Ant.  Gentle,  hear  me: 

None  about  Caesar  trust,  but  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  My  resolution,  and  my  hands,  I'll  trust; 
None  about  Caesar. 

.    Ant.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end,, 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at :  but  please  your  thoughts, 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes 
Wherein  I  liy'd,  the  greatest  prince  o'the  world. 
The  noblest :  and  do  now  not  basely  die. 
Nor  cowardly ;  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman,  a  Roman,  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  yanquish'd.    Now,  my  spirit  is  going; 
I  can  no  more.  [Dies, 

Cleo.  Noblest  of  men,  woo't  die  ? 

Hast  thou  no  care  of  me  ?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  sty  ? — O,  see,  my  women. 
The  crown  o'the  earth  doth  i^elt: — My  lord! — 
O,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war. 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen® ;  young  boys  and  girls, 
Are  level  now  with  men :  the  odds  is  gone, 

^  '  Let  Qs  sit  and  mock  the  good  honsewife 

Fortone  from  her  wheel/  &c. 

As  Vou  Like  It. 
®  That  is,  their  standard  or  rallying  point  is  thrown  down. 
Marlowe  concludes  his  Faastns  with  a  similar  image : — 
*  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full  straight. 
And  burned  is  Apolloes  laurel  bough.' 
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And  there  id  nothing  left  remarkable 

Beneath  the  visiting  moon^.  [She  faints. 

Char.  O,  quietness,  lady ! 

Jras.  She  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 

Ckar,  Ladyy — 

Iras*  Madam, — 

Char.  O  madam,  madam,  madam ! 

Iras,  Royal  Egypt ! 

Empress ! 

Char.  Peace,  peace,  Iras. 

Cleo.  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman  ^^;  and  com- 
manded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks, 
And  does  the  meanest  chares  ^^.— It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods ; 
To  tell  them,  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs. 
Till  they  had  stolen  our  jewel.     All's  but  naught; 
Patience  is  sottish ;  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad :  Then  is  it  sin. 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ?-^How  do  you,  women  ? 
What,what?  good  cheer!  Why,hownow,Charmian? 


From  this  instant 


There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality : 
All  is  bat  toys ;  renown  and  grace  is  dead ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vaalt  to  brag  on.'  Matheih* 

*^  Iras  has  jast  said  '  Royal  Egypt,  Empress  V  Cleopatra  com- 
pletes the  sentence  (without  taking  notice  of  the  intervening 
words  of  Charmian),  Empress  '  no  more ;  bat  e'en  «  woman/  now 
on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  my  sex.  The  old  copy  reads  '  but 
in  a  woman.'     Dr.  Johnson  made  the  correction. 

11  i.  e.  task-work.    '  She,  like  a  good  wife,  is  teaching  her 
servants  sundry  charesJ'^JSeywood^s  Brazen  Age,  1613. 
'  And  at  my  crammed  messe  of  milke,  each  night  from  maid  or 

dame 
To  do  their  chares  as  they  supposed,'  &o. 

Warner's  Albion* s  England, 

Thus  in  Act  i^.  Sc.  5,  Cleopatra  says  : —  ^ 

'  When  thou  hast  done  this  chare  VW  s^y^  \\3kft«\«v*^ 
To  play  till  doomsday.' 


U 
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My  noble  girls  1 — Ah,  women,  women!  look, 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it's  out : — Good  sirs,  take  heart  :— 

[  To  the  Gunrd  below. 
We'll  bury  bim :  and  then,  what's  brave,  what's  noble, 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion. 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.     Come,  away: 
This  ease  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah  women,  women !  come ;  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end. 

[Exeunt:  those  above  bearing  off'  Antony's 
Bodi^. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     Caesar's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Enter  Cjesar,  Agrippa,  Dolabella,  Mecje- 
NAS,  Gallus,  Proguleius,  and  Others, 

C<B8.  Go  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield ; 
Being  so  frustrate^,  tell  bim,  he  mocks  us  by 
The  pauses  that  he  makes. 

DoL  Csesar,  I  shall.    [Exit  Dolabella. 

Enter  Dercetas,  with  the  Sword  of  Antony. 

CcBS.  Wherefore  is  that?  and  what  art  thou,  that 
dar'st 
Appear  thus  to  us  ^  ? 

*  Frustrate  for  frustrated  was  the  language  of  Shakspeare's 
time ;  as  we  find  contaminate  for  contaminatedf  consummate  for 
consummated^  &c.     Thos  in  The  Tempest : — 

* and  the  sea  mocks 

Our  frustrate  search  hj  land.' 
The  two  last  words  in  this  line,  us  hy^  are  not  in  the  old  copy,  in 
which  80iiiel\\\Q^««eTQ%QT(v\\.\.«d,«A.d.l\\«&e  words,  which  suit  the 
context  vreW,  -weT^  sxx^^Vftdi  "N^-^  '^•a^w«,^^\^Ki\viaa»  \\sajc&si^Vsy& 
selection  ol  IbeuvAa'j  Vti«\.%acife%  <A  %vcck^%s  '<^x%&«c^<ck's^  \sk.^:^Ma. 

passaj^es  of  Oies©  ^\^^*.    . . ,     :v  a  •     ^v«.  Nv^;^ 
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Der.  I  am  calPd  Dercetiis; 

Mark  Antony  I  serv'd,  who  best  was  worthy 
Bdst  to  be  sery'd :  whilst  he  stood  up,  and  spoke^ 
He  was  my  master ;  and  I  wore  my  life, 
To  spend  upon  his  haters :  If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
I'll  be  to  Caesar ;  If  thou  pleasest  not^ 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 

Cas.'  Whatis't  thou  say 'st? 

Der,  I  say,  O  Caesar,  Astony  is  dead. 

CcBS,  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make 
A  greater  crack :  The  round  world  should  have  shook 
Lions  into  civil  streets^. 

And  citizens  to  their  dens : — The  death  of  Antony 
Is  not  a  single  doom ;  in  the  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world. 

Der.  He  is  dead,  Caesar ; 

Not  by  a  publick  minister  of  justice. 
Nor  by  a  hir'd  knife ;  but  that  self  hand, 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did. 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Splitted  the  h^art. — ^This  is  his  sword, 

^  The  passage  is  thus  arranged  in  the  old  copy : — : 
'  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  shoald  make 
A  greater  craek :  the  round  world 
Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets. 
And  citizens  to  their  dens/ 
The  second  line  is  evidently  defective,  some  word  or  words  be- 
ing omitted  at  the  end,  as  in  a  former  instance.    What  is  lost 
may  be  supplied  by  conjecture  thus^  :-^ 

'  — —  The  round  world  convulsive.* 

Johnson  thought  that  there  was  a  line  lost :  and  Steevens  prO' 
posed  to  read: — 

'  A  greater  crack  than  this :  The  ruined  world/  &c. 
I  know  not  with  whom  the  present  arrangement  of  the  text 
originated,  but  I  do  not  think  it  judicious.  Maloii^  >iXiW)L<^\.  ^«x, 
.the  passage  mig-bt  have  stood  originaWy  \\ius  v — 

' The  round  world  sboxAd  \iavft  «k\io^v 

Thrown  hungry  lions  into  oWl\  sireeVs/  &l<^« 
VOX,.  VJII.  ^  X 
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I  robb'd  his  wound  of  it ;  behold  it  stain'd 
With  hb  most  noble  blood. 

CiBS.  Look  you  sad,  friends? 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  b  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings  ^. 

Agr,  And  strange  it  is. 

That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mee.  His  taints  and  honours 

Waged  ^  equal  with  him. 

Agr,  A  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity:  but  you>  gods,  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men.     Caesar  is  touch'd. 

Mec.  When  such  a  spacious  mirror's  set  before  him, 
He  needs  must  see  himself. 

CcBs.  O  Antony! 

I  have  foUow'd  thee  to  this; — But  we  do  lance ^ 
Diseases  in  our  bodies  >  I  must  perforce 
Have  shown  to  thee  such  a  declining  day. 
Or  look  on  thine;  we  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world :  But  yet  let  me  lament, 
With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts,  , 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire. 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war, 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 
Where  mine  his^  thoughts  did  kindle, — that  onr 

stars, 
Unreconciieable,  should  divide 

*  '  May  the  gods  rebake  me  if  this  be  not  tidings  to  mske 
kings  weep.'     But  again  in  its  exceptire  sense. 

'  Wagd  here  mnst  mean  to  he  opposed^  as  equal  stakes  in  t 
wager :  unless  we  suppose  that  weighed  is  meant.  The  second 
foUo  reads  lociy. 

ing  of  lance. 
f  His  for  its. 
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Our  equalness  to  this^. — Hear  me,  good  friends^ — 
But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season ; 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him. 
We'll  hear  him  what  he  says. — Whence  are  you  ? 

Mess,  A  poor  Egyptian  yet^.    The  queen,  my 
mistress, 
Confin'd  in  all  she  has,  her  monument, 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction ; 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  the  way  she's  forced  to. 

Cces.  Bid  her  have  good  heart; 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours. 
How  honourable  ^®  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her :  for  Caesar  cannot  live 
To  be  ungentle. 

MeM.  So  the  gods  preserve  thee !  [Exit. 

CcBS,  Come  hither,  Proculeius ;  Go,  and  say, 
We  purpose  her  no  shame :  give  her  what  comforts 
The  quaUty  of  her  passion  shall  require ; 
Lest,  in  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat  us :  for  her  life  in  Rome 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph  ^^ :  Go, 

*  That  is,  should  have  made  us,  in  our  equality  of  fortune,  dis- 
agree to  a  pitch  like  this,  that  one  of  ns  mast  die. 

^  i.  e. '  yet  an  Egyptian,  or  snhject  of  the  qa^n  of  Egypt, 
though  soon  to  hecome  a  subject  of  Rome.' 

^^  I  have  before  observed  that  the  ternrination  hie  was  anci- 
ently often  nsed  (orbly.  This  Malone calls  using  adjectiyes  adver- 
bially, or  using  substantives  adjectively,  as  the  case  may  be.  I 
doubt  whether  it  be  any  thing  more  than  the  laxity  of  old 
orthography.  We  have  honourtJ}le  for  honourably  again  in  Julius 
Ctesar : — 

*  Young  man,  thou  could'st  not  die  more  honourable,* 

"  *  If  I  send  her  in  triumph  to  Rome^  her  memox^  wAxetj  ^^"«^ 
unit  be  eUmaV    Thus  in  The  Scourge  oi  N«wi%>"\fe\^*» — 
'  If  some  foule-swelUng  ebon  c\oxi^  -vni^^  liW 
For  ber  to  hide  herself  eternal  in." 
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And,  with  your  speediest,  bring  us  what  she  says, 
And  how  you  find  of  her. 

Pro.  Caesar,  I  shall.  [£!ri^  Proculeius. 

CcBs.  Gallus,  you  go  along. — -Where's  Dolabella, 
To  second  Proculeius  ?  [Exit  Gallus. 

Agr,  Mec.  Dolabella ! 

C<BS.  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
How  he's  employed ;  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 
Gb  with  me  to  my  tent ;  where  you  shall  see 
How  hardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  war ; 
How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 
In  all  my  writings :  Go  with  me,  and  see 
What  I  can  show  in  this.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 
Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Monument, 

Enter  Cleopatra  ^  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life :  Tis  paltry  to  be  Caesar ; 
Not  being  fortune,  he's  but  fortune's  knave  ^, 
A  minister  of  her  will ;  And  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds  ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung; 
The  begga,r's  nurse  and  Caesar's  ^. 

'  The  poet  here  has  attempted  to  exhibit  at  once  the  ootside 
and  the  inside  of  a  boilding.  It  would  be  difficalt  to  represent 
this  seene  on  the  stage  in  any  other  way  than  making  Cleopatra 
and  her  attendants  speak  all  their  speeches,  till  the  qaeen  is 
seized,  within  the  monument. 

*  Servant.  , 

^  Voluntary  death  (says  Cleopatra)  is  an  act  tohich  boUs  ip 
change ;  it  produces  a  state — 

'  Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung. 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Csesar's.* 

Which  bas  no  Von^ei  \i%«d  oC  ^i&  ^osa  and  terrene  sustenance, 
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Enter,  to  the  Gates  of  the  Monument,  Proculeius, 

Gallus,  and  Soldiers. 

Pro,  Caesar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of  Egypt; 
And  bids  thee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean'st  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

Cleo.  [  Within,]  What's  thy  name  ? 

Pro.  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  ^Within.]  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you ;  but 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceiv'd. 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.     If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  him. 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom :  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquered  Egypt  for  my  son. 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own,  as  I  ^ 
Will  kneel  to  him  y^ih  thanks. 

Pro.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

You  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand,  fear  nothing : 
Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord. 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need :  Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependancy ;  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror,  that  will  pray  in  aid^  for  kindness, 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to. 

in  the  use  of  which  Caesar  and  the  beggar  are  on  a  level.    It  has 
been  already  said  in  this  play,  that — 

* our  dungy  earth 

Feeds  man  as  beast/ 
'  The  ^Ethiopian  king  (in  Herodotus,  b.  iii.)  upon  hearing  a  de- 
scription of  the  nature  of  wheat,  replied,  that  he  was  not  at  all 
surprised  if  men,  who  eat  nothing  but  dung,  did  not  attain  a 
longer  life/ 

^  Mason  would  change  as  I,  to  and  I ;  but  I  have  shown  in 
another  place  that  as  was  used  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contempo- 
raries for  that. 

^  Praying  in  aid  is  a  term  used  for  a  petition  made  iiv  «w  ^q'qxV. 
of  justice  for  the  calling  in  of  help  {torn.  vnoV^v^x  VXia.\\A!^%xv\^- 
terest  ih  the  cause  in  question.  X  X  ^ 
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Cleo.  [  Within.]  Pray  you,  tell  him 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got^.     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience;  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  i'  the  face. 

Pro.  This  I'll  report,  dear  lady. 

Have  comfort ;  for,  I  know,  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it. 

GaL  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  surprised; 
[Here  Proculeius,  and  two  of  the  Guard, 
ascend  the  Monument  by  a  Ladder  placed 
against  a  Window^  and  having  descended^ 
come  behind  Cleopatra*  Some  of  the 
Guard  ten^ar  and  open  the  Gates'^. 
Guard  her  till  Caesar  come. 

[To  Proculeius  and  the  Guard.    Exit 
Gallus. 

*  By  these  words  Cleopatra  means — '  In  yielding  to  him  I  onlj 
give  him  that  honour  which  he  himself  achieved.*  A  kindred 
idea  seems  to  occor  in  The  Tempest: — 

*  Then  as  my  gift,  and  thy  own  acqaisition 
Worthily  porchased,  take  thoa  my  daughter.' 

^  There  is  no  stage  direction  in  the  old  copy,  that  which  ir 
now  inserted  is  formed  on  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch;— 
'  Proculeius  came  to  the  gates  that  were  very  thicke  and  strong, 
and*  surely  barred ;  but  yet  there  were  some  cranews  through 
the  tohkh  her  voyce  miglU  be  heard,  and  so  they  without  understood 
that  Cleopatra  demannded  the  kingdome  of  Egypt  for  her  sonnes: 
and  that  Proculeius  annswered  her,  that  she  should  be  of  good 
cheere,  and  not  be  affrayed  to  refer  all  unto  Caesar.  After  he  htd 
viewed  the  place  very  well,  he  came  and  reported  her  annswere 
unto  Caesar :  who  immediately  sent  Gallus  to  speak  once  againe 
with  her,  and  bad  him  purposely  hold  her  with  talk,  whilst  Pro- 
culeius did  set  up  a  ladder  against  that  high  windowe,  by  the  which 
Antonitts  was  tressed  tqt,  and  came  down  into  the  monument  with 
two  of  his  men,  hard  by  the  gate,  where  Cleopatra  stood  to  hear 
what  Gallus  said  unto  her.  One  of  her  women  shrieked  out,  0 
poore  CleopatTa,  VXxotx  «tV  VaJfcKui  'Y^aKiv  ^V^xi  ^i^  %»:<k«  Procu- 
leias  behind  bet,  w  %>ii«  «i«o^«i  ltwsx^^^f^\fc,^ViJsv«^w^v^a^M«,. 

stabbed  he«eU  V.y\.  -  ^^^^l^^^-wT^^^^^^X 
side.  But  Ptoou\c»»6  «»*^\T^c\«ov*«v^*'*^*>»«.  %\«n.v««*'6. 
both  the  hands,  saj*  wVoW.v-     ^ 
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IrcLs.  Royal  queen ! 

Char,  O  Cleopatra !  thou  art  taken,  queen !' — 

Cleo,  Quick,  quick,  good  hands. 

[Drawing  a  Dagger, 

Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold : 

[Seizes  and  disarms  her. 
Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Relieved,  but  not  betray'd. 

Cko,  What,  of  death  too 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Pro,  Cleopatra^ 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty,  by 
The  undoing  of  yourself :  let  the  world  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

Cleo,  Where  art  thou,  death  1 

Come  hither,  come !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars ! 

Pro,  O,  temperance,  lady  I 

Cleo,  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I'll  not  drink,  sir 
(If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary^); 
I'll  not  sleep  neither :  This  mortal  house  I'll  ruin, 

selfe  greate  wrong,  and  secondly  onto  Ccesar,  to  deprive  him  of 
the  occasion  and  opportunitie  openlie  to  shew  his  vauntage  and 
mercie,  and  to  give  bis  enemies  cause  to  accuse  the  most  cour- 
teous and  noble  prince  that  ever  was,  and  to  appeac^  him  as 
though  he  were  a  cruel  and  mercilesse  man  that  were  not  to  be 
trusted.  So  even  as  he  spake  the  word  he  tooke  her  dagger  from 
her,  and  shodke  her  clothes  for  fear  of  any  poison  hjid  aboute  her.* 
The  speech  given  to  Callus  here  is  given  by  mistake  to  Frocu- 
leius  in  the  old  copy. 

^  It  should  be  remembered  that  onc^  is  used  as  once  for  all  by 
Shakspeare.  I  take  the  meaning  of  this  line,  which  is  evidently 
parenthetical,  to  be,  *  Once  for  all,  if  idle  talk  be  necessary 
about  my  purposes.'  Johnson  has  shown  tha;t  tot//  be  is  often 
used  in  conversation  without  relation  to  the  future.  I  have 
placed  this  line  in  a  parenthesis,  by  viYi\.c\k  V\i»  %«tka&  ^'^  "^^ 
passage  is  now  rendered  sufficienUy  cVew,  V\V>QlO\jX  Xvksvbsj^x^- 

coarse  to  supplementary  words,  as  "NlaiXoiift  wA  "^AVftw^  V^ 

oosed. 
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Do  Caesar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your  master's  court ; 
Nor  onc6  be  ch^stis'd  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  duU  Octayia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  yarletry 
Of  censuring  Rome  ?  Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  to  me !  rather  on  Nilus'  mud 
Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring !  rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramides^  my  gibbet, 
AM  hang  me  up  in  chains ! 

Pro.  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  further  than  you  shall 
Find  cause  in  Caesar. 

Eater  Dolabella. 

DoL  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Caesar  knows, 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee :  for  the  queen, 
I'll  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So,  Dolabella, 

It  shall  content  me  best :  be  gentle  to  her. — 
To  Caesar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please, 

[To  Cleopatra. 
If  you'll  employ  me  to  him. 

Cleo.  Say,  I  would  die. 

[Exeunt  Proculeius,  atui  Soldiers. 

Dol,  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of  me? 

Gleo,  I  cannot  tell. 

DoL  Assuredly,  you  know  me. 

Cleo.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard,  or  known. 
You  laugh,  when  boys,  or  women,  tell  their  dreams; 
Is't  not  your  trick  ? 

Dol.  \-  \nA%\&\AxA  \SL<\t^  madam. 

Sandys  and  by  T^taylon, 
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Cleo.  I  dream'd,  there  was  an  emperor  Antony ; — 
O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man  1 

Dol.  If  it  -might  please  you, 

Cleo,  His  face  was  as  the  heavens;  and  therein 
stuck 
A  sun,  and  moon;  which  kept  their  course,  and 

lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth^^ 

Dol.  Most  sovereign  creature. — 

Cleo.  His  legs  hestrid  the  ocean  ^^ :  his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world  ^^:  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.     For  his  bounty, 
There  was  no  winter  in't;  an  autumn  'twas, 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping :  His  delights 
Were  dolphin^like :  they  show'd  his  back  above 
The  element  th^y  liv'd  in :  In  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns,  and  crownets ;  realms  and  islands 

were 
As  plates  ^^  dropp'd  from  his  pocket. 

*®  Sbakspeare  uses  O  for  an  orb  or  circle.     Thus  in  King 
Henry  V. : — 

*  — — —  can  we  cram 

V^itbin  tbis  wooden  O  tbe  verj  casquefi.' 

Again,  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream: — 

'  Than  all  jon  fiery  Oes,  and  ejes  of  light.' 

"  So  in  Julius  Caesar : — 

'  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  world 
Like  a  Colussns.' 
13  Dr.  Percy  thinks  that '  tbis  is  an  allusion  to  some  of  tbe  old 
crests  in  heraldry,  where  a  raised  arm  on  a  wreath  was  mounted 
on  the  helmet.'     To  crest  is  to  surmount, 
'*  Plates  meaasUver  money : — 

*  V^hat's  the  price  of  tbis  slave  200  crowtiAl 
Belike  he  has  some  new  trick  (or  «l  -^ux^^. 
And  if  be  has,  he's  worth  ^00  plates  J 
In  heraldry  the  roundkls  in  an  escutcheon,  V^  or ,  wt  ^^^«^  >  "^^^ 
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Dol,  Cleopatra,— 

Cleo.  Thiiik  you,  there  was»  or  might  be»  such  a 
man 
As  this  I  dream'd  of? 

DoL  Gentle.madam,  no. 

Cleo,  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods. 
But,  if  there  be».  or  ever  were  one  such» 
It's  past  the  size  of  dreaming :  Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie^^  strange  forms  with  fancy ;  yet,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy, 
Condemning  shadows  quite. 

Dei.  Hear  me,  good  madam : 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight:  'Would^  I  might  never 
O'ertake  pursu'd  success,  but  I  do  feel. 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

Cleo,  I  thank  you>  sir. 

Know  you,  what  Csesar  means  to  dp  with  me? 

DoL  I  am  loath  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you  knew. 

Cleo,  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, — 

called  beaants ;  if  argent,  or  white,  plates,  which  are  round  fiat 
pieces  of  silyer  money,  perhaps  withoot  any  stamp  or  impress. 
It  is  remarkable  after  all  that  the  commentators  haye  said  against 
Ben  JoQson,  Steevens  should  have  expunged  a  note  that  appeared 
in  his  edition  of  1778,  in  which  he  cites  the  following  beantifal 
passage  from  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn,  on  the  snbject  of  libe- 
rality :— •- 

'  He  gave  me  first  my  breeding,  I  acknowledge : 

Then  shower'd  his  boanties  on  me,  like  the  hoars 

That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  cloads. 

And  press  the  liberality  of  heaven 

Down  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men.' 
*^  To  vie  here  has  its  metaphorical  seiMe  of  to  atnttnd  m 
rivalry.  For  the  origin  of  the  phrase  see  vol.  iii.  p.  386,  note 
19.  Here  Nature  and  Fancy  produce  each  their  piece,  and  the 
piece  done  by  Nature  had  the  preference.  Antony  was  in  reality 
past  the  size  of  dreaming;  he  was  mord  by  nature  than  fancy 
oould  present  *m  «\e«^. 
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Dol.  Though  he  be  honourable^ — 

Cleo.  Hell  lead  me  the^  in  triumph  ? 
DoL  Madam,  he  will ; 

I  know  it. 

Within.  Make  way  tliere, — Cssar. 

Enter  Cjes  AR,  G  allus>  Proculeius,  Mec  jen  as, 
Seleucus,  (tnd  Attendants. 

Cces.  Which  is  tlie  queen 

Of  Egypt? 

l)ol,  Tis  the  emperor,  madam. 

[Cleopatra  kneels. 

C(BS.  Arise, 

You  shall  not  kneel : 

I  pray  you,  rise ;  rise,  Egypt. 

Cleo.  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus ;  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  must  obey. 

C4B9.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts : 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us, 
Though  written  in  our  flesh.  We  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Cleo.  Sole  sir  o'the  world, 

I  cannot  project  ^  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear;  but  do  confess,  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Have  often  sham'd  our  sex. 

Can.  Cleopatra,  know. 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce : 
If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents 

'^  To  project  is  to  delineatey  to  «A<pe,  to  form.    So  la  Lt^ok 
About  You,  a  Comedy,  1600 : — 

'  Bot  quite  dislike  the  project  of  your  snte.' 
And  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing : — 

* She  cannot  love. 

Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection, 

She  is  so  self  endear'd.' 
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(Which  towards  you  are  most  gentle),  you  shall  find 
A  benefit  in  this  change;  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I'll  guard  them  from, 
If  thereon  you  rely.     I'll  take  my  leave. 

Oeo.  And  may,  through  all  the  world :  'tis  yours : 
and  we 
Your  'scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest,  shall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Cces.  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra  ^^. 

C/eo.  This  is  thebrief  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels, 
I  am  possess'd  of:  'tis  exactly  valued; 
Not  petty  things  adoiitted. — ^Where's  Seleucus? 

iSSeL  Here,  madam. 

C/eo.  This  is  my  treasurer;  let  him  speak,  my  lord, 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserv'd 
To  myself  nothing.     Speak  the  truth,  Seleucus. 

iSSe/.  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seel  ^^  my  lips,  than,  to  my  peril. 
Speak  that  which  is  not. 

Cleo.  What  have  I  kept  back? 

8eh  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have  made 
known. 

Cdcs.  Nay,  blush  not,  Cleopatra !  I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

CUo.  See,  Caesar !  O,  behold 

How  pomp  is  follow'd  !  mine  will  now  be  yours ; 
And,  should  we  shift  estates,  yours  would  be  mine. 

*  Caesar  afterwards  says : — 

'  For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  yod,  asf 
Yoorself  shall  ^ve  as  counsel.' 
'^  Close  up  my  lips  as  eifectaally  as  the  eyes  of  a  hawk  are 
closed.     To  sed  hawks  was  the  technical  term  for  sewing  up 
their  eyes. 


\ 
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The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleuctis  does 

Even  make  me  wild : — O  slave,  of  no  more  trust 

Than  Jove  that's  hir'd  !^-What,  goest  thou  back? 

thou  shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee ;  but  111  catch  thine  eyes. 
Though  they  Jiad  wings :  Slave,  soul-less  villain,  dog ! 
.0  rarely  base^^ ! 

C<B8.  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

Cleo.  O  Caesar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is  this  *.( 
That  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me, 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy  ^^!  Say,  good  Caesar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserved, 
Immoment.toys,  things  of  such,  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern*®  friends  withal :  and  say. 
Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  livia,  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation ;  must  I  be  unfolded 
With  ^^  one  that  I  have  bred  ?  The  gods !  It  smites  me 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have.     Pr'ythee,  go  hence ; 

[To  Seleucus. 
.Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance*^. — Wert  thou  a  man, 
Thou  would'st  have  mercy  on. me. 

Cces.  Forbear,  Seleucus. 

[Exit  Seleucus^. 

'^  i.  e.  base  in  an  uncommon  degree. 

*^  '  That  this  fellow  should  add  one  more  parcel  or  item  to 
the  sum  of  my  disgraces,  namely  his  own  malice.* 

^  i.  e.  commonf  ordmary.  See  vol.  iii.  p«  256,  note  1,  and  p. 
331,  note  26. 

^*  With  is  here  used  with  the  power  of  by.  See  vol.  i.  p.  254, 
note  4.  J 

^  i.  e.  fortune.  '  Begone,  or  I  shall  exert  that  royal  spirit 
which  I  had  in  my  prosperity,  in  spite  of  the  imbecility  of  n;^ 

VOL.  VIII.  ZZ 
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Cleo.  Be  it  known  that  we,  the  greatest^  are  mis- 
thought 
For  things  that  others  do;  and,  when  we  fall, 
We  answer  others'  merits^  in  our  name, 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

CiBs.  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserv'd,  nor  what  acknowledged,     \ 
Put  we  i'  the  roll  of  conquest :  still  be  it  yours, 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure;  ated  believe, 
Cssar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of  things  that  merchants  sold.  Therefore  be  eheer'd ; 
Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons^:  no,  dear 

queen ; 
For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as  ( 

Yourself  shall  ffive  us  counsel.     Feed,  and  sleep : 
Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you. 
That  we  remain  your  friend ;  And  so  adieu. 
Cleo,  My  master,  and  my  lord ! 
C(Bs,  Not  so :  Adieu. 

[Exeunt  CiESAR,  and  his  Train\ 
Cleo.  He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I 
should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself :  but  hark  thee,  Charmian. 

[WMi^eTs  Charmian. 

present  weak  eondition.'    Chancer  has  a  similar  image  in  his 
Canterbury  Tales,  v.  8180: — 

'  Yet  in  our  aslun  oold  is  fire  yreken.' 
And  Gray  in  his  Country  Churchyard : — 

'  E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.*^ 
He  however  refu-s  to  Petrarch  as  his  original : — 

'  Ch'  i'  veggio  nel  pensier,  dolce  mio  foca 

Fredda  una  lingua,  e  duo  begli  occhi  chiusi 

Rimaner  dopo  noi  pien  di  faville.' 

Sonetto  170,  Ed.  Comiana,  1732, 

^  i.  e.  we  answer  for  that  which  others  have  merited  by  their 
transgressions. 

^*  *  Be  not' a  prisoner  in  imagination,  when  in  reality  you  are 
free.' 
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Irca.  Finish,  good  lady ;  the  bright  day  is  done. 
And  we  are  for  the  dark. 

Cleo.  Hie  thee  again : 

I  have  spoke  already,  and  it  is  provided ; 
Go,  put  it  to  the  haste. 

Char.  Madam,  I  will. 

Re-enter  Dolabella. 

Dol,  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char.  Behold,  sir.  [Exit  Charmian. 

Cko.  Dolabella? 

Dol.  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  your  command. 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this :  Caesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey ;  and,  within  three  days. 
You  with  youc  children  will  he  send  b^ore : 
Make  your  best  use  of  this :  I  have  perform'd 
Your  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 

Cko.  Dolabella, 

I  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

Dol.  I  your  servant. 

Adieu,  good  queen ;  I  must  attend  on  Caesar. 
■    Cleo.  Farewell,  and  thanks.  [ExU'Do'L,']  Now, 

Iras,  what  think'st  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shall  be  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I :  mechanick  slaves 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view ;  in  their  thick  breaths. 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded. 
And  forced  to  drink  their  vapour. 

/rcu.  The  gods  forbid ! 

Cleo.  Nay,  'tis  most  certain,  Iras :  Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets ;  and  scald  rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o'tune :  the  quick  ^  comedians 

^  i.  e.  the  lively  or  9tftcl;-wittcd  comedians.*  See  Act  i.  Sc.^^ 
pote  26. 
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Extemporally  will  stage  us,  aii4  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels;  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  ^^  my  greatness 
r  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

Iras.  O  the  good  gods ! 

Cko,  Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Iras,  I'll  never  see  it ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  nails 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes, 

Cleo,  Why  that's  the  way 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  niost  absurd^  intents. — Now,  Charmian?— 

Enter  Charmian.  . 

Show  me,  my  women,' like  a  queen; — Go  fetch 
My  best  attires ;— I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Mark  Antony : — Sirrah^,  Iras,  go;-^ 
Now,  noble  Charmian,  w«'ll  despatch  indeed : 
And,  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I'll  give  thee 

leave 
To  play,  till  doomsday. — Bring  our  crown  and  all : 
Wherefore's  this  noise? 

[Exit  Iras,    A  Noise  wUhin. 

^  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  parts  of  females  were 

{>1ajed  by  boys  on  our  ancient. stage.  Nash,  in  his  Pierce  PeDoi- 
esse,  makes  it  a  sabject  of  exaltation  that  *  oar  players  are  qot 
as  the  players  beyond  sea,  that  have  whores  and  common  courte- 
sans to  play  women's  parts.'  To  obviate  the  impropriety  of  men 
representing  women».  T.  Goff,  in  his  Tragedy  of  the  Raging 
Tark,  I63I,  has  no  female  cbardcter. 

^  Absurd  here  means  unmeetf  unfitting,  unreasonable, 
^^  Sirrah  was  not  anciently  an  appellation  either  reproachfal 
or  injarioas ;  being  applied,  with  a  sort  of  playfal  kindness,  to 
children,  friends,  and  servants,  and  what  may  seem  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  in  the  present  case,  to  women.  It  is  nothing  mpre 
-than  the  exclamation  Sir  ha !  and  we  sometimes  find  it  in  its 
primitive  form,  '  A  syr  a,  there  said,  yoa  wel.' — Cenfutaiion  of 
Nicholas  Shaxton,  1546*  The  Heus  tu  of  Plnatus  is  rendered  bj 
an  old  translalOT  Ha  Sirra.  la  Beaumont  and  Pletcher's  Knight 
of  Malta,  one  ^euVVeN^omMv  %vj%  \»  ^'oa'OtvftXy"'  SxttoA.,  why  dost 
thou  not  marry  V 
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Enter  ene  of  the  Guard. 

Guard.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow. 

That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness'  presence ; 
He  brings  you  figs. 

Cleo.  Let  him  come  in.     How^  poor  an  instru- 
wexit  [Exit  Guard. 

May  do  a  noble  deed !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me :  Now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant:  now  the  fleeting^  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

Re-enter  Guard,  toitk  a  CloWn,  bringing  a  Basket. 

Chtard.  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo^  Avoid,  and  leave  him>  [Exit  Guard. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  ^^  of  Nilus  there. 
That  kills  and  pains  not? 

Chum.  Truly  I  have  him :  but  I  would  not  be 
the  party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him,  for 
his  biting  is  immortal;  those,  that  do  die  of  it,  do 
seldom  or  never  recover. 

Cleo.  Remember'st  thou  any  that  have  died  on't? 

Clown.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.     I 

^  The  first  folio  has  '  What  poor  an  instrument.' 
^  Fleeting,  or  flitting,  is  changeable,  inconstant : — 
'  More  variant  than  is  the  flitting  lune* 

Walter's  Guistard  and  Sismand^  1597. 
I  am  now  (says  Cleopatra)  '  whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the 
rock/   and  no  longer  inconstant  and  changeable,  as  woman 
often  is. 

3^  Worm  is  used  by  our  old  writers  to  signify  a  serpent.  The 
word  is  pure  Saxon,  and  is  still  used  in  the  north  in  the  same 
sense.  We  have  it  still  in  the  blind-worm  and  s/ouMoorm. '  Shak- 
speare  uses  it  several  times.  The  notion  of  a  serpent  that  caused 
death  without  pain  was  an  ancient  fable,  and  is  here  adopted 
with  propriety.  The  worm  of  Nile  was  the  asp  of  the  ancients, 
which  Dr.  Shaw  says  is  wholly  unknown  to  us. 

Z  7.1 
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heard  of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday:  a 
very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie ;  as 
a  woman  should  not  do,  but  in  the  way  of  honesty : 
how  she  died  of  the  biting  of  it,  what  pain  she  felt. 
— ^Truly,  she  makes  a  very  good  report  o'the  worm : 
But  he  that  will  beheve  all  that  they  say,  shall 
never  be  saved  by  half  that  they  do  ^^.  But  this  is 
most  fallible,  the  worm's  an  odd  worm. 

Cleo.  Get  thee  hence ;  farewell. 

Clown.  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

Cleo,  Farewell.       [Clown  sets  down  the  Bmket, 

Clown.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the 
worm  will  do  his  kind^^. 

Cleo.  Ay,  ay;  farewell. 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
bujt  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people ;  for,  indeed, 
there  is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Take  thou  no  care ;  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good :  give  it  nothing,  I  pray  you, 
for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  W  ill  it  eat  me  ? 

Clown.  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple,  hut 
I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman  :  I 
knoiy  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the 
devil  dress  her  not.  But,  truly,  these  same  whore- 
son devils  do  the  gods  great  harm  in  their  women; 
for  in  every  ten  that  they  make,  the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo.  Well,  get  thee  gone;  farewell. 
.,    Clown.  Yes,  forsooth;  I  wish  you  joy  of  the 
wornj.  [Exit. 

^  Warbartpn  obseryes  that  *  Shakspeare*s  clown?  are  always 
jokers,- and  deal  in  sly  satire:'  but  he  would  have  all  and  haif 
change  places.  I  think  with  Steevens  that  the  confusion  was 
designed  to  heighten  the  humour  of  the  clown's  speech. 

^^  if  e.  act  according  to  his  nature. 
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Re-enter  Iras,  with  a  ftohe,  Crown,  &c. 

Cleo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown ;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me  ^^ :  Now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip: — 
Yare,  yare  ^,  good  Iras ;  quick. — Methinks>  I  hear 
Antony  call ;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act ;  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Caesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath :  Husband,  I  come : 
Now  to  tiiat  name  my  courage  prove  my  title! 
I  am  fire,  and  air ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life  ^. — So, — have  you  done  ? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian ; — Iras,  long  farewell. 

[^Kisses  them,    Iras  falls  and  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspick  in  my  lips  ?  Dost  falP^  ? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part. 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.     Dost  thou  lie  still? 
If  thus  thouvanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Char.  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain;  that  I  may 
say. 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep ! 

Cleo.  ,  X^s  proves  me  base : 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 

^  From  hence  probably  Addison  in  Cato : — 
*  This  longing  after  immortality/ 

^  i.  e.  be  nitnblef  be  ready.     See  Act  iii.  Sc.  5,  note  6. 

*  Thus  in  King  Henry  V.: — *  He  is  pure  air  and  fire;  and 
^he  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him.' 
domer  speaks  as  contemptuously  of  the  grosser  elements  we 
spring  from,  Iliad  Vii.  v.  99 : — 

*A\X  ifitig  fikv  iravreg  Zd<ap  Kal  yala  ytvoi<T9e. 

^  Iras  must  be  supposed  to  have  applied  an  asp  to  her  arm 
while  her  mistress  was  settling  her  dress,  to  account  for  her 
falling  so  soon. 
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Hell  make  demand  of  her ;  and  spend  that  kiss, 
Which  is  my  heayen  to  have.     Come,  thou  mortal 
wretch, 
[To  the  Agp,  whidi  she  applies  to  her  Breast. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie ;  poor  venomous  fool. 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.     O,  could'st  thou  speak ! 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar,  ass 
Unpolicied  ^ ! 

Char.  O  eastern  star! 

Cleo.  Peace,  peace! 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast. 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep? 

Char.  O,  break!  O,  break! 

Cleo.  As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle, — 
O  Antony ! — Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too; — 

[Applying  another  Asp  to  her  Arm. 
What  should  I  stay —     [Falls  on  a  Bed,  and  dies. 

Char.  In  tiiis  wild  world? — So,  fare  thee  well. — 
Now  boast  thee,  death !  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparallel'd. — Downy  windows,  closed; 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal !  Your  crown's  awry ; 
I'll  mend  it,  and  then  play^. 

Enter  the  Guard,  rushing  in, 

1  Guard.  Where  is  the  queen? 

Char.  Speak  softly,  wake  her  not 

^  i.  e.  an  ass  toithoui  more  vni  or  policy  than  to  leave  the 
means  of  death  within  my  reach,  and  thereby  defeat  his  own 
purpose. 

^  Charmiao  may  be  supposed  to  close  Cleopatra's  eyes,  the 
first  melancholy  office  performed  after  death. 

^  Charmian  remembers  the  words  uttered  to  her  by  her  be- 
loved mistress  just  before : — 

* when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  1*11  give  thee  leave, 

To  pla*j  till  doomsday.' 
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1  Guard,  Caesar  haih  sent — 
Char.  Too  slow  a  messenger. 

[Applies  the  Asp, 
O,  come;  apace,  despatch;  I  partly  feel  thee. 

1  Guard,  Approach,  ho !  All's  not  well :  Caesar's 

beguird. 

2  Guard,  There's  Dolabella  sent  from  Caesar : — 

call  him. 

1  fjruajrd.  What  work  is  here  ? — Charmian,  is  this 

well  done  ? 
Char.  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 
Ah,  soldier!  [Dies, 

Enter  DoLA BELLA.  . 

Dol,  How  goes  it  here  ? 

2  Guard,  All  dead. 

Dol.  Caesar,  thy  thoughts 

Touch  their  effects  in  this  :  Thyself  art  coming 
To  see  perform'd  the  dreaded  act,  which  thou 
So  sought'st  to  hinder. 

Within,  A  way  there,  a  way  for  Caesar ! 

Enter  C^SAR,  and  Attendants. 

Dol,  O,  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer; 
That  you  did  fear,  is  done. 

Cces,  "      Bravest  at  the  last : 

She  levell'd  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal. 
Took  her  own  way. — ^The  manner  of  their  deaths  ? 
J  do  not  see  them  bleed. 

Dol,  Who  was  last  with  them  ? 

1  Guard,  A  simple  countryman,  that  brought  her 
figs; 
This  was  bis  basket. 
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CcBi.  '  Poisoned  then. 

'  1  Chutrd.  O  Cassar, 

This  Charmian lived  but  now ;  she  stood,  and  spake: 
I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress ;  tremblingly  she  stood. 
And  on  the  sudden  dropped. 

Cas.  O  noble  weakness ! — 

If  they  had  swallow'd  poison,  'twould  appear   ' 
By  external  swelling :  but  she  looks  like  sleep, 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

DoL  Here,  on  her  breast, 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown  ^^ : 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

1  Cruard.  This  is  an  aspick's  trail:  and  these  fig- 
leaves 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspick  leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

CcBS.  Most  probable. 

That  so  she  died;  for  her  physician  tells  me. 
She  hath  pursu'd  conclusions  ^^  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die. — Take  up  her  bed ; 
And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument : — 
She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony  : 
No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous.     High  events  as  these 

^'  i.  e.  swelled,  puffed.    See  p.  487,  note  2. 

^  To  pursue  conclusions  is  to  try  experimenis.  So  io  Hamlet  ;— 

* like  the  famoas  ape 

To  try  conclusions,* 

Snch  an  *  easy  way  to  die  *  was  by  the  aspick's  venom.    Thus 
Lucan,  lib.  ix.  I.  1815  :— ^ 

'  At  tibi  Leye  miser  fixas  praecordia  pressit 
Niliaca  serpente  crnor ;  nnlloqne  dolore 
Testatns  morsus  subita  caligine  mortem 
Accipis,  et  Stvgias  somno  <lescendis  ad  umbras.' 
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Strike  those  thatt  make  them :  and  their  story  is 

No  less  in  pity,  than  his  glory,  which 

Brought  them  to  be  lamented.     Our  army  shall, 

In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral ; 

And  then  to  Rome.-— Come,  Dolabella,  see 

High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.  [Exeunt. 


m 

Thi9  play  keeps  Otiriosity  always  bnsy,  and  the  passions  always 
interested.  The  continual  hurry  of  the  action,  the  yariety  of 
incidents,  and  the  quick  succession  of  one  personage  (o  another, 
call  the  mind  forward  without  intejrmission  from  the  irst  act  to 
the  last.  But  the  power  of  delighting  is  deriyed  principally 
from  the  frequent  changes  of  the  scene ;  for,  except  the  feminine 
arts,  some  of  which  are  too  low,  which  distinguish  Cleopatra,  no 
character  is  very  strongly  discriminated.  Upton,  who  did  not 
easily  miss  what  he  desired  to  find,  has  discovered  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Antony  is,  with  great  skill  and  learning,  made  pompous 
and  superb,  according  to  his  real,  practice.  But  I  think  his 
diction  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  others :  The  most  tumid 
speech  in  the  play  is  that  which  Caesar  makes  to  Octavia. 

The  events,  of  which  the  principal  are  described  according  to 
history,  are  produced  without  any  art  of  connection  or  care  of 
dispo8ition.r  JohNson. 
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